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| ; HIS MOST alk HIGHNESB 
THE ELECTOR PALATINE, 


| REIGNING DUKE OF BAVARIA, 
c. fc. oc; 


8 R, 


JN reeling beimiffon to dedicate to your 
moſt Serene Electoral Highneſs theſe 


Eſſays, I had ſeveral important objects in 
view: I was deſirous of ſhowing. to the 
world that I. had not preſumed to publiſh 
an account of public meaſures and inſtitu- 


tions, 
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tions, planned arid excouted'1 in your 1 


3 


toral Highneſs' 8 dominions,— —by your or- 
ders, — and under your immediate authority 
and protection, without your leave and ap- 
| prilbatkcns:: I was alſo deſirous of availing 


myſelf. of the illuſtrious name of a Sove- 


reign eminently diſtinguiſhed by his muni- 
ficence in promoting uſeful knowledge, and 
by his ſolicitude for the happineſs and proſ- 
perity of his ſubjects, to recommend the 
important objects I have undertaken to in- 
veſtigate, to che attention of the Great, the 


Wiſe,—and the Benevolent. And laſtly, I 


was anxious to have an opportunity of 
teſtifying, in a public manner, my gratitude 
to your moſt Serene Electoral Highneſs for 
all your kindneſs to me; and more eſpe- 
cially for the diſtinguiſhed honour you have 


done me by ſelecting and employing me 
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i. DEDICATION, 
. an inftrument in your hands of lag 
good. | 


I have the honour to be, with the moſt 
profound reſpect, and with unalterable at- 


tachment, 


SIR, 
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Your Moſt Serene ELECTORAL HIGHNESS's 


LINE — 
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Devoted Servant, 


| RUMFORD. 


LoxDoNn, 


July iſt, 1796. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, 
INTRODUCTION, 


Bituation of the Author in the Service of his Meg 
Serene Highneſi the Euector Paiating, Reign- 
ing Duke of BAVARIA. Reaſons which induced 

him to undertake to forr: an 4 iſbment far the 


Relief of the Herre 


Aud the viciſſitudes of a life chequered by 
a great variety of incidents, and in which I have 
been called upon to act in many intereſting ſcenes, 
J have had an opportunity of employing my atten- 
tion upon a ſubject of great importance; a ſubject 
© intimately and inſeparably connected with the hap- 
pineſs and well-being of all civil ſocieties; and 
_vhich; en! its nature, cannot fail to intereſt every 

AZ bene · 


4 Pale 2750 ner for. | 


2 1 


b bent mind; it is the providing for ths ol 


of the Poor, and ſecuring their happineſs and. com- 
fort by the introdyGaar of order and Indufiry among 


them. 2 
The ſubject, though it is ſo highly Intereſting to 


want id, has not yet been inveſtigated with that 
ſueceſs that could have been wiſhed. This fact is ap- 
parent, not only from the prevalence of indolence, 


miſery, and beggary, in almoſt all the countries of 


Europe; but alſo from the great variety of opini- 
on among thoſe who have taken the matter into 
ſerious conſideration, and have propoſed methods 


for remedying thoſe evils ; ſo generally, and fo _ 


Iy complained of. 
What I have to offer upon this ſubject being not 
merely ſpeculative opinion, but the genuine reſult 


of actual experiments; of experiments made upon 
à very large ſcale, and under circumſtances which 
render them peculiarly intereſting ; I cannot help 
flattering myſelf that my readers will find both 


et and uſeful information, from the peru- 
fal of the following ſheets. 

As it may perhaps appear extraordinary that a 
military man ſhould undertake a work ſo foreign | 


to his profeſſion, as that of forming and executing 

a plan for providing for the Poor, I have thought 

it not improper to preface the narrative of my ope- 
"rations; by a ſhort account of the motives which 
induced me to engage in this undertaking. And 
in order to throw ſtill more light upon the whole 
tranſaction, F ſhall begin with a few words of my- 
ſelf, of my ſituation in the country in which ] re- 


fide, 


| the 8 in 3 SY 
fide, as of the. different objects which were had 
in view in the various public meaſures in which I 
have been concerned. This information is neceſ- 
fary in order to form a clear idea of the circum. 
ſtances under which the operations in queſtion were 
undertaken, and of the connection which ſubſiſted 
between the different public meaſures which were 
adopted at the ſame time. 

Having in the year 1784, with His Majeſty's 8 
gracious permiſſion, engaged myſelf in the ſervice 
of His Moſt Serene Highneſs the EleQor Palatine, 
Reigning Duke of Bavaria, I have fince been em- 
ployed by His Electoral Highneſs i in various public 
ſervices, and particularly i in arranging his military . . 
affairs, and introducing a new ſyſtem of order, difs 
cipline, and cxconomy among his troops. 

In the execution of this commiſſion, ever mind- 
ful of that great and important truth, that no po- 
litical arrangement can be really good, except in 

ſo far as it contributes to the general good of ſociety, 
I have endeavoured. in all my operations to unite 
the intereſt of the ſoldier with the intereſt of civil 
ſociety, and to render the military force, even in 
time of peace, ſubſervient to the public good. 

I 0 facilitate and promote theſe important ob⸗ 
jects, to eſtabliſh a reſpectable ſtanding military 

force, which ſhould do the leaſt poſſible harm to 
the population, morals, manufactures, and agri- 
culture of the country, it was neceſſary to make ſol- 
diers citizens, and citizens ſoldiers. To this end 
the ſituation of the ſoldier was made as eaſy, com- 


. and eligible as poſſible; his pay was in- 
| creaſed, 


e | Public PI men fir 


brenſsd; * was comfortably, and even elegantly 
eloathed, and he was aflowed every kind of liberty 
not inconſiſtent with good order and due ſubordi- 
nation; his military exerciſes were ſimplified, his 
fiſttuRion rendered ſhort and eaſy, and all obſolete 
and uſeleſs cuſtoms and uſages were baniſhed from 
the ſervice. Great attention was paid to the neat- 
neſs and cleanlineſs of the foldiers* barracks and 
quarters; and which extended even to the exter- 
nal appearance of the buildings; and nothing was 
left undone, that could tend to make the men com- 
fortable in their dwellings. Schools were eſtabliſh- 
ed in all the regiments, for inſtructing the ſoldiers 
In reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and into theſe 
ſchools, not only the ſoldiers and their children, 
but alſo the chitdren of the neighbouring citizens 
and peaſants, were admitted gratis, and even ſchool- 
books, paper *, pens, and ink, were furniſhed for 
Wars, at the expence of the Sovereign. * © 
© Befides theſe ſchools of inſtruction, others, called 
loch of induſtry, were eſtabliſhed in the regi- 
ments, where the ſoldiers and their children were 
taught various kinds of work, and from whence 
they were ſupplied with raw materials, to work for 
their own emotument. 

As nothing is ſo certainly fatal to morals, and 
e to the morals of the lower claſs of man- 
Find, a8 babirual idleneſs, every pen meaſure 


This paper, as it could afterwards be made uſe of for mak- 
ing W in fact colt nothing. 


Was 


the Poor in Bewarias. „* 


bas adopted, that could be deviſed, to introduce a | 


ſpirit of induſtry among the troops. Every encour 
ragement was given to the ſoldiers ta employ their 
leiſure time, when they were off duty, in working 
for their own emolument ; and among other en- 
couragements, the moſt efficacious of all, that of al- 
lowing them full liberty to diſpoſe of the money 
acquired by their labour in any way they ſhould 
think propet, without being obliged to give any ac- 
count of it to any body. They were even furniſh- 

. &d with working dreſſes, (a canvas frock and 
trouſers, ) gratis, at their enliſting, and were aſter- 
wards permitted to retain their old uniforms for 
the ſame purpoſe ; and care was taken, in all cafes 
where they were ne that 2 e ag | 
_ | 
They commonly 80 from Adee to * 
teen creutzers * a-day for their labour; and with 
this they had the advantage of being clothed/ and 
lodged, and, in many caſes; of receiving their full 

pay of five creutzers, and a pound atid a half (x Ib. 

132 03. Avoirdupois) of bread per day from the 
Sovereign. When they did their duty in their ro- 
giments; by mounting guard. regularly according to 
their tour, (which commonly was every fourth day,) 
and only worked thoſe days they happened to be off 
guard, in that caſe, they received their full pay; 
but when they were excuſed from regimental duty, 
and permitted. to work- every. day for their own 
.emolument, their pay, (at five creutzers per day), 


A creutter is 33 of an Engliſh penny. 
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was ſtopped, but they were ſtill permitted ue | 
eeive their bread, and to lodge in the barracks. 
n all public works, ſuch as making and n 
ing highways, —draining marſhes, —repairing the 
Banks of rivers, &c. ſoldiers were employed as la- 
Sourers z/ and in all ſuch caſes, the | greateſt care 
as taken to provide for their comfortable ſubſiſt- 
-ence, and even for their amuſement, Good lodg- 
ings were prepared for them, and good and whole 
ſome food, at a reaſonable price; and the greateſt 
care was taken of them when they: happened to fall 
tick. | „ 

Frequently, when confviderable numbers of them 
were at work together, a band of muſic was order- 
ed to play to them while at work; and on holidays 
they were permitted, and even encouraged, to make 
merry, with dancing and r innocent ſports and 
amuſements. | 

Jo preſerve good order 5 ter among 
dhoſe who were detached upon theſe working par- 
ties, a certain proportion of officers and non- com- 
miſſioned officers were always ſent with them, and 
«thoſe commonly ſerved as overſeers of the works, 
and: as ſuch were paid. | 

Beſides this permiſſion to work for hire in the 


garriſon towns, and upon detached working par- 
ties, which was readily granted to all thoſe who 


deſiredi it, or at leaſt to as many as could poſſibly 
be {pared from the neceffary ſervice of the garriſon; 
every facility and encouragement was given to the 
ſoldier who » was a native of the country, and who 


w_ 


nad a family or eden to go to, or private oon: 
eerns to take care of, to go home on furlough, and 
to remain abſent from his regiment from one an- 
nual exerciſe to the other, that is to ſay, ten months 
and a half each year. This arrangement was very 
advantageous to the agriculture and manufactures, 
and even to the population of the country, (for the 
ſoldiers were allowed to marry,) and ſerved not a 
little to the eſtabliſhment of harmony and a friendly 
intercourſe between the ſoldiers ants the FRO 
and to facilitate recruiting. 


F Another meaſure which tended much to render 
the ſituation of the ſoldier pleaſant and agreeable, 
and to facilitate the recruiting ſervice, was the ren- N 
dering the garriſons of the regiments permanent. 
This meaſure might not be advifable in a deſpotic, 
or odious government; for where the authority 
of the Sovereign muſt be ſupported by the terror of 
arms, all habits of ſocial intercourſe and friendſhip 
between the ſoldiers and the ſubjects muſt be dan- 
gerous; but in all well-regulated governments, 
fuch 8 intercourſe | is attended with many ad- 
vantages. 


A peaſant would more readily conſent to his | 
ſon's engaging himſelf to ſerve as a ſoldier in a re- 
giment permanently ſtationed in his neighbourhood, 
than in one at a great diſtance, or whoſe deſtination 
"was uncertain; and when the ſtation of a regiment 
is permanent, and it receives its recruits from the 
_ diſtri& of country immediately ſurrounding its head- 


. 
. 
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quarters, the men who go home on furlough have 
but a ſhort journey to make; and are eaſily aſſembled 
in caſe of any emergency; and it was the more 
neceſſary to give every facility to the ſoldiers to go 
home on furlough 1 in Bavaria, as labourers are ſo 
very ſcarce in that country that the huſbandman 
would not be able without them to e his 
ground. 
The habits of induſtry and of order which the 
ſoldier acquired when in garriſon, rendered him ſo 
much the more uſeful as a labourer when on fur- 
lough; but not contented with merely furniſhing 
labourers for the aſſiſtance of the huſbandman, I 
was deſirous of making ule of the army, as a means 
of introducing uſeful 1 into the coun- 


bez apticuliure' is led to the higheſt per- : 
fection in ſome parts of the Elector's dominions, yet 
in others, and particularly in Bavaria, is is ſtill 
much behind-hand. Very few of the new improve- 
ments in that art, ſuch as the introduction of new 
and uſeful plants the cultivation of cloyer and of 
turnips—the regular fucceflion of erops, &c. have 
yet found their way into general practice in that 
country; and even the potatoe, that moſt uſeful of 
all the produdts of the ground, is ſcarcely known 
It was principally with a view to introduce the 
-eviture of potatoes in that country that the military 
gardens were formed. Theſe gardens (of which 
there is one in every garriſon belonging to the 


Elector's dominion, Duſſeldorf and Amberg only 
excepted) 


the Poor in Bavaris 11 
excepted®) are pieces of ground, in, or adjoining 
to the garriſon towns, which are regularly laid out, 
and excluſively appropriated to the nfe 6f the non- 
commiſſioned officers and private ſoldiers belonging 

to the regiments in gartiſon. The ground is regu- 
larly divided into diſtrifs of regiments, battalions, 
companies, and corporalities ( car poraſſchaftr, ) of 
which laſt divifions there are four to each company; 
and the quantity of ground allotted to each corpo- 
tality is fuch that each man belonging to it, whe- 
ther non · commiſſioned officer or private, bas a bed | 
36 5 ſquare feet in ſuperficies. 

This piece of ground remains his ſole property 
as long as he continues to ſerve in the regiment, 
and he is at fulf liberty to cultivate it in any way, 
and to diſpoſe of the produce of it in any manner 
he may think proper. He muſt however cultivate it, 
and plant it, and keep it neat and free from weeds ; 
otherwiſe, if he ſhould be idle, and neglect jt, it 
would be taken from him and given to one of his 
more induſtrious comrades. 

The diviſions of theſe military gardens are marked 
by broader and ſmaller alleys, covered with gravel, 
and neatly kept; and in order that every one who 
chooſes it, may be a ſpectator of this intereſting 
ſcene of induſtry, all the principal alleys, which are 
made large for that purpoſe, are always open as a 
public walk. The effect which this eſtabliſhment 
has already produced in the ſhort time (little more 


* Particular local reaſons, which it is dot neceſſary here to ęx- 
plain, have hitherto prevented the eſtabliſhment of military gar- 
dens in theſe two garriſon towns 


than 
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than five years) ſince it was begun, is very Ariking, 
and much greater and more 3 than I could 
have expected. "x 
The ſoldiers, from nw the moſt indolent of 
mortals, and from having very little knowledge of 
gardening, or of the produce of a garden, for uſe, 
are now become induſtrious and ſkilful cultivators, 
and they are grown ſo fond of vegetables, particu- 
larly of potatoes, which they raiſe in great quan- 
tities, that theſe uſeful and wholeſome productions 
no conſtitute a very eſſential part of their /daily 
food. And theſe improvements are alſo ſpreading 
very faſt among the farmers and peaſants, through- 
out the whole country. There is hardly a ſoldier 
that goes on furlough, or that returns home at the 
expiration of his time of ſervice, that does not carry 
with him a few potatoes for planting, and a little 
collection of garden-ſeeds ; and I have no doubt but 
in a very few years we ſhall ſee potatoes as much 
cultivated in Bavaria as in other countries; and that 
the uſe of vegetables for food will be generally in- 
troduced among the common people. I have al- 
ready had the ſatisfaction to ſee little gardens here 
and there making their appearance, in different parts 
of the country, and I hope that very ſoon no . 
mer's houſe will be found without one. 
To aſſiſt the ſoldiers in the cultivation of their 
gardens, they are furniſhed with garden, utenſils 
gratis; they are likewiſe furniſhed from time to 
time with a certain quantity of manure, and with 
an affortment of'garden-ſeeds ; but they do not rely 


ſolely upon theſe ſupplies ; thoſe who are induſtrious 
My collect 


the Poor in Bavaria. 7 
collect materials in their barracks, and in the ſtreets, 
for making manure, and even ſometimes purchaſe 
it, and they raiſe in their own gardens molt of the 
garden-ſeeds they ſtand in need of. To enable them 
to avail themſelves of their gardens as early in the 
ſpring as poſſible, in ſupplying their tables with 
green vegetables, each company is furniſhed with a 
hot-bed for raiſing early plants. 

To attach the ſoldiers more ſtrongly to theſe their 
little poſſeſſions, by increaſing their comfort and 
convenience in the cultivation and enjoyment of 
them, a number of little ſummer-houſes, or rather 
huts, one to each company, have been erected for 
the purpoſe of ſhelter, where they can retire when 
it rains, or when they are fatigued. | 

All the officers of the regiments, from the higheſt - 
to the loweſt, are ordered to give the men every af. 
ſiſtance in the cultivation of theſe their gardens ; 
but they are forbidden, upon pain of the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, to appropriate to themſelves any part 
of the produce of them, or even to receive any Pore 
of it in preſents, 
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C HAP. I. 
Of the Prevalence of M endicity in Bavaria at the 
Time when the M. Herz for putting a an End to i 


were adopted, 


Anons the various meaſures that occurred to 


me by which the military eſtabliſhment of the 


country might be made ſubſervient to the public 
good in time of peace, none appeared to be of fo 


much importance as that of employing the army 


in clearing the country of beggars, thieves, and 
other vagabonds: and in warching over the * 
tranquillity, 1 

But in order to clear the country of 1 
(the number of whom in Bavaria had become 


quite jatolerable,) it was neceſſary to adopt ge- 


neral and efficacious meaſures for maintaining and 
ſupporting the Poor. Laws were nat wanting to 
oblige each community in the country to provide 
for its own Poor; but theſe laws had been ſo long 
neglected, and beggary had become fo general, 
that extraordinary meaſures, and the moſt inde- 
fatigable exertions, were neceſſary to put a ſtop to 


this evil. The number of itinerant beggars, of 


both ſexes, and all ages, as well foreigners as 
natives, who ſtrolled about the country in all 
directions, levying contributions from the induſ- 
trious inhabitants, ſtealing and robbing, and lead- 


ing 


e is 


ing a life of indolence, and the moſt ſhameleſs de, 


baychery, was quite incredible; and ſo numerous 
were the ſwarms of beggars in all the great towns, 
and particularly in the capital, ſo great their impu- 
dence, and ſo perſeyering their importunity, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible to croſs the ſtreets without 
being attacked, and abſolutely forced to ſatisfy their 
clamorous demands, And theſe beggars were in 
general by no means ſuch as from age or bodily in- 
firmities. were unable by their labour to earn their 
livelihood ; but they were for the moſt part, ſtout, 
| rong, healthy, ſturdy beggars, who, loſt to every 

fenſe of ſhame, had embraced the profeſſion from 


choice, not neceſſity; and who, not unfrequently, 


added inſolence and threats to their importunity, 
and extorted that from fear, which they could not 
procure by their arts of diſſimulation. 

Theſe beggars not anly infeſted all the 1 
public walks, and public places, but they even made 
a praQtice of going into private houſes, where they 
never failed to ſteal whatever fell in their , way, if 
they found the doors open, and nobody at home; 
and the churches were ſo full of them that it was 
quite a nuifance, and a public ſcandal during the 
performance of divine ſervice. People at their 
devotions were ' continually interrupted by them, 
and were frequently obliged to fatisfy their demands 

in order 'to be permitted to fait their prayers in 
peace and quiet. 

- In ſhort, theſe deteſtable vermin ſwarmed every 
where, and not only their impudence and clamor- 


ous 
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ous importunity were without any bounds, but they” 
had recourſe to the moſt diabolical arts, and moſt 
| horrid crimes, in the proſecution of their infamous 
trade. Young children were ſtolen from their pa- 
rents by theſe wretches, and their eyes put out; 
or their tender limbs broken and diſtorted, in or- 
der, by expoſing them thus maimed, to excite the 
pity and commiſeration of the public; and every 
ſpecies of artiſice was made uſe of to agitate the 
ſenſibility, and to extort the * of the au. 
mane and charitable: © 

Some of theſe monſters were ſo void of al feeling , 
as to expoſe even their own children, naked, and 

almoſt ſtarved, in the ſtreets, in order that, by their 
cries and unaffected expreſſions of diſtreſs, they 
might move thoſe who, paſſed by to pity and relieve 
them; and. in order to make them act their part 
more naturally, they were unmercifully beaten when 
they came home, by their inhuman parents, if they - 
did not bring with them a certain oP, which they 
were ordered to collect. 

I have frequently ſeen a poor child of fire or fix 
years of age, late at night, in the moſt inclement ſea- 
fon, fitting down almoſt naked at the corner of a 
ſtreet, and crying moſt bitterly ; if he-were aſked 
what was the matter with him, he would anſwer, 
* I am cold and hungry, and afraid to go home; 
% my mother told me to bring home twelve creut- - 

* fgZers, and I have only been able to beg five. My 

* mother will certainly beat me if I don't carry home 
< twelve creutzers. Who could: refuſe ſo ſmall a 
ſum 
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ſum to relieve ſo much unaffected diſtreſs But 
what horrid arts are theſe, to work upon the feel- 
ings of the public, and levy involuntary contributi- 
ans for the ſupport of idleneſs and debauchery / 
But the evils ariſing from the prevalence of men- 
diciry did not ſtop here. The public,, worn out and 
vanquiſhed by the ownbers and perſevering i impor- 
tunity of the beggars; and frequently diſappointed 

in their hopes of being-relieved from their depre- 
dations, by the failure of the numberleſs ſchemes 
that were formed and ſet on foot for that purpoſe, 
began at laſt to conſider the caſe as quite deſperate; 
and to ſübmit patiently to, an evil for which they 
ſaw no remedy. The conſequences of this ſubmiſ- 
fon are eaſy to be.concaived; the beggars, encou- 
raged by their ſucceſs, were attached ſtill more 
ſtrongly to their infamous profeſſion; and others, 
allured by their indglent lives, encouraged by their 
ſucceſsful frauds, and emboldened by their impuni- 
oy ch them. The habit of ſubmiſſion on the 
t o of the public, gave them a ſort of right to pur- 
ſus their depredations ;—their growing numbers and 
their ſucceſs gave a. kind of eclat to their profeſſion ; 3 
and the habit of begging-became ſo general, that it 
ceaſed to be conſidered as infamous; and was by 
degrees. in a manner interwoven with the internal 
regulations of ſociety, , Herdſmen and ſhepherds, 
who attended their flocks by the road: ſide, were 
known to derive conſiderable advantage from the 
contributions which their ſituation enabled them 
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that the wages they received from their employers | 
were often regulated accordingly. The children in 
every country village, and thoſe even of the beſt 
farmers, made a conſtant practice of 'begging from 
all ſtrangers who paſſed; and one hardly ever met 
a perſon on foot upon the road, particularly a wo- 
man, who did not hold out her hand and aſk for 
charity. | 
In the great towns, beides the children of il 
| poorer fort, who almoſt all made a cuſtom of beg- 
ging, the prfelivlal beggars formed a diſtinct claſs, 
or cat, among the inhabitants; and in general a 
very numerous one. There was even a kind of po- 
litical connection between the members of this for- 
midable body; and certain general maxims were 
adopted, and regulations obſerved, in the warfare 
they carried on againſt the public. Each beggar 
had his particular beat, or diſtrict, in the poſſeſſion 
of which it was not thought lawful to diſturb him 
and certain rules were obſerved in diſpoſing of the 
diiſtriets in caſe of vacancies by deaths or refig ignati- 
ons, promotions or removals. A battle, it is true, 
frequently decided the conteſt between the candi- 
dates; but when the poſſeſſion was once obtained, 
whether by force of arms, or by any other Means, 
the right was ever after conſidered as indiſputable. 
Alliances by marriage were by no means uncommon 
in this community; and ſtrange as it may appear, 
means were found to procure legal permiſſion from 
the civil magiſtrates for the celebration of theſe nup- 
"900" The children were of courſe trained up in 
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the profeſſion of their parents; and having the ad- 
vantage of an early education, were commonly great 
proficients in their trade. 

As there is no very eſſential difference between 
depriving a perſon of his property by ſtealth, and . 
extorting it from him againſt his will, by dint of 
clamorous importunity, or under falſe pretence of 
feigned diſtreſs and "misfortune ; ſo the tranſition 
from begging to ſtealing is not only eaſy, but per- 
fectly natural. That total inſenſibility to ſhame, 
and all thoſe other. qualifications which are neceſ- 
 fary in the profeſſion of a beggar, are likewiſe eſ- 
ſential to form an accompliſhed thief ; and both theſe 
Profeſſions derive very conſiderable advantages from 
'their union. A beggar who goes about from houſe 
to houſe to aſk for alms, has many opportunities to 
ſteal, which another would not ſo eafily find; and 
his profeſſion as a beggar gives him a great facility 
in difpoſing of what he ſteals; for he can always 
ſay it was given him in charity. No wonder then 
that thieving and robbing ſhould be prevalent where 
beggars are numerous. 

That this was the caſe in Bavaria will not be 
doubted by thoſe who are informed that in the four 
years immediately ſucceeding the introduftion of 
the meaſures adopted for putting an end to mendi- 
city, and clearing the country of beggars, thieves, 
robbers, &c. above ten thouſand of theſe vagabonds, 
foreigners and natives, were actually arreſted and 
delivered over to the civil magiſtrates; and that in 
taking up the beggars in Munich, and providing fof 
thoſe who ſtood in need of public aſſiſtance, no leſs 
B 2 than 
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than 2666'6f the one deſcription and th&-uthet, 
were entered upon the liſts in one week; though 
the whole number of the inhabitants of the city of 
Munich probably does not amount to more chan 
50, ooo, even ineluding the ſuburbs. 

Theſe facts are ſo very extraordinary, thi were 
they not notorious, I ſhould hardly have ventured 
to mention them, for fear of being ſuſpected of ex- 


aggeration; but they are perfectly known in the 


country, by every body; having been pybliſhed by 
authority in the news- papers at the time, with all 
their various details and ſpecifications, for the in- 


formation of the public. 
What has been faid, will, i 'faney, e 


ſufficient to ſhew the neceſſity of applying a 


ae the evils deſcribed; and bf introducing 
order and a ſpirit of induſtry among the lower claſſes 


of the people. I ſhall therefore proceed, without 
any farther preface, to give an account of the mea- 
Tures which were adopted nd carried into 8 - 
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Faria, | Proyargtions —— for ating e an End 6 1% 
Mendicity in Bavaria. Cuntonment of the Cavalry 
in the Country Towns and Villages. Har mation of: 
the Gommittee placed at the Head of the Inftitutionr 
for the Poor at W * of that bn: 
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As ſoon as it was determined to undertake this 
and difficult work, and the plan of operations 
| was ET ſettled, various preparations | were made 
for 1 its execution. | 
The firſt preliminary flep taken, was to canton 
four regiments of cavalry. in Bavaria and the 
adjoining provinces, in ſuch. a manner that not 
only every conſiderable town was furniſhed with 8 a 
detachment, but molt of the. large villages we 
occupied ; ; and in every part of the country wal 
parties of threes, fours, and fives, were ſo ſta- 
tioned ; at the diflance of one, two, and three 
lovgyes from each other; that they could eat ily 
perform their daily patroles from one ſtation to 
another in the courſe of the day, without ever 
being obliged to ſtop at a peaſant” 8 houſe, or even 
at an inn, or ever to demand forage for their 
horſes, or victuals for themſelves, or lodgings, from 


any perſon whatever. This arrangement gf quar- 
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ters prevented all diſputes between the military and 


the people of the country. The head - quarters of 
each regiment, where the commanding officer of 


the regiment reſided, was eſtabliſhed in a central 


ſituation with reſpect to the extent of country oc- 
cupied by the regiment ; each ſquadron had its 


commanding officer in the centre of its diſtrict.— 


and the ſubalterns and non- commiſſioned officers 
were ſo diſtributed in the different cantonments, that 
the privates were continually under the inſpection of 
their ſuperiors, who had orders to keep a watchful 


eye over them ;—to viſit them in their quarters 


very often; and to preſerve the ſtricteſt order and 
diſcipline among them. 
Io command theſe troops, a general officer was 


named, who, after viſiting every cantonment in 


the whole country, took up his reſidence at 
Munich. 

Printed inſtructions were given to the officer, or 
non-commiſſioned officer, who commanded a de- 
tached poſt, or patrole ; regular monthly returns 
were ordered to be made to the commanding. of- 
ficers of the regiment, by the officers commanding 
ſquadrons ;—to. the commanding general, by the 
officers commanding regiments ;—and by the com- 
manding general, to tlie. council of war, and to the 


Sovereign. 


To nt Avutes between the military and 


the civil authorities, and, as far as poſſible, to re- 
move all grounds of jealouſy and ill- will between 


them; as alſo to preſerve peace and harmony be- 
tween the ſoldiery and the inhabitants, theſe troops 
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were ſtrictly ordered and enjoined to behave on 
all occaſions to magiſtrates and other perſons in 
civil authority with the utmoſt reſpect and defer- 
ence ;—to conduct themſelves towards the pea- 
ſants and other inhabitants in the moſt peaceable 
and friendly manner to retire to their quarters 
very early in the evening ;—and above all, cau- 
tiouſly to avoid diſputes and quarrels with the peo- 
ple of the country. They were alſo ordered to be 
very diligent and alert in making their daily pa- 
troles from one ſtation to another to apprehend 
all thieves and other vagabonds that infeſted the 
country, and deliver them over to the civil ma- 
giſtrates; to apprehend deſerters, and conduct 
them from ſtation to ſtation to their regiments; 
to conduct all priſoners from one part of the coun- 
try to another; to aſſiſt the civil magiſtrate in the 
execution of the laws, and in preſerving peace and 
order in the country, in all caſes where they ſhould 
be legally called upon for that purpoſe to perform 
the duty of meſſengers in carrying government dif- 
patches and orders, civil as well as military, in caſes 
of emergency ;—and to bring accounts to the ca- 
pital, by expreſs, of every extraordinary event of 
importance that happens in the country to guard 
the frontiers, and aſſiſt the officers of the revenue 
in preventing ſmuggling;—to have a watchful eye 
over all ſoldiers on furlough in the country, and 
| whep. guilty of excelleg, to apprehend them and 
! tranſport them to their regiments to afiit the 
4 1 inhabitants in caſe 1 fire, and particularly to guard 
3 their 
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their eſfedls, and prevent theit being loſt or ſtolen 
in the confuſion which commonly takes place on 
thoſe occaſions; - to purſue and apprehend all thieves, 


robbers, murderers, and other malefactors; - and 
in general, to lend their aſſiſtance on all occaſions. 
where they could be uſeful in maintaining * 
order, and tranquillity in the countr. 
As the Sovereign had an undoubted tighr to 
quarter his troops upon the inhabitants when 
they were employed for the police and defence 
of the country, they were on this oceafioh 
called upon to provide quarters for the men dit. 
tributed in theſe cantonments; hut in order to 
make this burden as light as poſſihle to the in- 
habitants, they were only called upon to provide 
quarters for the non-commiffroned officers and pri- 
wates ; and inſtead of being obliged to take thy 
into their houſes, and to furniſh them with vic- 
tuals and lodgings. as had formerly been the 
practice, (and Which {as certainly a great hard- 
hip,) a ſmall houſe or barrack for the men, with 
ſtabling adjoining to it for the horſes, was built, or 
proper lodgings were hired by the civil magiſ- 
trate, in each of theſe military ſtations, and the 
expence was levied upon the inhabitants At large. 
The forage for the horſes was provided by the 
regiments, or by contractors employed for that 
purpole ; and the men, being furniſhed with a 
certain allowance of fire · wood, and the neceſſary 
articles of kitchen furniture, were made to pro- 
vide for their own ee by purchaſing their 


proviſions 


2⁵ 
proviſions at the markets, and cooking nn 
als i their on quarters. 

Ihe officers provided their own Wel dab 
ling, being allowed a cerrain fern for that ae 
addition to their ordinary pay, * 

The whole of the additional expenee to the mk 
tary cheſt, for the eſtabliflyment and fupport of theſt 
cantonments, amounted to a mere triſte; and the 
burden upon the people, which attended the fun- 
niſhing of quarters for the non-commulſioned officers 
and priyates, was very inconſiderable, and bore no 
proportion to the advantages deri ved from: the pro- 
teQtion and ſecurity to their perſons and Py 
afforded by theſe troops“. 

Not only this cantoniment of the cavalry. Was 
carried into execution as a preliminary meaſure to 
the taking vp of the beggars in the capital, but ma- 
ny other preparatives were allo made for that un- 
dertaking, 

As conſiderable furs were neceſſary for the 9 
port of ſuch of the poor as, from age or other bo- 
dily infirmities, were unable by their induſtry to 
provide for their own ſubſiſtence; and as there were 
no public funds any way adequate to ſuch an ex- 
penee, which could be applied to this uſe, the ſus- 
ceſs of the meaſutè depended entirely upon the vo- 
luntary ſubſcriptions of the inhabitants; and · in or- 
der to induce theſe to ſubſcribe liberally, it was ns- 

veffary to ſecure their approbation of the plan, and 
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The whole amount of this burden was not more than 30,000 
Ben, of WO 21271.” ſterling a year. 
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their confidence in thoſe who were choſen to carry 
it into execution. And as the number of beggars 
was ſo great in Munich, and their importunity ſo 
very troubleſome, there could have been no doubt 
but any ſenſible plan for remedying tnis evil would 
have been gladly received by the public; but they 
had been ſo often diſappointed by fruitleſs attempts 
from time to time made for that purpoſe, that they 
began to think the enterprize quite impoſſible, and 
to conſider every propoſal for | providing for the 
poor, and preventing mendicity, as a mere job. 
Aware of this, I took my meaſures accordingly. 
To convince the public that the ſcheme was fea- 
fible, I determined firſt, by a great egertion, to 
carry it into complete execution, and en to aſlæ 
them to ſupport it. And to ſecure their confidence 
in thoſe employed in the management of it, perſons 
of the higheſt rank, and moſt relnodable tharGer 
| were choſen to ſuperintend and direct the affairs of 
the inſtitution ; and every meaſure was taken that 
could be deviſed to prevent abuſes. 
Two principal objects were to be attended to, in 
1 108 theſe arrangements; Fe ar was to furniſh 
ſuitable employment to ſuchgof the poor as were 
able to work; and the lecondygh provide the ne- 
ceſſary aſſiſtance for thoſe wm age, ſickneſs, 
or other bodily infirmities, were unable by their in- 
duſtry to provide for themſelves. A general ſyſtem 
of police was likewiſe neceſſary among this claſs of 
miſerable beings; as well as meaſures for reclaim- 
ing them, and making them uſeful ſubjets, | 
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The police of the poor, as alſo the diſtribution 
of alms, and all the ceconomical details of the in- 
ſtitution, were put under the direction of a com- 
mittee, compoſed of the preſident of the council 
of war, —the preſident of the council of ſupreme 
regency, — the preſident of the eccleſiaſtieal coun- 
cil,—and the preſident of the chamber of finances; 
and to aſſiſt them in this work, each of the above- 
mentioned preſidents was accompanied by one coun- 
ſellor of his reſpective department, at his own choice; 
who was preſent at all the meetings of the commit- 
tee, and who performed the more laborious parts of 
the buſineſs. This committee, which was called 

The Armen Inftituts Deputation, had convenient 
apartments fitted up for its meetings; a ſecretary, 
clerk, and accountant, were appointed to it; and 
the ordinary guard of the police was put under its 
immediate direction. 

Neither the preſidents nor the e belong - 
ing to the committee received any pay or emolu- 
ment whatever for this ſervice, but took upon them- 
ſelves this trouble merely from motives of huma- 
nity, and a generous deſire to promote tlie public 
good; and even the ſecretary, and other inferior 
officers employed in this buſineſs, received their pay 
immediately from the Treaſury; or from ſome 
other department nd not from the funds deſtined 
for the relief of the poor: and in order moſt effec- 
tually to remove all ſuſpicion with reſpect to the 
management of this buſineſs, and the faithful appli- 
cation of the money deſtined for the poor, inſtead 
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of appointing a Treaſurer to the committee, a public 
banker of the town, a molt reſpectable citizen “, 
was named te receive and pay all monies belonging 
to the inſtitution, upon the written orders of the 
committee; and exact and detailed accounts of all 
monies received and expended were ordered to be 
printed every three months, and diſtributed a 
among the inhabitants. 

In order that every citizen might. have it in 
his power to affure himſelf that the accounts were 
exact, and that the fums expended were bond fills 
given to the poor in alms, the money was publickly 
diſtributed every Saturday in the town-hall, in the 
prefence of a number of deputies choſen from among 
the citizens themſelves; and an alphabetical liſt of 
the poor who received alms ;—in which was men. 
tioned the weekly ſum each perſon received and 
the place of his or her abode, was hung up in the 
hall for public inſpection. 

But this was not all. In order to 6x the con- 
dence of the public upon the moſt firm and im- 
moveable, baſis, and to engage their good will and 
cheerful aſſiſtance in ſupport of the meaſures adopt- 
ed, the citizens were invited to take an active and 
honourable part in the execution of the plan, and 
in the direction of its moſt intereſting details. 
The town of Munich, which contains about 
604000 inhabitants, had been formerly divided 
into four quarters. Each of theſe was now ſub- 


NMonſ. Dallarmi. 


divided 
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divided into four diſtricts, making in all ſixteen dif 
tricts ; and all the dwelling-houſes, from the palace 
of the ſovereign to the meaneſt hovel, were 'regu» 
larly numbered, and inſcribed in printed liſts pro- 
vided for that purpoſe. For the inſpection of the 
poor in each diſtrict, a reſpectable citizen was cho» 
ſen, who was called the commiſſary of the diſtrict, 
Cabibeilungt commiſſaire,) and for his aſſiſtants, a 
prieſt; a phyſician; a ſurgeon; and an apothe - 
cary; all of whom, including the commiſſary, un» 
dertook this ſervice without fee or reward, from 
mere motives of humanity and true patriotiſm. The 
apothecary was ſimply reimburſed the orginal colt 
of the medicines he furniſhed. . 
To give more weight and dignity to the office of 
commiſſary of a diſtrict, one of theſe commiſſaries, 
in rotation, was called to aſſiſt at the meetings of 
the ſupreme committee; and all applications for 
alms were ſubmitted to the commiſſaries for their 
opinion; or, more properly, all ſuch applications 
went through them to the committee. They were 
hkewiſe particularly charged with the inſpection and 
police of the poor in their ſeveral diſtricts. 

When a perſon already upon the poor liſt; or any 
other, in diſtreſs, ſtood in need of aſſiſtance, he 
applied to the commifſary of his diſtrict, who, after 
viſiting him, and inquiring into the circumſtances 
of his caſe, afforded him ſuch immediate affiſtance | 
as was abſolutely neceſſary ; or otherwiſe, if the 
cafe was ſuch as to admit of the delay, he recom- 
mended him to the attention of the committee, and 

112 2 795 wanted 
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_ waited for their orders. If the poor perſon was Gel, 
or wounded, he was carried to ſome hoſpital; or 
the phyſician, or ſurgeon of the diſtrict was ſent for, 
and a nurfe provided to take care of him in his 
lodgings. If he grew worſe, and appeared to draw 
near his end, the prieſt was ſent for, to afford him 
ſuch ſpiritual affiſtance as he might require; and if 
he died, he was decently buried. After his death, 
the commiſſary aſſiſted at the inventory which was 
taken of his effects, a copy of which inventory was 
delivered over to the committee. Theſe effects 
were afterwards ſold; — and after deducting the 
amount of the different ſums received in alms from 
the inſtitution by the deceaſed during his lifetime, 
and the amount of the expences of his illneſs and 
funeral, the remainder, if any, was delivered over 
to his lawful heirs; but when theſe effects were in- 
ſufficient for thoſe purpoſes; or when no effects 
were to be found, the ſurplus in the one caſe, and 
the whole of theſe expences in the other was * 
by the funds of the inſtitution. 
Theſe funds were derived Hom the following 


ſources, VIZ. 

Firſt, from ſtated monthly allowances, from the 
ſovereign out of his private purſe,—from the ſtates, 
—and from the treaſury, or chamber of finances. : 


Secondly, and principally, from the voluntary 
ſubſcription of the inhabitants. 


. Thirdly, from legacies left to the inſtitution, 


and 


Fourthly, from ſeveral ſmall revenues ariſing from 
| certain 
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certain tolls, fines, Kc. 2 were appropriated to 
that uſe . 7 

Several other, and fone of” them very coli 
able public funds, originally deſigned by their foun- 
ders for the relief of the poor, might have been 
taken and appropriated to this purpoſe. but, as 
ſome of theſe foundations had been miſapplied, and 
others nearly ruined by bad management, it would 
have been a very diſagreeable taſk/to-wreſt them out 

of the hands of thoſe who had the adminiſtration of 
them; and I therefore judged it moſt prudent not to 
meddle with them, avoiding, by that means, - a great 
deal of oppoſition to the execution of my plan. 758 
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Bur before I praceett f to give a more " articular 
account of the funds of this inſtitution, and of the 

plication of them, dt will be neceſſary to mention 
the preparations which were made for furniſtring 
employment to the poor, and the means which were 
uſed for reclaiming them from their vicious habits, 
and rendering them induſtrious and uſeful ſubjects. 
And this was certainly the moſt difficult, as well as 
the moſt curious and intereſting part of the undertak- 
ing. To truſt raw materials in the hands of common 
beggars, certainly required great caution and ma- 
nagement ;—but to produce ſo total and radical a 
change in the morals, manners, and cuſtoms of 
this debauched and abandoned race, as was neceſ- 
fary to render them orderly and uſeful members 
of ſociety, will naturally be confidered as an ardu- 
ous, if not impoſſible, enterprize. In this I ſuc- 
 cxeded;;—for the proof of this fact I appeal to the 


Dog ſtate of the 8 manufactories in 
which 
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which theſe poor people are now employed, to 
their orderly and peaceable demeanour—to thein 
cheerfulneſs—to their induſtry,. to the deſire to 
excel, which manifeſts itſelf among them upon all 
occaſions, and to the very air of their eountenances. 
Strangers, who go to ſee this inſtitution (and there 
are very few who paſs through Munich who do not 
take that trouble) cannot ſufficiently expreſs their 
ſurpriſe at the air of happineſs and contentment 
which reigns throughout every part of this exten - 
ſive eſtabliſhment, and can hardly be ' perſuaded; 
that among thoſe they ſee ſo cheerfully engaged in 
that intereſting ſcene of induſtry, by far the greater 
part were, five years ago, the moſt miſerable- and 
moſt worthleſs of „ beggars 1 in tho 


ſtreets. 
An account of the means employed in nd 


about this change cannot fail to be intereſting to every 
benevolent mind; and this is what has encouraged 
me to lay theſe details before the public. 2 
By far the greater number of the poor people to- 
be taken care of were not only common beggars, 
but had been bred up from their very infancy in that 
profeſſion; and were ſo attached to their indolent 
and diſſolute way of living, as to prefer it to all- 
other ſituations. They were not only unacquainted 
with all kinds of work, but had the moſt inſuperable- 
averſion to honeſt labour; and had been ſo long fa- 
miliarized with every crime, that they had become 
perfectly callous to all ſenſe of ſhame and remorſe. 
With perſons of this deſcription, it is eaſy to 
be conceived that precepts ; admonitions; and 


nee, would be of little or no avail. But 
C where 
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by admonitions and puniſhments, to reform their 


| where proces fail, habits 1 may. ſometimes be fuc⸗ 
_ ceſsful, 


To make vickdus 5 anden people happy, it 
15 generally been ſuppoſed neceſſary, Art, to make 


them virtuous. But why not reverſe this order? 
Why not make them firſt happy, and then virtuous ? 
I happineſs and virtue be inſeparable, the end will 


be-as certainly obtained by the one method as by 


che other; and it is moſt - undoubtedly much 


eafher to contribute to the happineſs and comfort 
of perſons in à ſtate of poverty and miſery, than, 


morale. - 5 

2 ſtruck with the importance of this truck, 
all my meaſures were taken accordingly. Every 
thing was done that could be deviſed to make the 


poor people 1 had to deat with comfortable and 
happy in their new ſituation; and my hopes, that a 
habit of enjoying the real comforts and conve- 


niences which were provided for them, would in 
time, ſoften their hearts; —open their eyes and 
render them grateful and docile, were not diſap · 


pointed. 


The pleaſure F have had in the ſucceſs of this ex- 
periment is much eafier to be conceived than de- 


ſeribed. Would to God that my ſucceſs might en- 
courage others to follow my example! If it were 


generally known how little trouble, and how little 
expenee, /are required to, do much good, the heart- 
felt ſatisfaction which ariſes from reheving the wants, 


and promoting the happineſs of our fellow-creatures, 
is fo great, that I am perſuaded, acts of the moſt 


eſſential charity would be much more frequent, and 
5 | 8 the 
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the maſs of miſery among mankind vould conſe- 
quently be much leflened. 

_ Having taken my reſolution to ade the comfors | 
of the poor people, who were to” be provided for, 
the primary object of my attention, I conſidered 
what circumſtance in life, after the neceflaries, food 
and 'zaiment, contributes molt to comfort, and 1 
found it to be c/eguline/e, And fo very extenſive is 
che influence of cleanline(s, that it reaches even to 
the brute creation. 

With what care ndd attention Sk the foattibred; race 
waſh themſelves and put their plumage in order; 
and how perfectly neat, clean and elegant do they 
ever appear ! Among the beaſts of the field we find 
that thoſe which are the mot cleanly are generally 
the moſt gay and cheerful; or are diſtinguiſhed by a 
certain air of tranquillity and contentment; and 
finging birds are always remarkable for the neatneſs 
of their plumage. And ſo great is the effect of 
cleanlineſs upon man, that it extends even to his 
moral character. Virtue never dwelt long with filth 
and naſtineſs; nor do I believe there ever was a per- 
ſon ſcrupulouſly. attentive to cleanlineſs who was a con- 
ſummate villain“. 
© Almoſt all the great law-givers, and founders of — 
from the remoteſt antiquity, ſeem to have been aware of the in- 
fluence of cleanlineſs upon the moral character of man ; and 
have ſtrongly inculcated it. In many caſes it has been inter 
woven with the moſt ſulemn rites of public and private worſhip, 
and is ſo ſtill in many countries. The idea that the foul is de- 
filed and depraved by every thing wnclean, or which defiles the * 
body, has certainly prevailed in all ages 3 and has been particu» 
larly attended to by thoſe great benefactors of mapkind, who, by 


the introduction of peace and order ia ſociety, have laboured ſuc- 
ceſafully to promote the happineſs of their fellow-creatures. 
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Order and diforder=peace and war—health and 
ſickneſs, cannot exiſt together; but comfort and 
Fontentment, the inſeparable companions of happi- 


nu and virtue, can ny ariſe from order, Pore and 


health. 7 
Brute animals are evidently ihe cleanlineſs by 
inſtinct; and can there be a ſtronger proof of its 
being eſſentially neceſſary to their well-being 'and 
happineſs ?—But if cleanlineſs is neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs of brutes, hqw much more ſo muſt it be to 
the happineſs of the human race? 
The good effects of cleanlineſs, or rather the bad 
effects of filth and naſtinefs, may, I think, be very 
ſatisfactorily accounted for. Our bodies are con- 
tinually at war with whatever offends them, and every 
thing offends them that adheres to them, and irri- 
fates them; —and though by long habit we may be 
ſo accuſtomed to ſupport a phyſical ill, as to become 
almoſt inſenſible to it, yet it never leaves the mind 
perfectly at peace. There always remains a certain 
uneaſineſs, and diſcontent ;—an indeciſion, and an 
averſion from all ſerious application, which ſhows 
evidenthy/that the mind is not at reſt, _ 
Thoſe who from being afflicted with long and pain- 
ful diſeaſe, ſuddenly acquire health, are beſt able to 
judge of the force of this reaſoning. It is by the 
delightful ſenſation they feet; at being relieved from 
pain and uneaſineſs, that they learn to know the full 
extent of their former miſery; and the human heart 
is never ſo eficQually ſoftened, and fo well prepared 
and diſpoſed to receive virtuous impreſſions, as en 


ſuch occaſions. | | 
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It was with a view to bring the minds of the poor 
and unfortunate people I had to deal with to this 
ſtate, that I took ſo much pains 2 make them com- 
fortable in their new ſituation. The ſtate in which 
they had been uſed to live was certainly »moſt , 
wretehed and deplorable ; but they had been ſo long 
accuſtomed to it, that they were grown inſenſible 
to their own miſery. It was therefore neceſſary, in 
order to awaken their attention, to make the con- 
traſt between their former ſituation, and that which 
was prepared for them, as ſtriking as poſſible. To 
chis end, every thing was done that could be nn 

to make them really comfortable. AY 

- * Moſt of them had been uſed to living in ths moſt 
miſerable hovels, in the midſt of vermin, and every 
kind of filthineſs; or to fleep in the ſtfeets, and un- 
der the hedges, half naked, and expoſed to all the in- 
clemencies of the ſeaſons. A large and commodi- 
ous building, fitted up in the neateſt and moſt com- 
foꝛtable manner, was now provided for their recep- 
tion. In this agreeable retreat they found ſpacious 
and elegant apartments, kept with the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous neatneſs ; well warmed in winter; and well 
lighted; a good warm dinner every day, gratis; 
cooked and ſerved up with all poſſible attention to 
order andacleanlineſs;—materials and utenſils for 
thoſe who were able to work; —maſters, gratis, for 
thoſe who required inſtruction ;—the moſt generous 
pay, in money, for all the labour performed; and 
the kindeſt uſage from every perſon, from the 
bigheſt to the loweſt, belonging to the eſtabliſh 
ment. Here, in this aſylum fox the indigent and 
t. unfortunate, 
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Ef no ill uſage ;i—no: harſh language, is 
permitted. During five years that the eſtabliſnment 
has exiſted, not à blow has been given to any one; 
not even to à child by his inſtructor. 
As the rules and regulations for the preſervation 
of order are few, and eaſy to be obſerved, the in- 
ſtances of their being tranſgreſſed are rare; and aas 
all the labour performed, is paid by the piece; and 
not by the day; and is well paid; and as thoſe who 
gain the moſt by their work in the courſe of the 
week, receive proportional rewards on the Saturday 
evening; theſe are 1 een nen 
to induſtry, 
But before I ab to EY an account of the 
internal economy of this eſtabliſhment, it will be 
neceſſary to deſcribe the building which was appro- 
priated to this uſe ; and the other local cireum- 
ſances, neceſſary to be known, in order to have a 
clear idea of the ſubject. | 

This building, which is very me; is 1258 
ſantly ſituated in the Au, one of the ſuburbs of the 
[ity of Munich, It had formerly been a manufac- 
tory, but for many years had been deſerted and fall- 
ing to ruins. It was now completely repaired, and 
In part rebuilt. A large kitchen, with a large eat- 
ing-room adjoining it, and a commodious bake- 
Houſe, were added to the buildings; and work 
Mops for carpenters; ſmiths; turners; and ſuch 
other mechanics as were conſtantly wanted in the 
manufactory for making and repairing the machi- 
nery were eſtabliſhed, and furniſhed with tools. 
Large halls were fitted up for ſpinners of hemp; 


for ſpinners of flax for ſpinners of cstten 7 
ſpinners of wool ;—and for ſpinners of worſted; un 
adjoining to each hall a ſmall room was fitted up for 
2 clerk or inſpector of the hall, (bin- ſeb reiben J. 
This room, which was at the ſame time à ſtore- 
room, and counting-houſe, had a large viadow 
opening into the hall, from whence the ſpinners 
were ſupplied with raw materials; here they 
delivered their yarn when ſpun ; and from When 
they received an order upon the caſhier, a * 
the clerk, for the amount of their labour. 
Halls were likewiſe fitted up for weavers of 5 
158 for weavers of ſerges and ſhalloons; for linen 
weavers; for weavers of cotton goods, and for ſtock- 
ing weavers ;—and work- hops were provided for 
clothiers; cloth ſhearers;—<dyers ; ſadlers; - and 
rooms for wool-ſorters;---wool-carders z--wookgomb- 
ers, —knitters ;—ſempſtrefſes, &c. Magazines were 
fitted up as well for finiſhed manufactures, as for 
raw materials, and rooms for counting-houſes, 
ſtore-rooms for the kitcken and bake-houſe, and 
dwelling-rooms for the inſpectors and other officers. 
who were lodged in the houſe. 
A very ſpacious hall, 119 feet long, 37 feet 
wide, and 22 feet high, with many windows on 
both ſides, was fitted up as a drying- room; and in 
this hall tenters were placed for ſtretching out and 
drying eight pieces of cloth at once. This hall was 
ſo contrived as to ſerve for the dyer nd for r 
thier at the ſame time. 
A fulling-mill was eſtabliſhed upon a fream &f 
water which runs by one fide of the court round 
which the building is ereQed; and adjoining to the 
fulling 


I 


* 
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This whole edifice, which is very FEST PR was 
fitted up, as has already been obſerved, in the neat- 
eſt manner poſſible. In doing this, even the exter- 
nal appearance of the building was attended to. It 


was handſomely painted; without, as well as with- 


in; and pains were taken to give it an air of elegance, 


as well as of neatneſs and cleanlineſs. A large court 
in the middle of the building was handſomely pav- 


ed; and the ground before the building was levell- 


ea, and covered with gravel ; and the approach to 


it from every fide was made eaſy and commodious. 
Over the principal door, or rather gate, which 


fronts the ſtreet, is an inſcription, denoting the 
uſe to which the building is appropriated ; and in 
the paſſage leading into the court, chere is written 


in large letters of gold upon a 7 — Sraund—. * 


ALMS WILL BE RECEIVED HERE.“ 


Upon coming into the court you ſee inſcriptions 
over all the doors upon the ground floor, leading to 
the different parts of the building. Theſe inſcrip- 
tions, which are all in letters of goid upon a black 
ground, denote the particular uſes to which ook dit- 
ferent apartments are deſtined. 

This building having been got ready, and a \ ſuf: 
ficient number of ſpinning-wheels, looms, and other 
utenſils made uſe of in the moſt common manufac- 
tures being provided; together with a ſufficient 
ſtock of raw materials, I proceeded to carry my plan 


into execution in the manner which will be related 


in the ne e 7 35 
CHAP. 
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An A of the in up 7 the NR at M ue. 
He Inhabitants are called upan for their Afſot- 
ance.— General Subſcription for the Relief and 8. up- 
port of the Poor. —All other public and pious 
Collections * the Poor aboli Wed. | 


8 pales, 2 time im- 
memorial, being conſidered in Bavaria as a day 
peculiarly ſet apart for giving alms; and the beg- 
gars neyer failing to be all out upon that occaſion; 
choſe that moment as being the moſt fayourable- 
for beginning my operations. Early in the morning 
of the firſt of January 1790, the officers and non- 
commiſſioned officers of the three regiments of in- 
fantry in garriſon, were ſtationed in the different 
ſtreets, where . were directed to wait for fur- 
ther orders. 9 

. Having, in the mean time, aſſembled, at my 
lodgings, the field - officers, and all the chief magi- 
ſtrates of the town, I made them acquainted with 
my intention to proceed that very morning to the 
execution of a plan I had formed for taking up the 
beggars, and providing for the poor; and aſked 
their immediate aſſiſtange. | 

To ſhew the public that it was not my wiſh. to 
- carry this. meaſure into execution by mulitary force 
alone, 
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alone (which might have rendered the meaſure 
odious) but that I was diſpoſed to ſhew all becom- 
ing deference to the civil authority, I begged the 
magiſtrates to accompany me, and the field-officers 
of the garriſon, in the execution of the firlt and 
moſt diſſicult part of the undertaking, that of ar- 
reſting the beggars, - This they moſt readily con- 
ſented to, and we immediately ſallied out into the 
ſtreet, myſelf accompanied by the chief magiltrate 
of the town, and each of the field-olficers by an in- 
ferior magiſtrate. 
WMe were hardly got into the ſtreet when we 

were accoſted by a beggar, who aſked us for alms. 
1 went up to him, and laying my hand gently-upon 
His ſhoulder, told him, that from thenceforwards 
begging would not be permitted in Munich ;—that 
if be really ſtood in need of affiſtance (which 
would immediately be enquired into) the neceſ- 
ary affiſtanics ſhould certainly be given him, but 
that begging was forbidden; and if he was detected 
in it again he would be ſeverely puniſhed. I then 
delivered him over to an orderly ſerjeant who was 
following me, with directions to conduct him to 
the Townhall, and deliver him into the hands of 
thoſe he ſhould find there to receive him; and 
then turning to the officers and a ede who 
accompanied me, I begged they would take notice, 

that I had myſelf, 20irh my own hands, arreſted the 
firſt beggar we had met; and I requeſted them 
not only to follow my example themſelves, by 
arreſting all the beggars they ſhould meet 'with, 


but that they would alfo endeavour to perſuade 
others, 


others, and particularly the officers, non- commiſ. 
ſioned officers, and ſoldiers of the garrifon, that it 
was by no means derogatory to their character as 
ſoldiers, or in anywiſe diſgraceful to them, to aſſiſt 
in ſo 0 fu and laudable an undertaking. Theſe 
gentlemen having cheerfully and unanimouſly pro- 
miſed to do their utmoſt to ſecond me in this bpſt- 
neſs, diſperſed into the different parts of the town, 
and with the affiſtance of the military, which they 
found every where waiting for orders, the town was 
fo thoroughly cleared of beggars in Teſs' than an 
hour, that not one was to be found in the ſtreets. 

Thoſe who were arreſted were conducted to the 
Town-hall, where their names were inferibed in 
printed liſts provided for that purpoſe, and they 
were then diſmiſſed to their own lodgings, with di- 
rections to repair the next day to the newly erected 
„Military Work-houſe”” in the Au; where they 
would find comfortable warm rooms; a good warm 
dinner every day; and work for all thoſe who were 
in a condition to labour. They were likewiſe told 
that a commiſſion ſhould immediately be appointed 
to enquire into their circumſtances, and to m_ | 
them ſuch regular weekly allowances of money, 
alms, as they ſhould ſtand in need of; which was 
accordingly done, 

Orders were then iſſued to all the military 10 
in the different parts of the town, to ſend out pa- 
troles frequently into the ſtreets in their neighbour- 
hood, to arreſt all the beggars they ſhould meet 
with; and a reward was offered for each beggar 
they ſhould arreſt and deliver over to the civil ma- 

giſtrate. 


| 
1-2 
| 
| 
| 


thenceforward they w were 8 in awe. 
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giſtrate. The guard of the police was like wife di 


rected to be vigilant; and the inhabitants at large, 
of all ranks and denominatians, were earneſtly call- 
ed upon to aſſiſt in completing a work of ſo much 
public utility, and which had been ſo happily be- 


gun. In an addreſs to the public, which was 


printed and diſtributed gratis among the inhabi- 
tants, the fatal conſequences arifing from the pre- 
valence of mendicity were deſcribed in the moſt 
lively and affecting colours—and the manner point- 
ed out in which they could moſt effectually aſſiſt in 
putting an end to an evil n 9 and 
e Are to ſociety. 


As this addrefs (Which was written with gien 
ſpirit, by a man well known in the literary world, 
Profeſſor Babo) gives a very ſtriking and a ve 
Juſt picture of the character, manners, and cul 
toms, of the hords of idle and diſſolute vagabonds 
which infeſted Munich at the, time the meaſure in 


1 e this occaſion I muſt not kink to mention a curious 
circumſtance, which contributed very much towards clearing the 
town eſſectually of beggars. It being found that ſome of the 
moſt hardened of theſe vagabonds were attempting to return to 
heir old practices, and that they found means to eſcape the pa- 


roles, by keeping a ſharp look-out, and avoiding them; to hold 


them more eſſectually in check, the patroles ſent out upon this 


ſervice were ordered to go without arms. In conſequence of this 


arrangemeat, the beggars being no longer able to diſtinguiſh who 
were in ſcarch of them, and who were not, ſaw a patrale in 
every ſoldier they met with in the ſtreets (and of theſe there 
were great numbers, Munich being a garriſon town) and from 


- queſtion 
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queſtion Was :adoptha;”; and of the varidus artifices. 
they made uſe of in carrying on their depredations ; 

I have thought it might not be improper to annex 
it; at full length, in the Appendix, No. J. 
This addreſs, which was preſented to all the heads 
| of families in the city, and to many by myſelf, hay- 
ing gone round to the doors of moſt of the princi- 
pal citizens for that purpoſe, was accompanied by 
printed liſts, in which the inhabitants were requeſt- 
ed to ſet down their names places of abode; 
and the ſums they choſe to contribute monthly, for 
the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment. Theſe liſts, (tranſ- 
lations of which are alſo inſerted in the Appendix, 
No. II.) were delivered to the heads of families, 
with duplicates, to the end that one copy being ſent 
in to the committee, the other might remain with 
the maſter of the family. 

Theſe ſubſcriptions being perfectly voluntary, mighy 
be augmented or diminiſhed at pleaſure. When any 
perſon-choſe to alter his ſubſcription, he ſent to the 
public office for two blank ſubſcription liſts, and 
filling them up anew, with ſuch alterations as he 
thought proper to make, he took up. his old liſt at 
the office, and depoſited the new one in its ſtead. 
The ſubſcription liſts being all collected, they 
were ſorted, and regularly entered according to the 
numbers of the houſes of the ſubſcribers, in ſixteen 
e liſts “, anne to the ſixteen ſubdiviſions 


= Upon a new Aivifion of the town, = the ſubuibs were 
included, the number of ſubdiviſions (abtheilungs) were e augment 


dee three. 
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or diſtricts of the eity; and a copy of the general 
liſt of each men e nem 
the diſtrict. 

Theſe ces which were Secpesly: ae 
ed, ſerved for the direction of the commiſſary in col- 
lecting the ſubſcriptions in his diſtrict, which was 
done en the laſt Sunday JP of every 
month. 

The amount of the collection was zndinediatcly 
delivered by the commiſſary into the hands of the 
banker of the inſtitution, for which he received two 
receipts from the banker; one of which he kept for 
his own juſtification, and the other he tranſmitted to 
the committee, with his report of the collection, 
which he was directed to ſend in an ſoon. as. the col- 


lection was made. | 
As there were fome benen es from;anpdety, 


or other motives, did not chooſe to have it known 

publickly how much they gave in alms to the poor, 
and on that account were not willing to have put 
down their names upon the liſt of the ſubſcribers, 
the whole ſum they were deſirous of appropriating 
to that purpoſe ; to accommodate matters to the pe. 
culiar delicacy of their feelings, the following ar- 
rangement was made, and carried into execution 
with great ſucceſs. 

Thoſe who were deſirous of contributing pri- 
vately to the relief of the poor, were notified by an 
advertiſement publiſhed in the news- papers, that 
they might ſend to the banker of the inſtitutioh 
any fums for that purpoſe they might think proper, 
under any feigned name, or under any motto or 

other 
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other device; and that not only a receipt would be 
given to the bearer, for the amount, without any 
queſtions being aſked him, but, for greater ſecurity 
- publie acknowledgement of the receipt cf the ſum 
would be publiſhed by the banker, with à mention 
of the fetgned name or device under n * n 
in the next 1 M unich Gazette. © © 

To accommodate thoſe who might be Apel to 
give trifling fums occaftonally, for the relief of the 
poor, and who did not 'choofe to go, or to ſend to 
the banker, fixed poor- boxes were placed in all the 
churches, and moſt of the inns; coffeechouſes; 
and other places of public reſort; but nobody 4ras 
ever called upon to put any thing into theſe boxes, 
nor was any poor's-box carried round, or any pri- 
vate collection or alms-gathering permitted to be 
made upon any occaſion, or under any Reute 
whatever. 

When the inhabitants had ſubſcribed Hberally to 
the ſupport of the inſtitution, it was but juſt to ſe- 
cure them from all further importunity in behalf of 
the poof. This was promiſed, and it was moſt ef- 
fectually done; though not without ſome difficulty, 
and a very conſiderable F to the eftabliſh. 
ment. 

The poor ſtudents in the Latin and German 
ſchools ;—the ſiſters of the religious order of cha- 
rity the directors of the h6ſpital of lepers; and 
ſome other public eſtabliſhments, had been ſo long 
in the habit of making collections, by going round 
among the inhabitants from houſe to houſe at ſtated 
periods, aſking alms, that they had acquired a ſort 

. of 
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of right to levy, thoſe, periodical / contributions, of 
which it was not thought prudent to. diſpoſſeſs them 
without giving them an equivalent. And in order 
that this equivalent might not appear to be taken 
from the ſums ſubſcribed, by the inhabitants for the 
ſupport of the poor, it was paid out of the monthly 
allowance which the inſtitution received from the 
chamber of finances, or public treaſury of the ſtate. 
Beſides theſe periodical collections, there were 
athens, ſtill more troubleſome to the inhabitants, 
from which it was neceſſary to free them; and ſome 
of theſe laſt were even ſanctioned by legal authority. 
It is the cuſtom in Germany for apprentices in 
moſt of the mechanical trades, as ſoon as they 
have finiſhed their appreticeſhips with their maſ- 
ters, to travel, during three or four years, in the 
neighbouring countries and / provinces, to perfect 
themſelves in their profeſſions by working as jour- 
neymen wherever they can find employment. 
When one of thoſe itinerant journeymen-tradeſmen 
comes into a town, and cannot find employment in 
it, he is conſidered as having @ right to beg the 
aſſiſtance of the inhabitants, and particularly of thoſe 
of the trade he profeſſes, to enable him to go to 
the next town; and this aſſiſtance it was not 
thought juſt to refuſe. This cuſtom was nest 
only very troubleſome to the inhabitants, but gave 
riſe to innumerable abuſes. Great numbers of 
idle vagabonds were continually ſtrolling about the 
country under the name of travelling journeymen- 
tradeſmen; and though any perſon, who preſented 


himſelf as ſuch in any ſtrange place, was obliged to 
| produce” 
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produce (for-his legitimation) a certificate from his 
laſt maſter, in whoſe ſervice he had been employed, 
yet ſuch certificates were - ſo- eaſily counterfeited, 
ar obtained by fraud, that ye TONE: . be 
placed in tlem. 8 
Io remedy all theſe evils, the Wüste en 
ment was made: thoſe travelling journeymen-tradeſ- 
men who arrive at Munich, and do not find em- 

ployment, are obliged to quit the town immediately, 

or to repair to the military work-houſe, where they 0 
are either furniſhed with work, or a ſmall ſum is 
given them to enable them to purſue their journey 
farther. | 
Another arrangement by which the inhabitants 
have been relieved from much importunity, and by 
which a ſtop has been put to many abuſes, is the 
new regulation reſpecting thoſe who ſuffer by fire; 
ſuch ſufferers commonly obtain from government 
ſpecial permiſſion to make collections of charitable 
donations among the inhabitants in certain diſtricts, 
during a limited time. Inſtead of the permiſſion to 
make collections in the city of Munich, the ſuf- 
ferers now receive certain ſums from the funds of 
the inſtitution for the poor. By this arrangement, 
not only the inhabitants are relieved from the impor- 
tunity which always attends public collections of 
alms, but the ſufferers ſave a great deal of time, 
which they formerly ſpent in going about from houſe 
to houſe ; ; and the ſale of theſe permiſſions to under- 
takers, and many other abuſes, but too frequent 
before this arrangement took place, are now pre- 


vented. 


D The 
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Ihe detailed account publiſhed-in the Appendix, 
No. III. of the receipts and expenditures of the in- 
ſtitution during five'years, will ſhow the amount 
of the expence incurred in relieving the inhabitants 
from the various periodical and other collections be- 
fore mentioned. 
But not to loſe ſight too lang of the moſt intereſt. | 
ing object of this eſtabliſhment, we muſt follow the 
people who were arreſted in the ſtreets, to the aſy- 
lum which was prepared for them, but which no 
doubt appeared to them at firſt a moſt odious priſon. 


The di ferent Kinds of E mployment given to the Beg- 
gart upon their being aſſembled in the Houſe of In- 

 duftry.—T heir great Awkwaraneſs at firſt. —T heir 
 Decility, and their Progreſs in uſeful Induſtry.— 
The Manner in which they were treated. The 
Manner in which they were fed.—The Precauti- 
ons uſed to prevent Abuſes in the Public Kitchen 
from which they were fed. | 


þ by far FO greater part of theſe poor creatures 
were totally unacquainted with every kind of uſeful 
labour, it was neceffary to give them ſuch work, at 
firſt, as was very eaſy to be performed, and in which 
the raw materials were of little value; and then, by 
degrees, as they became more adroit, to employ 
them in manufacturing more valuable articles. 

As hemp is a very cheap commodity, and as the 
ſpinning of hemp is eaſily learned, particularly when 
it is deſigned for very coarſe and ordinary matufac- 
tures, 15,000 pounds of that article were purchaſed 
in the palatinate, and tranſported to Munich; and 
ſeveral hundred ſpinning wheels, proper for ſpin- 
ning it, were provided; and ſeveral good ſpinners, 
as inſtructors, were engaged, and in readineſs, when 
this houſe of induſtry was opened for the reception 
of the poor. 


D 2 | Flax 
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Flax and wool were likewiſe provided, and ſome 
few good ſpinners of thoſe articles were engaged as 
inſtructors; but by far the greater number of the 
poor began with ſpinning of hemp; and ſo great 
was their awk wardneſs at firſt, that they abſolutely 
ruined almoſt all the raw materials that were put in- 
to their hands. By an exact calculation of profit 

and lofs, it was found that the manufaQory actually 
loſt more than zoo florins upon the articles of hemp 
and flax, during the firſt three months; but we 
were not diſcouraged by theſe unfavourable begin- 
nings; they were indeed eaſy to be foreſeen, conſider- 
ing the ſort of people we had to deal with, and how 
neceſſary it was to pay them at a very high rate for 
the little work they were able to perform, in order 
to keep up their courage, and induce them to per- 
ſevere with cheerfulneſs in acquiring more ſkill and 
addreſs in their labour. If the gſtabliſhment was 
| ſupported at ſome little expence, in the beginning, 
it afterwards richly repaid theſe advances, as will be 


ſeen in the ſequel of this account. 
As the clothing of the army was the market 


upon which I principally depended, in diſpoſing 
of the manufactures which ſhould be made in the 
houſe, the woollen manufactory was an object moſt 
neceſſary to be attended to, and from which I ex- 
pected to derive moſt advantage to the eſtabliſh- 
ment; but ſtill it was neceſſary to begin with the 
manufacture of hemp and flax, not only becauſe 
thoſe articles are leſs valuable than wool, and the 


loſs wiſing from their being ſpoiled 86 the awk- 
wardneſs 


- 
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wWardneſs of beginners is of leſs conſequence, but | 
alſo for another reaſon, which appears to me to be 
of ſo much importance as to require a particular 
APRIL: | I 
Tt was hinted above that it was found neceſſary, | 
in order to encourage beginners in theſe induſtrious 
purſuits, to pay them at a very high rate for the lit- 
tle work they were able to perform; but every bo- 
dy knows that no manufacture can poſſibly ſubſiſt 
long, where exorbitant prices are paid for labour; 
and it 1s eaſy to conceive what diſcontent and diſ- 
guſt would be occaſioned among the workmen up- 
on lowering the prices which had for a length of 
time been given for labour. By employing the poor 
people in queſtion at firſt in the manufactures of 
hemp and flax, manufactures which were not in- 
tended to be carried on to any extent, it was eaſy 
afterwards, when they had acquired a certain degree 
of addreſs in their work, to take them from-theſe 
manufactures, and put them to ſpinning of wool, 
worſted or cotton; care having been taken to fix 
the price of labour in theſe laſt-· mentioned manufac- 
tures at a reaſonable rate. 5 
The dropping the manufacture of any particular 
article altogether, or purſuing it leſs extenſively, 
could produce no bad effect upon the general 
eſtabliſhment ; but the lowering of the price of 
labour, in any inſtance, _ not 8 to Jug 
many: N 
It is neceſſary, in oterubing like this, cauti- 
auf to avoid every thing that could produce dil. 
courage- 
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couragement and- diſcontent among thoſe upon 
whoſe induſtry alone ſucceſs muſt depend. ir 

It is eaſy to conceive that ſo great a number of 
8 beings, of all ages and ſexes, taken as ãt 
were out of their very element, and placed in a fitu- 
ation ſo perfectly new to them, could not fail to be 
productive of very intereſting ſituations. Would 

to God I were able to do juſtice to this fubje&! but 
no language can deſcribe the affecting ſcenes to 
which I was a witneſs upon this occaſion, | 
The exquiſite delight which a ſenſible mind muſt 
feel, upon ſeeing many hundreds of wretched be- 
ings awaking from a ſtate of miſery and inaQtivity, 
-as from a dream; and applying themſelves with 
-cheerfulneſs to the employments of uſeful induſtry; 
-—upon ſeeing the firſt dawn of placid content break 
upon a countenance covered with habitual gloom, 
and furrowed and diſtorted by JN panes is eaſi- 
er to be conceived than deſcribed. 

During the firſt three or four days that theſe poor 
Wohle were aſſembled, it was not poſſible entirely to 
prevent confuſion: there was nothing like mutinous 

reſiſtance among them; but their ſituation was fo 
new to them, and they were ſo very awkward in it, 
| that it was difficult to bring them into any tolerable 
order. At length, however, by diſtributing them 
in the different halls, and aſſigning to each his par- 
ticular place, (the places being all diſtinguiſhed by 
numbers,) they were brought into ſuch order as to 
enable the inſpectors, and * to: ing, 55 their 
"operations; | : | | | 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe. who underſtood any kind of work, were 
placed i in the apartments where the work they uns 
derſtood was carried on; and the others, being claſſ- 
ed according to their ſexes, and as much as poſſible. 
according to their ages, were placed under the im- 
mediate care of the different inſtructors. By much 
the larger number were put to ſpinning of hemp; 
others, and particularly the young children from 
four to ſeven years of age, were taught to knit, and 
toſew; and the moſt awkward among the men, and 
partleularly the old, the lame, and the infirm, were 
put to carding of wool. Old women, whoſe fight 
was too weak to ſpin, or whoſe hands trembled with 
palſy, were made to ſpool yarn for the weavers ; and 
young children, who were too weak to labour, 
were placed upon ſeats erected for that purpoſe round 
the rooms where other children worked. 

As it was winter, fires were kept in every part of 
the building, from morning till night; and all the 
rooms were lighted up till nine o'clock in the even- 
ing. Every room and every ſtaircaſe was neatly 
ſwept.; and cleaned twice a day; once early in the 
morning, before the people were aſſembled, 
once while they were at 
by placing ventilators, and A opening the 
windows, to keep the air of the rooms perfectly ſweet 
and free from all diſagreeable ſmells; and the rooms 
themſelves were not only neatly white-waſhed and 
fitted up, and arranged in every reſpec with ele. 
gance, but care was taken to clean the windows ve⸗ 
Ty often; — to clean the court. yard every day — 


and 
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and even to 2 away the rubbiſh fromthe ſtreet 
X in front of the building, to a : conſiderable diſtance 
| on every ſide. 

Thoſe who frequented this eſtabliſhment were ex- 
pected to arrive at the fixed hour in the morning, 
which hour varied according to the ſeaſon of the 
year; if they came too late, they were gently repri- 
manded ; and if they perſiſted in being tardy, with- 
out being able to give a ſufficient excuſe for not 
coming ſooner, they were puniſhed by being depriv- 
ed of their dinner, which otherwiſe they received 
every day gratis. 

At the hour of dinner, a large bell was rung in 
the court, when thoſe at work in the different parts 
of the building repaired to the dining-hall where 
they found a wholeſome and nouriſhing repaſt ; con- 
fiſting of about a pound and a quarter, Avoirdupois 
weight, of a very rich ſoup of peas and barley, mix- 
ed with cuttings of fine white bread ; and a piece 
of excellent rye bread, weighing ſeven ounces ; ; whict 

laſt they commonly put in their pockets, and carri 
ed home for their ſupper. Children were At ; 
the ſame portion as grown perſons; and a mother, 
who had one or more young children, was allowed 

a a portion for each of them. | 

Thoſe who, from ſickneſs, or other bodily infirmi- 
ties, were not able to come to the work-houſe ;—as 
alſo thoſe who, on account of young children they 
had to nurſe, or ſick perſons to take care of, found 
it more convenient to work at their own lodgings, 
(and of theſe there were many,) were not on that 
account 
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account 'deptived' of their dinners. Upon repre- 
ſenting their caſes to the committee, tickets were 
granted them, upon which they were authorized to 
receive from the public kitchen, daily, the number 
of portions ſpecified in the ticket; and theſe they 
might ſend for by a child, or by any other perſon 
they thought proper to employ ; it was neceſſary, 
however, that the ticket ſhould always be produced, 
otherwiſe the portions were not delivered. This 
precaution was neceſſary, to prevent abuſes on the 
part of the poor. 

Many other precautions were taken to prevent 
frauds on the part of thoſe employed in the kitchen, 
and in the various other offices and departments 
concerned in feeding the poor. 

The bread-corn, peas, barley, &c. were purchaſ- 
ed in the public market in large quantities, and at 
times when thoſe articles were to be had at reaſon- 
able prices; and were laid up in ſtore-rooms pro- 
vided for that purpoſe, under the care of the ſtore- 
keeper of the Military Work-houſe. 

The baker received his flour by weight from the 
ſtore-keeper, and in return delivered a certain fixed 
quantity of bread. Each loaf, when well baked, 
and afterwards dried, during four day s, in a bread- 
room through which the air had a free paſſage, 


_ .. weighed two pounds ten ounces Avoirdupois. Such 


a loaf was divided into fix portions; and large 
baſkets filled with thefe pieces being placed in the 
paſſage leading to the dining-hall, the portions were 
delivered out to the poor as they paſſed to go into 

| the 
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the hall, each perſon who paſſed giving a medal of 
tin to the perſon who gave him the bread, in return 


for each portion received. Theſe medals, which 
were given out to the poor each day in the halls, 
where they worked, by the ſteward, or by the in- 
ſpectors of the hall, ſerved to prevent frauds in the 
diſtribution of the bread ; the perſon who diſtribut- 
ed it being obliged to produce them as vouchers of 


the quantity given out each day. 


Thoſe who had received theſe portions of bread, 
held them up in their hands upon their coming into 
the dining-hall, as a ſign that they had a right to 
ſeat themſelves at the tables; and as many portions 


of bread as they produced, ſo many portions of ſoup 


they were entitled to receive; and thoſe portions 


which they did not eat they were allowed to carry 


away; fo that the delivery of bread was a check 
upon the delivery of ſoup, and vice ver/a. 

The kitchen was fitted up with all poſſible atten- 
tion, as well to convenience, as to. the economy, of 
fuel. This will readily be believed by thoſe who 
are informed, that the whole work of the kitchen is 


performed, with great eaſe, by three. cook-maids ; 


and that the daily expence for fire- wood amounts 


to no more than twelve creutzers, or four-pence 


halfpenny ſterling, when dinner is provided for 1000 
people. The number of perſons who are fed daily 
from this kitchen is, at a medium, in ſummer, about 
one thouſand, (rather more than leſs,) and in winter, 
about 1200. Frequently, however, there have been 


more than 1 * at table. 


As 
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As Aa particular account of this. kitchen, with 
drawings ; ;. together with an account of a number of 
new and very intereſting experiments relative to the 
economy. of fuel, will be annexed to this work, I 
ſhall add nothing more now upon the ſubject; except 
it be the certificate, which may be ſeen in the Ap- 
pendix, No. IV; which I have thought prudent to 
publiſh, in order to prevent my being ſuſpected of 
exaggeration in diſplaying the ES of my 
economical arrangements. 
Ihe affertion, that a warm dinner may be cooked | 
for 1000 perſons, at the trifling expence of four- 
pence halfpenny for fuel; and that, too, where the 
cord, five feet eight inches and nine- tenths long, 
five feet eight inches and nine-tenths high, and five 
feet three inches and two-tenths wide, Engliſh mea» 
ſure, of pine-wood, of the moſt indifferent quality, 
coſts above ſeven ſhillings ; and where the cord of 
hard wood, ſuch as beech and oak, of equal dimen- 
ſions, coſts more than twice that ſum, may appear in- 
credible; yet I will venture to aſſert, and I hereby 
pledge myſelf with the public to prove, that in the 
kitchen of the Military Academy at Munich, and 
eſpecially in à kitchen lately built under my direo- 
tion at Verona, in the hoſpital of /a Pietd, I have 
carried the economy of fuel {till further. vie 
To prevent frauds in the kitchen of the inſtitu- 
tion for the poor at Munich, the ingredients are de- 
Aivered each day by the ſtore-keeper, to the chief 
cook; and a perſon of confidence, not belonging 
49 > the * Kitchen, attends at the Proper hour to ſee 
that 
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that they are actually uſed. Some one bf the in- 
ſpectors, or other chief officer of the'eſtabliſhment, 

alſo attends at the hour of dinner, to ſee that the 
victuals furniſhed to the poor are good; wel dreſf- 
ed; and properly ſerved up. 

As the dining-hall is not large enough to accom- 
modate all the poor at once, they dine in companies 

of as many as can be ſeated together, (about i 50); 
thoſe who work in the houſe being ſerved firſt, and 
then thoſe who come from the town. 

Though | moſt of thoſe who work in their own 
lodgings ſend for their dinners, yet there are many 
others, and particularly fuch as from great age or 
other bodily infirmities are not able to work, who 
come from the town every day to the public hall to 
dine; and as theſe are frequently obliged to wait 
| ſome time at the door, before they can be admitted 
into the dining-hall;—that is to ſay, till all the poor 
who work in the. houſe have finiſhed their dinners ; 
—for their more comfortable accommodation, a 
large room, provided with a ſtove for heating it in 
winter, has been conſtructed, adjoining to the build- 
of-the- inſtitution, but not within the court, where 
theſe poor people aſſemble, and are ſheltered from 

the inclemency of the weather while they wait for 
admittance into the dining-hall. * PUT 9 Th, 

Jo preſerve order and decorum at theſe publie 

dinners, and to prevent crowding and joſtling at 
the door of the dining-hall, the ſteward, or ſome 
other officer of the houſe of ſome authority, is 


| ene preſent i in the hall during dinner; and two 
| Privates 
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privates of the police guards, who know moſt of 
the poor perſonally, take poſt at the door of the hall, 
one on each fide of it; and between them the poor 
are obliged to paſs ſingly i into the hall. 

As ſoon as a company have taken their places at 
the table, (the ſoup being always ſerved out and 
placed upon the tables before they are admitted,) 
upon a ſignal given by the officer who preſides at the 
dinner, they all repeat together a ſhort prayer. Per- 
haps I ought to aſk pardon for mentioning ſo old- 
_ faſhioned a cuſtom ; but I own I am old-faſhioned 
enough myſelf to like ſuch things, . 

N As an account in detail will be given in CE 
place, of the expence of feeding theſe poor people, 
I ſhall only obſerve here, that this expence was con- 
ſiderably lefſened by the voluntary donations of 
bread; and offal meat, which were made by the 
bakers and butchers of the town and ſuburbs. The 
beggars, not ſatisfied with the money which they ex- 
torted from all ranks of people by their unceaſing 
importunity, had contrived to lay certain claſſes of 
the inhabitants under regular periodical contribu- 
tions of certain commodities ; and eſpecially eat- 
ables ; which they collected in kind. Of this nature 
were the contributions which were levied by them 

upon the bakers, butchers, keepers of eating-houſes, 
ale-houſe keepers, brewers, &c. all of whom were 
obliged, at ſtated periods; once a- week at leaſt ;— 
or oftener ;—to deliver to ſuch of the beggars as 
preſented themſelves at the hour appointed, very 


: conſiderable. quantities of bread, meat, ſoup, and 
other 
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other eatables; and to ſuch a length were theſe 
ſhameful ee carried, that a conſiderable 
traffic was actually carried on with the articles ſo 
collected, between the beggars and a number of 
petty ſhop-keepers, or huckſters, who purchaſed 
them of the beggars, and made a buſineſs of ſelling 
them by retail to the indigent and induſtrious inha- 
bitants. And though theſe abuſes were well known 
to the public, yet this cuſtom had ſo long exiſted, 
and ſo formidable were the beggars become to the 
inhabitants, that it was by no means ſafe, or adviſ. | 
able, to refuſe their demands. 

Upon the town being cleared of beggars, theſe 
impoſitions: ceaſed of courſe; and the worthy citi- 
Zens, who were relieved Gon this burthen, felt ſo 
ſenfibly the ſervice that was rendered them, that, 
to ſhow their gratitude, and their deſire to affiſt in 
ſupporting ſo uſeful an eſtabliſhment, they volun- 
| tarily offered, in addition to their monthly ſubſcrip- 
tions in money, to contribute every day a certain 
quantity of bread, meat, ſoup, &c. towards feed- 
ing the poor in the Military Work-houſe. And 
theſe articles were collected every day by the ſer- 
vants of the eſtabliſhment ; ; who went round the 
town with ſmall carts, neatly fitted up, and ele- 
gantly painted, and drawn by ſingle ſmall horſes, 
neatly harneſſed, 

As in theſe, as well as in all other colletions of 
public charity, it was neceſſary to arrange matters 
ſo that the public might ſafely place the moſt per- 
fet confidence i in thoſe wo were charged with theſe 

details; 
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details; the collections were made in a manner in 
which it was evidently impoſſible for thoſe employed 
in making them to defraud the poor of any part of 
that which their charitable and more opulent fellow. 
citizens defigned for their relief.—And to this cir- 
cumſtance principally it may, I believe, be attri- 


buted, that theſe donations have for ſuch a length 


of time (more than five years,) continued to be ſo 
conſiderable. 

In the collection of the ſoup, and of the fel 
meat at the butchers ſhops, as thoſe articles were 
not very valuable and not eaſily concealed or dif- 
poſed of, no particular precautions were neceflary, 
other than ſending round publicly and at a certain 
bour the carts deſtined for thoſe purpoſes. Upon 
that for collecting the ſoup, which was upon four 
wheels, was a large caſk neatly painted with an in- 
| ſcription on each ſide in large letters, . for the Poor. 

\That for the meat held a large tub with a cover, 
painted with the ſame colours, and marked on both 
ſides with the ſame inſcription. 

Beſide this tub, other ſmaller tubs, painted in like 
manner, and bearing the fame inſcription, <* for the 
Poor, were provided and hung up in conſpicuous 
ſituations in all the butchers' ſhops in the town. 
In doing this, two objects were had in view, firſt 
the convenience of the butchers; that in cutting 
up their meat they might haye a convenient place to 
lay by that which they ſhould deſtine for the poor 
till it ſhould be called for; and ſecondly, to give 
an oppartanity to thoſe who bought meat in their 

ſhops 


＋ 
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ſhops to throw in any odd- ſcraps, or bones, they. 
might receive, and which they might not think. 
worth the trouble of carrying home. Tn; 
- Theſe odd pieces are more frequently to be met 
5 EY in the lots which are fold in the butchers? ſhops 
in Munich than in almoſt any other town; for as 
the price of meat is fixed by authority, the butchers 
have a right to fell the whole carcaſe, the bad pieces 
with the good, ſo that with each good lot there is 
what in this country is called the zugewicht, that 
is to ſay, an indifferent ſcrap of offal meat, or piece 
of bone, to make up the weight; and theſe re- 
fuſe pieces were very often thrown into the poor's 
tub; and after being properly cleaned and boiled, 
ſerved to make their ny much more ſavoury and 
E N J 
In the colledion 90 the daily donations of bread, 
as that article is more valuable, and more eaſily con- 
cealed and diſpoſed of, more precautions were uſed 
to prevent frauds on the parts of the ſervants who 
were ſent round to make the collection. 
The cart which was employed for this purpoſe 
was furniſhed with a large wooden cheſt, firmly 
-nailed down upon it, and provided with a good 
lock and key; and this cheſt, which was neatly. 
painted, and [embelliſhed with an inſcription, was 
ſio contrived, by means of an opening in the top of 
a large vertical wooden tube fixed in its lid, and 
made in the form of a mouſe- trap, that when it 
was locked, (as it always was when it was ſent 
round for the donations. of bread,) a loaf of 
bread, 
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dread, or any ching of that ſize, cd be put into, 
it; but nothing could be taken out of it by the ſame 
opening. Upon the return of the cart, the bread- 
cheſt was opened by the ſteward, who keeps the key 
of it; and its contents, after being entered in a re- 
giſter kept for that purpoſe, were delirered over FM 
the care of the ſtore-keeper. 

Ihe bread collected was 3 ſock as not 
having been ſold in time, had become tov old, haxd, 
and ſtale for the market; but which, being cut fine, 
a handful of it put into a baſin of good peale-oup, 
vas a great addition to it, 

The amount of theſe charitable donations i in ES: 
may be ſeen in the tranſlations of the original re- 
turns, which are annexed in the Appendix, No. III. 

The collections of ſoup were not long continued, 
it being found to be in general of much too inferior 
a quality to be mixed with the foup made in the 
kitchen of the poor-houſe; but the collections of 
bread, and of meat, continue to this time, and are 
ſtill very productive. 

But the greateſt reſource in feeding the poor, is 
one which I am but juſt beginning to avail myſelf 
of,—the uſe of potatoes*. Of this ſubject, hows» 
ever, I ſhall treat more largely hereafter. 

The above-mentioned precautions uſed in making 
collections in kind, may perhaps appear trifling, and 
ſuperfluous ; they were nevertheleſs very nn 
It was alſo found neceſſary to change all the poor's- 
boxes in the churches, to prevent their being rob- 


This was written in the ſummer of the year 1795. 
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bed: for though in thoſe which were firſt put up, : 
the openings were not only ſmall, but ended in 4 
curved tube, ſo that it appeared almoſt impoſſible 
to get any of the money out of the box by the ſame 
opening by which it was ppt i into it; ; yet means were 
found, by introducing into the opening thin pieces 
of elaſtic wood, covered with bird-lime, to rob the 
boxes. "This was prevented in the new boxes, by 
cauſing the money to deſcend throngh a ſort of bag. 

with a hole in the bottom of i it, or- rather a flexible 
tube, n. ade of chain- work, with i iron wire, ſuſpend- 


ed i in the middle of the box. 
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CHAP. VM. 


Apology hr the Want of Method in treating the Sub 
ject under Gonfideration.—Of the variaus Means 
uſed. for encouraging Indu/try among the Poor. f | 

the internal Arrangement and Gavernment of the | 

Houſe of Induftry—IWWhy called the Military Work- 
houſe. —Of the Manner in which. the Bufineſs ts 

carried on there.—Of the various Means uſed far 

preventing Frauds in carrying on the Bujmneſs in the 
different Manufattures.—Of the Souriſhing Sy 

of thoſe M e 


[Proven x all the different parts of a well ar- 
ranged eſtabliſhment'go on together, and harmonize, 
like the parts of a piece of muſic in full ſcore, yet, 
in deſcribing ſuch an eſtabliſhment, it is impoſſible 
to write like the muſician, in ſcore, and to make all 
the parts of the narrative advance together. Vari- 
ous moyements, which exiſt together, and which 
have the molt intimate connection and dependence 
upon each other, muſt nevertheleſs be deſeribed ſe- 
parately; and the greateſt care and attention, and 
frequently no ſmall ſhare of addreſs, are neceſſary 
in the management of ſuch deſcriptions, to render 
the details intelligible; and to give the whole its 
full effect of order; dependence; connection; 
and harmony. And in no caſe can theſe difficulties 


be greater, than in deerigyons like thoſe in which 
E 2 I am 
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I am now engaged; where the number of the obs, 
jects, and of the details, is ſo great, that it is diffi- 
cult to determine which ſhould be attended to firſt ; 


and how far it may ſafely be purſued, without 450. 


ger of the others being too far removed from their 


Proper places or excluded; ot forgotten. 


The various meaſures adopted, and precautions 
taken, in arreſting the beggars,—in collecting and 
diſtributing alms,—in eſtabliſhing order and police 
among them, —in feeding and cloathing the poor, — 
and in eſtabliſhing various manufactures for · giving 
them employment, are all ſubjects which deſerve, 
and require, the moſt particular explanation; yet 
thoſe are not only operations which were begun at 
the ſame time; and carried on together; but they 
are ſo dependent upon each other, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to have a complete idea of the one, with- 


out being acquainted with the others ; ; or of treating 
of the one, without mentioning the others at the 
fame time. — This, therefore, muſt be my excuſe, if 
I am taxed with want of method, or of perſpicuity 
In the deſcriptions ; : and this being premiſed, I ſhall 
proceed to give an account of the various objects 
and operations which yet remain to be deſcribed. 
I have already obſerved how neceſſary it was to 


encourage, by every poſſible means, a ſpirit of 


Induſtry and emulation among thoſe, who, from 
leading a life of indolence and debauchery, were 
to be made uſeful members of ſociety ; and I 
have mentioned ſome of the meaſures which were 
adopted for that purpoſe. It remains for me to 


purſue 


— 
8 k 
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ourſus this intereſting ſubject, and to treat 6.1 in all 
its details, with that care and attention which its im- 


portance ſo juſtly dematids; *- 


Though 4 very generous price was paid for Ia - 
bour, in the different manufactures in which the 
poor were employed, yet, that atone was not enough 
to intereſt them ſufficiently in the occupations in 
which they were engaged. To excite their activity, 

and inſpire them with a true ſpirit of perſevering ini - 
duſtry, it was neceſſary to fire them with emulati- 


_ 0n;——to awaken in them a dormant paſhon, whoſe 


influence they had never felt ;—the love of honeſt 
fame ;—an ardent defire to excel ;the love of 
glory ;—or by what other more humble or pompous 
name this paſſion, the moſt noble, and moſt bene- 
ficent that warms the human heart, can be diſtin- 


guiſhed. 
To excite emulation; praiſe; —diſtinctions — 


rewards are neceſſary; and theſe were all employed. 
Thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their appli- 


cation, —by their induſtry, —by their addreſs,— 


were publickly praiſed and encouraged; brought 
forward, and placed in the moſt conſpicuous ſitua- 
tions; pointed out to ſtrangers who viſited the eſta- 
bliſkment ; and particularly named and propoſed-ag 
models for others to copy. A particular dreſs, a 
ſort of uniform for the eſtabliſhment, which, though 
very economical, as may be ſeen. by the details 
which will be given of it in another place, was ne- 
vertheleſs elegant, was provided; and this dreſs, 
as it was given out grazis, and obly beſtowed upon 


thoſe who particularly W— themſelves, was 


ſoon 


* 8 * — "PTY 
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ſoon looked upon as an hondurable mark of approv- - 
ed merit; and ſerved very powerfully to excite 
emulation: among the competitors. I doubt whether 
vanity, in any inſtance, ever ſurveyed itſelf with 
more felf.grati cation, than did ſome of theſe poor 
people when they firſt put on their new dreſs. 
How neceffary ĩs it to be acquainted with the 
ſecret ſprings of action in the human heart, to di- 
rect even the loweſt and moſt unfeeling claſs of man- 
kind! — The machine is intrinſically the ſame in all 
ſituations;— the great ſecret is, „rt to put it in 
tune, before an attempt is made to play upon it. 
The jarring founds of former vibrations muſt firſt” 
be tilled, 6therwiſe no harmony can be produced; 
but When the inſtrument is in order; the notes can- 
mt fail to anſwer" to the touch of a ſkilful maſter. 
Though every thing was done that could be de- 
vifed to impreſs the minds of all thoſe, old and 
young, who frequented this eftabliſhment, with fuch 
ſentiments as were neceffary in order to their becom- 
ing good and uſeful members of ſociety; (and in- 
theſe attempts: I was certainly ſucceſsful, much be- 
yond my moſt ſanguine expectations; yet my hopes 
were chiefly placed on the riſing generation. 
The children, therefore, of the poor, were objects 
ef my peculiar care and attention. To induce their 
parents to ſend them to the eſtabliſhment, even be- 
fore they were old enough to de any kind of work, 
when they attended at the regular hours, they not 
only received their dinner gratis, but each of them 
was paid three creutzers à day for doing nothing, 
but merely being preſent where others worked. 
L have” 
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b 1 have already mentiotied that theſe children, who 
were too young to work, were placed upon ſeats 
built round the halls where other children worked. 
This was done in order to inſpire. them with a de- 
fire to do that, which other children, apparently 
more favoured,—more careſſed. and more praiſed 
than themſelves, were permitted to-do; and of 
which they were obliged to be idle ſpectators; and 
this had the deſired effect. | 

As nothing is ſo tedious to a child as being ob- 
liged to fit Rill i in the ſame place for a conſiderable 
time, and as the work which the other more favour- 
ed children were engaged in, was light and eaſy, 
and appeared rather amuſing than otherwiſe, being 
the ſpinning of hemp and flax, with ſmall light 
wheels, turned with the foot, theſe children, who 
were obliged to be ſpectators of this buſy and enter- 
taining ſcene, became ſo uneaſy in their ſituations, 
and ſo jealous of thoſe who were permitted to be 
more active, that they frequently folicited with the 
greateſt importunity to be permitted to work, and 
often cried mot heartily it this favour was not in- 
ftantly granted them. 

How ſweet theſe tears were to me, can day be 
tmagirled:! | 

T he joy they ſhowed upon velng permitted to de- 


ſcend from their benches, and mix with the work- 


ing children below, was equal to the ſolicitude with 
which they had demanded that favour. 

They were at firſt merely furniſhed with a wheel, 
which they turned for feveral days with the foot, 


a. being permitted to attempt any thing fur- 
ther, 
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ther. As ſoon as they were become aastensde im 
this e operation, and habit had made it ſo eaſy 
and familiar to them that the foot could continue its 
motion mechanically, without the aſſiſtance of the 
head;—till they could go on with their work, even 
though their attention was employed upon ſome- 
thing elſe; — till they could anſwer queſtions, and 
converſe freely with thoſe about them upon indif- 
ferent ſubjects, without interrupting or embarraſſing 
the regular motion of the wheel, then, and not till 
then, — they were furniſhed. with hemp or flax, and 
were taught to ſpin. 
When they had arrived at a certain degree of 
dexterity in ſpinning hemp and flax, they were put 
to the ſpinning of wool; and this was always repre- 
ſented to them, and conſidered by them, as an ho- 
nourable promotion. Upon this occaſion they com- 
monly received ſome public reward, a new ſhirt.— 
a pair of ſhoes,—or perhaps the uniform of the eſta» 
bliſhment, as an encouragement to them to perſevere | 
in their induſtrious habits. 

As conſtant application to any occupation for too 
great a length of time is apt to produce diſguſt, and 
in children might even be detrimental to health, be- 
fide the hour of dinner, an hour of relaxation 
from work, (from eight - o'clock till nine,) in 
the forenoon, and another hour, (from three 
o'clock. till four,) in the afternoon, were allowed 
them; and theſe two hours were ſpent in a ſchool ; 

which, for want of room elſewhere in the houſe, 
was kept in the dining-hall, where they were 

taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, by a2 
ſchool 
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fchool-maſter engaged and paid for that purpoſe“. 
Into this ſchool other perſons who worked in the 
houſe, of a more advanced age, were admitted, if 
they requeſted it; but few grown' perſons ſeemed 
deſirous of availing themſelves of this permiſſion. 
As to the children, they had no choice in the matter; 
thoſe who belonged to the 'eſtabliſhment ' were ob- 
liged to attend the ſchool regularly every day, morn- 
ing and evening. The ſchool books, paper, pens, 
and ink, were furniſhed at the expence of ths el 
bliſhment. a 
Io diſtinguiſh thofe among the crown perſons | 4 
that worked in the houſe, who ſhewed the greateſt — 
dexterity and induſtry in the different manufactures 
in which they were employed, the beſt workmen - 
were ſeparated from' the others, and formed diſtin& 
claſſes, and were even aſſigned ſeparate rooms and 
apartments. This ſeparation was productive of many 
advantages; for, beſide the ſpirit of emulation 
which it excited, and kept alive, in every part of 
the eſtabliſhment, it afforded an opportunity of car- 


As theſe children were not fhut up and confined Iike pri- 
ſoners in the houſe of induſtry, but all lodged in the town, with 
their parents or friends, they had many opportunities to recreate 
themſelves, and take exerciſe in the open air; not only on holi- 
days, of which there are a very large number indeed kept in Ba- 
varia; but alſo on working- days, in coming and going to and 
from the houſe of induſtry. Had not this been the caſe, a rea- 
ſonable time would certainly have been allowed them for play and 
recreation. The cadets belonging to the Military Academy at 
Munich are allowed no leſs than three hours a day for exerciſe and 
relaxation, viz. one hour immediately after dinner, which is de- 
voted to muſic, and two hours, later in the afternoon, for walk- 
ing in the country, or playing in the open fields near the town. 


rying 


rying on the different manufaQuures in a very advan- 
tageous manner. The moſt dexterous among the 
wool-ſpinners, for inſtance, were naturally employed 
upon the fineſt wool, ſuch as was uſed in the fabri- 
cation of the fineſt and moſt valuable goods; atid it 
was very neceſſary that theſe ſpinners thould- be ſe- 
parated from the others, who worked upon coarſer | 
materials; otherwiſe, in the manipulations of the 
wool, as particles of it are unavoidably diſperſed 
about in all directions when it is ſpun, the coarſer 
particles thus mixing with the fine would greatly 
injute the manufacture. It was likewiſe neceſſary, 
for a ſimilar reaſon, to ſeparate the ſpinners who 
were employed in ſpinning woo] of different co- 
ours. , But as theſe, and many ather like precau- 
tions are well known to all manufacturers, it is not 
neceſſary that I ſhould inſiſt upon them any farther 
in this place; nor indeed is it neceſſary that I ſhould 
enter into all the details of any of the manufaQures 
carried on in the eſtabliſhment I am deſcribing. It 
will be quite ſufficient, if I merely enumerate 
them, and give a brief account of the meaſures 
adopted to prevent frands on the parts of the work: 
men, and others, who were employed in carrying 
them on. 

In treating this ſubject it will however be necel:. 
ſary to go back a little, and to give a more parti- 
cular account of the internal government of this 
eſtabliſhment ; and firſt of all T muſt obſerve, that 
the government of. the Military Work-houſe, as it is 

called, is quite diſtin& from the government of the 
inſtitution for the poor; the Work-houſe being 
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merely a manufaRery, like any other manufaQory, 
ſupported upon its own private capital; which ca- 
pital has no connection whatever with any fund deſ- 
tined for the poor. It is under the ſole direcłion of 
its own particular governors and overſeers, and is 
carried on at the ſole riſk of the owner. ' The inſti- 


ſuion fur the poor, on the other hand, is merely an 
inſtitution of charity, joined to a general direction 


of the police, as far as it Mm to paupers. The 


committee, or deputation, as called, which is 
at the head of this — be the ſole direction 
of all funds deſtined for the relief of the poor in 
Munich, and the diſtribution of alms. This depu- 
tation has likewiſe the direction of the kitchen, and 
bake-houſe, which are eſtabliſhed in the Military 
Work-houſe; and of the details relative to the feed- 
ing of the poor; for it is from the funds deſtined 
for the relief of the poor that theſe expences are de- 
frayed: the deputation is allo in connection with 
tle Military Work-houſe relative to the clothing of 
the poor, and the diſtribution of rewards to thoſe 
of them who particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their good behaviour and their induſtry, but this is 
merely a mercantile correſpondence. The deputa- 
tion has no right to interfere in any way whatever 
in the internal management of this eſtabliſhment, 
conſidered as a manufactory. In this reſpe& it is 
to all intents and purpoſes a perfectly diſtin& and 
independent eſtabliſhment, —But notwithſtanding 
this, the two eftabliſhments are fo dependent on 


each other in many reſpecis, that neither of them 
could well ſubſiſt alone} + | 


The 
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The Military Work-houſe being principally de- 
ſigned as a manufactory for clothing the army, its 
capital, which at firſt confiſted in about 1 50, ooo 
florins, but which has ſince increaſed to above 
250, ooo florins, was advanced by the military cheſt; 
and hence it is, that it was called the Military Work- 
Houſe, and put under the direction of the council of 
War. 
For the internal management of the eſtabliſimentg 
a ſpecial commiſſion was named, conſiſting of, one 
counſellor of war, of the department of military 
economy, or of the clothing of the army ;—one 
captain, which laſt is inſpector of the houſe, and 
has apartments in it, where he lodges ;j—and the 
ſtore-keeper of the magazine of military clothing. 
[Theſe commiſſioners, who have the magazine of 
military clothing at the ſame time under-their di- 
rection, have, under my immediate ſuperintendence, 
the ſole government and direction of this Enge 
ment ;—of all the inferior officers ;=ſervants ;— — 
manufacturers; and workmen, belonging to it; 
and of all mercantile operations; contracts. 
purchaſes ;—ſales, &c. And it is with theſe com- 
miſſioners that the regiments correſpond, in order 
to be furniſhed with clothing, and other neceſfaries 
and into their hands they pay the amount of the 


different articles received. 
The caſh belonging to this eſtabliſhment is placed 


in a cheſt furniſhed with three ſeparate locks, of one 
of which each of the commiſſioners keeps the key 7 
and all theſe commiſſioners are jointly, and ſeverally, 


anſwerable for the contents of the cheſt. 
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Theſe commiſſioners hold their ſeſſions regularly 
twice a week, or oftener if circumſtances require 
it, in a room in the Military Work-houſe deſtined 
for that purpoſe, where the correſpondence, and 
all accounts and documents belonging to the eſta- 
bliſhment, and other records, are kept; and where 
the ſecretary of the commiſſion cqnſtantly attends. 
When very large contracts are made for the pur- 
chaſe of raw materials, particularly when they are 
made with foreigners, the conditions are firſt ſub- 
mitted by the commiſſioners tq the council of war 
for their approbation ; but in all concerns of leſs 
moment, and particularly in all the current buſineſs 
of the eſtabliſhment ;—in the ordinary purchaſes, — 
ſales.— and other mercantile tranſations;—the com- 
miſſioners act by their own immediate authority: 
but all the tranſactions of the commiſſioners being 
entered regularly in their. journals, and the moſt 
particular account of all ſales, and purchaſes, and 
other receipts and expenditures being kept; and 
inventories being taken every year, of all raw ma- 
terials ;=manufaQtures ypon hand ;—and other ef- 
fects, belonging to the eſtabliſhment; and an an- 
nual account of profit and loſs, regularly made out; 
all peculation, and other abuſes, are moſt effectually 
prevented. | 
The ſteward, or /ftore-keeper of. raw materials, as 
he is called, has the care of all raw materials, and 
of all finiſhed manufactures deſtined for private ſale. 
The former are kept in magazines, or ſtore-rooms, 
of which he alone has the Keys,—the latter are kept 

in 
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in rooms ſet apart as a. ſtore,—or 888 
tkey are expoſed for public inſpection, and ſale.— 
To prevent abuſes in the ſale of theſe manufactures, 
their prices, which are determined upon a calcula- 
tion of what they coſt, and a certain per cent. add- 
ed for the profits of the houſe, are marked upon the 
8 goods, and are never altered; and a regular ac- 
count is kept of all, even of the moſt inconfider- 
able articles ſold, in which not only the commodity, 
with its quality, quantity, and price, is ſpecified ; 

but the name of the purchaſer, and the day.of the 
month when the purchaſe. was made, are men- 
tioned. 

All articles of clothing deſtined for the army 
which are made up in the houſe; as well as all 
goods in the piece, deſtined for military clothing, 
are lodged in the Military Magazine; which is ſitu- 
ated at ſome diſtance from the Military Work- houſe; 
and is under the care and PT of the OT 
ſtore keeper. | 

From this Military Magazine, which may be con- 
ſidered as an appendix to the Military Work-houſe, 
and is in fact under the ſame direction, the regi- 
ments are ſupplied with every article of their cloth- 
ing. But in order that the army accounts may be 
more ſimple, and more eaſily checked, and that the 
total annual expence of each regiment may be more 
readily aſcertained, the regiments pay, at certain 
fixed prices, for all the articles they receive from 
the Military Magazine, and charge ſuch expendi- 
tures in the annual account which * ſend in to 


the War Office. 
The 
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The order obſerved with regard to the delivery 
of the raw materials by the ſtore-keeper or ſteward 
of the Military Work-hopſe to thoſe employed in 

manufacturing them, is as follows: 

In the manufactures of wool, for inſtance, he 
delivers to the maſter-clothier a certain quantity, 
commonly 199 pounds, of wool, of a certain qua- 
lity and deſcription z taken from a certain divifion, 
or bin, in the Magazine ; bearing a certain um 
ber; in order to its being ſorted. And as a regi- 
ſter is kept of the wool that is put into theſe bins 
from time to time, and as the lots of wool are al- 
ways kept ſeparate, it is perfectly eaſy at any time 
to determine when, —and where, — and from whom, | 
the wool delivered to the ſorter was purchaſed ; 
and what was paid for it; and conſequently, to 
trace the wool from the flock where it was grown, 
to the cloth into which it was formed; and even to 
the perſon who wore it. And fimitar arrangements 
are adopted. with regard to all other raw materials 
ule i in the various manufactures. 

The advantages ariſing from this arrangement are 
too obvious to require being particularly mentioned. 
It not only prevents numberleſs abuſes on the part 
of thoſe employed in the various manufactures, but 
affords a ready method of detecting any frauds on 
the part of thoſe from whom the raw materials are 
purchaſed. 

The wool receiyed by the maſter-clothier is by 
him delivered to the wool-ſorters to be ſorted. To 
prevent frauds on the part of the wool-ſorters, not 

| only 
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only all the | wook-ſorters, work in the ſame, room, 


under the immediate inſpection of the maſter wool- 


ſorter, but a certain quantity. of each lot of wool 


being ſorted in the preſence of ſome one of the pub - 
he officers. belonging to the houſe, it is ſeen by the 
experiment how much per cent. is laſt by the ſepa- 
ration of dirt and filth i in ſorting; and the quantity 


of ſorted wool of the different qualities, which the 
ſorter is obliged to deliyer for each hundred pounds 


weight of wool received row the Magazine, is from 
ence determined. 


The great ſecret of the woollen manufabtpry is 


in the ſorting of the wool, and if this is not-parti- 
cularly attended to; that is to ſay, if the different 
| Finds of wool of various qualities which each fleece 
naturally contains, are not carefully ſeparated ; and 
if each kind of wool is not employed for that pur- 
poſe, and for that alone, for which it 18 belt calcu- 
lated, no woollen e can Oy: ſubſiſt 
with advantage. | 


Each fleece is commonty e into five or 


ſix different parcels of wool, of different qualities, 
by the ſorters in the Military Work-houſe; and of 


theſe parcels, ſome are employed for warp ;—others 
for woof ;—others for combing. and that which 


is very coarſe and indifferent, for coarle mittens for 
the peaſants for the liſts of broad cloths, &c. 

The wool, when ſorted, is delivered back by the 
maſter-clothier to the ſteward, who. now places it 


in the forted-wool magazine, where it is kept in 


ſeparate bins, according 1 to. its different qualities | 


and 


r 


and deſtinations, till it is delivered out to be manu- 
factured. As theſe bins are all numbered, and as 
the quality and deſtination of the wool which is 
| lodged in each bin is always che ſame, it is ſuffiei- 
ent in deſcribing the wool afterwards as it paſſes 
through the hands of the different manufacturers, 
merely to mention its number ; that is to ſay, the 
number of the bin in the /orted-wool-magazine from 
whence at was taken 1 5 | 
As a more particular aechunt af; theſe various 
manipulations, and the means uſed to prevent frauds, 
may. not only be intereſting to all who are curious 
in theſe matters, but may alſo be of real uſe to ſuch 
as may engage in ſimilar undertakings; I ſhall-take 
the liberty to enlarge a little upon this ſubject. 
From the magazine of ſorted wool, the maſter- 
clothier receives this ſorted wool again, in order to 
its being wolfed, —greaſed,-—carded,-—and ſpun, 
under his inſpeQtion, and then delivered into the 
ſftore-roam of woollen yarn. As woollen yarn he 
receives it again, and delivers it to the cloth-weaver. 
— The cloth-weaver returns it in cloth to the ſtew- 
ard. The ſteward delivers it to the fuller ;--the 
fuller to the cloth · ſhnearer; - the cloth+ſhearer to the 
cloth · preſſer; - and the cloth- preſſer to the ſteward; 
—and by this laſt it is delivered into the Military 
Magazine, if deſtined for the army; if not, it is 
placed in the ſhop for ſale. Ihe maſter-clothier is 
anſwerable for all the forted wool he receives, till 
he delivers/it to the clerk of the wool-ſpinners ; and 
all his accounts are ſettled with the ſteward once a 
week.—The clerk of the ſpinners is anſwerable for 
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the carded and combed wool he receives from the 
_ maſter-clothier, till it is delivered in yarn in the 
ſtore-· room; and his accounts are likewiſe ſettled 
with the maſter-clothier, and with the clerk of the 
ſtore · room, (who is called the clerk of the controul,) 
once a week. The ſpinners wages are paid by the 
clerk of the controul, upon the ſpin- ticket, ſigned 
by the clerk of the ſpinners; in which ticket, the 
quantity, and quality of the yarn ſpun being ſpeci- 
fied, together with the name of the ſpinner, the 
weekly delivery of yarn by the clerk of the ſpinners 
into the ſtore-room, muſt anſwer to the ſpin- tickets 
received and paid by the clerk of the controul. 
More effectually to prevent frauds, each delivery of 
yarn to the clerk of the ſpinners is bound up in a 
ſeparate bundle, to which is attached an abſtract of 
the ſpin- ticket, in which abſtract is ſpecified, the : 
name of the ſpinner;—the date of the delivery; 
the number of the'ſpin-ticket z—and the quantity 
and quality of the yarn. This arrangement not on- 
ly facilitates” the ſettlement of the weekly accounts 
between the clerk of the ſpinners and the clerk of 
the controul, when the former makes his weekly 
delivery of yarn into the ſtore-room, but renders it 
eaſy alſo to detect any frauds committed by the 
ſpinners. 

The wages of the winners are vegulated by the 
finenefs of the yarn ; thats, by the number of ſkains, 
or rather knots, which they: fpin from the pound of 
Wool. Each Knot is compoſed of 100 threads, and 
each thread, or turn of the reel, is two Bavarian 
yards in length; and to prevent frauds in reeling, 
clock- reels, proved and ſealed, are furniſhed by the 

eſtabliſh- 
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_ » eſtabliſhment to all the ſpinners. It is poſlible, how- 


ever; notwithſtanding this precaution, for the ſpin- 
ners to commit frauds, by binding up knots con- 
taining a ſmaller number of threads than 100. lt 
is true they have little temptation to do ſo, for as 
their wages are in fact paid by the weight of the 
yarn delivered, and the number of knots ſerving 
merely to determine the price by the pound which 
they have a right to receive, any advantages they | 

can derive from frauds committed in reeling are 
very trifling indeed. But trifling as they are, ſuch 


frauds would no doubt ſometimes be committed, 


were it not known that it is abſolutely imp gf ble for 
them to eſcape detection 

Not only the clerk of the ſpinners examines the 
yarn When he feceives it, and counts the threads in 
any of the knots which appear to be too ſmall, but 
the name of the ſpinner, with a note of the quantity 
of knots, accompanies the yarn into the ſtore-room, 
as was before obſerved, and from thence to the 
ſpooler, by whom it is wound off; any frauds com- 
mitted in reeling cannot fail to be 1 1 1 to 
the ſpinner. | bo 

The bundles of carded wool delivered to the ſpin- 
ners, though they are called pounds, are not exact 
pounds, They contain each as much more than a 
pound, as is neceſſary, allowing for waſtage in ſpin- 
ning, in order that the yarn when ſpun may weigh 
a pound. If the yarn is found to be wanting in 
weight, a proportional deduction is made from the 


Vages of the ſpinner; which deduction, to prevent 
frauds, amounts to a trifle more than the value of 


the yarn which is wanting. 
F 2 Frauds 
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- Pravids' in weaving are prevented by delivering the 
yarn to the: weavers by weight, and receiving the 
cloth by weight from the loom. In the other opera- 
tions of the manufactures, ſuch as fulling, ſhearing,: 
preſſing, &e. no frauds are to be apprehended. 

Similar precautions are taken to prevent frauds in 
the linen cotton ;—and other manufactures car- 
ned on in the houſe; and ſo effectual are the means 
adopted, that during more than five years ſince the 
_ eſtabliſhnient was inſtituted, no one fraud of the 
teaſt conſequence has been diſcovered; the evident 
impoſſibility of eſcaping detection in thoſe practices, 
having prevented the attempt. 

Though the above-mentioned details may de ſuf- 
ficient to give ſome idea of the general order which 
reigns in every part of this extenſive eſtabliſhment ;- 
yet, as ſucceſs in an undertaking of this kind de- 
pends eſſentially on carrying on the buſineſs in all-its- 
various branches in the moſt methodical manner, 
and rendering one operation a check upon the other, 
as well as in making the perſons employed abſolutely 
reſponſible for all frauds and neglects committed in 
their various departments, I ſhall either add in the 
Appendix, or publiſſi ſeparately, a full account of 
the internal details of the various trades and manu- 
factures carried on in the Military Work- houſe, and 
copies of all the different tickets, returns, — tables, 
accounts, &c. made uſe of in carrying on the bu- 
ſineſs of this eſtabliſhment.. | 

Though theſe accounts will render this work 
more - voluminous than I could have wiſhed, yet, 
as duch details can hardly fail to be very uſeful.to 
| thoſe,. 
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thoſe, who, either upon a larger, or ſmallerſ cale, 


may engage in ſimilar undertakings, 1 have deter- 


mined to publiſh them. 

To ſhow that the regulations obſerved i in carrying 
on the various trades and manufactures in the Mili- 
tary Work-houle are good, it will, I flatter myſelf, 
be quite ſufficient to refer to the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the eſtabliſhment ; to its growing reputation to 
its extenſive connections, which reach even to fo- 
xeign countries ;—to the punQuality with which al 
its engagements are fulfilled to its unimpeached 
credit and to its growing wealth, 

Notvithitanding all the diſadvantages under which 
it laboured in its infant ſtate, the net profits ariſing - 
from it during the fix years it has exiſted, amount 
to above 100,000 florins ; after the expences of 
every kind,—lalaries,-wages,—repairs, &c. have 
been deducted; and the buſineſs is ſo much increaſed 
of late, in conſequence of the augmentation of the 


demands of. clothing for the troops, that the amount 


of the orders received and executed the laſt year, did 
not fall much ſhort of half a million of florins. ! 
It may be proper to obſerve, that, not the whole 


army of the Elector, but only the fifteen Bayariap 


regiments, are furniſhed with clothing from the Mi- 
litary Work-houſe at Munich. The troops of the 
Palatinate, and thoſe of the Duchies of Juliers and 
Bergen, receive their clothing from a ſimilar eſta- 
bliſhment at Manheim. | 
The Military Work-houſe at Manheim was in- 
deed erected ſeveral months before that at Munich; 


but as it is not immediately connected with any in- 


ſtitution 
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ſtitution for the-poor,—as the poor are not fed in 
it, — and as it was my firſt attempt, or coup d Mi,. — 
it is, in many reſpects, inferior in its internal ar- 
rangements to that at Munich. J have therefore 
choſen this laſt for the ſubje& of my deſcriptions ; ; 
and would propoſe it as a model for imitation, in 
preference to the other. 
As both theſe eſtabliſhments owe their exiſtence 
to myſelf, and as they both remain under my imme- 
dia e luperintendence, it may very naturally be 
"aſked, why that at Manheim has not been put upon 
the ſame tooting with that at Munich ?—My anſwer 
to this queſtion would be, that a variety of circum- 
- ſtances, too foreign to my preſent ſubject to be ex- 
plained here, prevented the eſtabliſhment of the Mi- 
*lirary Work-houſe at Manheim being carried to that 
perfection which I could have wiſned “. 

But it is time that I ſhould return to the poor of 
Munich; for whoſe comfort and happineſs I la- 
boured with ſo much pleaſure, and whoſe hiſtory 
Will eyer remain by far the moſt 1 l _ of | 

this publication. 


4 Since the 8 of the firſt edition of this Eſlay, the 
Author has received an account of the total deſtruction of the 
Military Work-houſe at Manheim. It was ſet on fire, and burnt 

to.the ground, during the late fiege of that city by the Auſtrian 
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A farther FP ccount of the Poor who were brought tor 
gether in the Houſe of Induftry : And of the inter- 
efting Change which was produced in their Manners 
and Diſpoſitions.—Various Proofs that the Means 

_ uſed fats making them induſtrious, comfortable, and 


 happ ys were ſucceſs ful, 


Tux awkwardneſs of theſe poor creatures, when 


they were firſt taken from the ſtreets as beggars, and __ 


put to work, may eaſily be conceived; but the facility 
with which they acquired: addreſs in the various ma- 
nufactures i in which they were employed, was very 
remarkable, and much exceeded my expeCation. 
But what was quite ſurpriſing, and at the ſame time 
intereſting in the higheſt degree, was the apparent 


and rapid change which was produced in their 2 : 1 
manners, —in their general behaviour, and even 


in the very air of their countenances, upon being a 
little accuſtomed to their new ſituations. The kind 
uſage they met with, and the comforts they en- 
_ Joyed, ſeemed to have ſoftened their hearts, and 
awakened 3 in them ſentiments as new and ſurpriſing 
to themſelves, as they were intereſting to thoſe 
about them. 

3.» THe melancholy. 25 of miſery, and air of 
_uneaſineſs and embarraſſment, diſappeared by little 
| and little from their .countenances, and were ſuc- 
ceeded 
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ceeded by à timid dawn of cheerfulneſs, rendered 
moſt exquiſitely intereſting by a certain mixture of 
filent gratitude, which no language can deſcribe. 

In the infancy of this eſtabliſhment, when theſe 
poor creatures were firſt brought together, I uſed 
very frequently to viſit them,—to ſpeak kindly to 
them,—and to encourage them; and I feldom paſſed 
through the halls where they were at work, without 
being a witneſs to the moſt moving ſcenes. 

Objects, formerly the moſt milerable and wretched, 
whom I had ſeen for years as beggars in the ſtreets ; 
 —young women,—perhaps the unhappy victims of 
ſeduckion, who, having loſt their reputation, and 
being turned adrift in the world, without a friend 
and without a home, were rödüted to the neceſſity 
'6f begging, to fuſtain 4 miſerable exiſtence, now 
 recogtiizetl me as their benefactor; and, with tears 
dropping faſt from their Weeks, continued their 
work f in tlie mot expreſſiye ſilence. 
ls they were aſked, what the matter was with | 
them? thett anſwer was, (X nichts“) + nothing 5 
accompanied by a lock of affectionate regard and 

gratitude, ſs exquiſitely touching as frequently 
to draw tears from the moſt inſenlidle of the by- 
ſtanders. 

It was not poſſible to be miſtaken with reſpe& 
to the real ſtate of the minds of theſe poor people; 
*vety thing about them ſhowed that they were 
deeply affected with the kindneſs ſhewn them; — 
and that their hearts were really ſoftened, appeared, 
"not only from their unaffected expteſſions of gra- 
titude, but alſs from the effuſions of their affec- 
tionate 
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tionate regard for thoſe who were dear to them. In 
ſhort, never did 1 witneſs ſuch affecting ſcenes aa 
paſſed between ſome of theſe. N Peoples 5 their 
children. | 
It was mentioned above that the childten x were 
ſeparated from the grown perſons, This was the 
caſe at firſt; but as ſoon aMbrder was thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed in every part of the houſe, and the poor 
people had acquired a certain degree of addreſs in 
their work, and evidently took pleaſure in it, as 
many of thoſe who had children expreſſed an ear- 
neſt deſire to have them near them, permiſſion was 
granted for that purpoſe; and the ſpinning halls, 
dy degrees, were filled with the moſt intereſting. lit- 


tle groups of induſtrious families, who vied with 


each other in diligence and addreſs; and who dif- 
played a ſcene, at once the moſt buſy, and the . 
cheerful, that can be imagined. | 
An induſtrious family is ever a pleaſing object; 3 
but there was ſomething peculiarly intereſting and 
affecting in the groups of theſe poor people. Whe- 
ther it was, that thoſe who ſaw them compared their 
preſent fituation with the ſtate of miſery and wretch- 


aldneſs from which they had been taken ;—or whe- 


ther it was the joy and exultation which were ex- 

ed in the countenances of the poor parents in 
contemplating their children all buſily employed 
about them ;—or the air of ſelf. ſatisfaction which 
theſe little urchins put on, at the conſciouſneſs of 
their own dexterity, while they purſued their work 
- with redoubled diligence upon being obſerved, that 
| ee} the ſcene ſo OT intereſting, I know 
not ; 
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not; but certain it is, that few' ſtrangers who-viſit- 
ed the eſtabliſhment, came out of theſe halls with- 
out being much affected. | 
Many humane and well-diſpoſed perſons. are n 
Withheld from giving alms, on account of the bad 

Character of beggars in general; but this circum- 

ſtance, though it ougiꝭ undoubtedly to be taken in- 
to conſideration in determining the mode of admi- 

niſtering our charitable aſſiſtance, ſhould certainly 
not prevent our intereſting ourſelves in the fate of 
theſe unhappy beings. On the contrary, it ought 
to be an additional incitement to us to celieve them; 

Hor nothing is more certain, than that their crimes 
are very often the ect, not the cauſes of their miſe- 
ry; and when this is the caſe, by remaving | the cauſe, 
the effects will ceſe. 

Nothing is more ie and unaccount- 8 
able, than the inconſiſtency of mankind in every 
thing; even in the practice of that divine virtue 
benevolence; and moſt of our miſtakes ariſe more 

from indolence and from i inattention, than from any 
thing elſe. The buſy part of mankind are too in- 

tent upon their own private purſuits; and thoſe 
who have leiſure, are too averſe from giving them- 
ſelves trouble, to inveſtigate à ſubject but too 
generally conſidered as tireſome and unintereſ}- 
ing. But if it be true, that we are really happy 
only in proportion as we ought to be fo;—that is, 
in proportion as we are inſtrumental in promoting 
the happineſs of others; no ſtudy ſurely can be fo 
intereſting, as that which teaches us how moſt effec- 

qually 
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tually to contribute to the well-being of our Se 
creatures. 

If love be blind, /elf-love is n very an. 
ſighted; and without the aſſiſtance of reaſon and 
relection, i is but a bad guide? in the purſuit of we. 
pineſs, _ 
Thoſe who take pleaſure in depreciating al the 
ſocial virtues have repreſented: pity as a mere ſelf- 
iſh paſſion ; and there are ſome circumſtances which 
appear to juſtify this opinion. It is certain that the 
misfortunes of others affect us, not in proportion to 
their greatneſs, but in proportion to their nearneſs 
to ourſelves; or to the chances that they may reach 
us in our turns. A rich man is infinitely more af- 
fected at the misfortunes of his neighbour, who, by 
the failure of a banker with whom he had truſted 
the greater part of his fortune; by an unlucky run 
at play. —or by other loſſes, is reduced from a ſtate 
of affluence, to the neceſſity « of laying down his car- 
Triage ;—leaving the town ;—and retiring into the 
country upon a few hundreds a-year—than by the 
total ruin of the induſtrious tradeſman over the way, 
who is dragged to priſon, and his numerous family 
of young and helpleſs children left to ſtarve. 


But however ſelfiſh pity may be, benevolence cer- 

tainly ſprings from a more noble origin. It is a good- 

natured - generous ſentiment, which does not re- 

quire being put to the torture in order to be ſtimu- 
lated to action. And it is this ſentiment, not pity, 
or compaſſion, which I would wiſh to excite. 


Pity 
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Pity is always attended with pain; and if our fuf- 

ferings at being witneſſes of the diſtreſſes of others, 
ſometimes force us to relieve them, we can neither 
have much merit, nor any laſting ſatisfaction, from 
ſuch involuntary acts of charity; but the enjoy- 
ments which reſult from acts of genuine benevo- 
lence are as laſting as they are exquiſititely delight- 
ful; and the more they are analyzed and 'con- 
. the more they contribute to that inward 
peace of mind and ſelf approbation, which alone 
conſtitute real happineſs. This is the © ſoul's calm 
ſun- ſuine, and the heart-felt Joy,” which i is virtue 8 
priae. 
To induce ak to es in any a ie it 
is neceſſary, firſt, to ſhew that ſucceſs will be attend- 
ed with real advantage; and ſecondly, that it may be 
obtained without much difficulty, The rewards at- 
tendant upon acts of benevolence have fo often been 
deſcribed and celebrated, in eyery country and in 
every language, that it would be preſumption in me 
to ſuppole I could add any thing new upon a ſubje& 
already diſcuſſed by the greateſt maſters of rhetoric, 
and embelliſhed with all the irreſiſtible charms of 
eloquence ; but as examples of ſucceſs are ſametimes 
more ethcacious in ſtimulating mankind to action, 
than the moſt ſplendid reafonings and admonitions, 
it is upon my /#cce/5 in the enterpriſe of which I have 
undertaken to give an account, that my hopes of en- 
gaging others to follow ſuch an example are chiefly 

founded; and hence it is, that I fo often return to 

that part of my ſubject, and inſiſt with fo much 
| perſeverance 
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preſervance upon the pleaſure which this ſurceſi af. 
forded me. I am aware that I expoſe myſelf to 
deing ſuſpected of oſtentation, particularly by thoſe 
who are not able to enter fully into my ſituation and 
feelings; but neither this, nor any other conſidera- 
tion, ſhalt prevent me from treating che ſubject in 
fuch a manner as may appear beſt adapted to render 
my labours of public utility. 
Why ſhould J not mention even the marks 8 af 
fectionate regard and reſpect which I received from 
the poor people for whoſe happineſs I intereſted 
myſelf, and the teſtimonies of the public eſteem 
with which I was honoured ?—Will it be r&koned 
vanity, if I mention the concern which the Poor of 
Munich expreſſed in ſo affecting a manner when I 
was dangerouſly ill ?!—that they went publicly in a 
body in proceſſion to the cathedral church, where 
they: had divine ſervice. performed, and put up pub- 
lic-prayers for my recovery ?—that four years after- 
wards, on hearing that I was again dangerouſly ill 
at Naples, they, of their own accord, ſet apart an 
hour each evening,. after they had finiſhed their 
work in the Military Work-houſe, to pray for me? 
 Willgit be thought improper to mention. the af- 
feQting reception I met with from them, at my firſt 
viſit to the Military Work-houſe upon my return to 
Munich laſt ſummer, aſter an abſence of fifteen 
months; a ſcene which drew tears from all who 
were preſent ?—and muſt I refuſe myſelf the ſatis- 
faction of deſcribing the fete I gave them in return, 
in the Engliſh- Garden, at which 1800 poor people 
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all ages, and above 30,000. of the inhabitants of 
of Munich, aſſiſted? and all this pleaſure I muſt 
forego, merely that I may not be thought vain and 
oſtentatious ?—Be it ſo then but I would juſt beg 
leave to call the reader” s attention to my feelings 
upon the occaſion; and then let him aſk himſelf, if 
any earthly reward can poſſibly be ſuppoſed greater; 
—any enjoyments more complete, than thoſe I re. 
ceived. Let him figure to himſelf, if he can, my 
ſituation, ſick in bed, worn out by intenſe applica- 
tion, and dying, as every body thought, a martyr 
in the cauſe to which I had devoted myſelf ;—let 
him imagine, I ſay, my feelings, upon hearing the 
confuſed noiſe of the prayers of a multitude of peo- 
ple, who were paſſing by in the ſtreets, upon being 
told, that it was the Poor of Munich, many hun- 
dreds in number, who were going in proceſſion to 
the church to put up public prayers for me :— 
public prayers for me !—for a private perſon !—a' 
ſtranger !—a proteſtant !—I believe it is the firſt in- 
ſtance of the kind that ever happened ;—and I dare 
venture to affirm that no proof could well be ſtronger 
than this, that the meaſures adopted for making 
theſe poor people happy, were really ſucceſsful ;— 
and let it be remembered, that this fact is what I am 
moft anxious to make appear, IN THE CLEAREST. AND 
MOST SATISFACTORY MANNER. wht 
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Of the Means uſed for the Relief of thoſe poor Perſens 
- who" were not Beggars. —Of the large Sums of 
Money diſtributed to the Poor in. Alms—Of the 
Means ufed for rendering thoſe who received Alms 
induſtrious. —Of the general Utility f the Houſe of 
Induſtry to the Poor, and the Diſtreſſed of all Dex 
. - nominations. —— Of Public Kitchens for feeding 
. -the Poor, united with Eftabliſhments' for giving 
them Employment; and of tbe great Advantages 
which would be derived from forming them in every 
Pariſb.— Of the Manner in which” the ' Poor of 

* unich are lodged. "<8 

N giving an account of the Poor of Munich, 1 
Have hitherto confined myſelf chiefly to one claſs of 
them,—the beggars; but I ſhall now proceed to 
mention briefly the meaſures which were adopted 
to relieve others, who' never were beggars, from 
thoſe diſtreſſes and difficulties in which poverty and 
the inability to provide the neceſſaries of life had 
involved them. 

An eſtabliſhment for the Poor ſhould not only 
provide for the relief and ſupport of theſe who are 
"moſt forward and clamorous in calling out for aſ- 
fiſtance; —humanity and juſtice require that pecu- 
kar attention ſhould be paid to thoſe who are baſhful 

Ps and 
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and ſilent.— To thoſe, who in addition to all the 
diſtrefſes ariſing from poverty and want, feel what 
is ſtill more inſupportable, the ſhame and mortify- 
ing degradation attached to their unfortunate and 
hopeleſs ſituation. 

All thoſe who ſtood in need of aſſiſtance were in- 
vited- and encouraged to make known their wants 
to the committee placed at the head of the inſtitu- 
tion; and in no caſe was the neceſſary aſſiſtance re- 

fuſed.— That this relief was generouſly beſtowed, 
will not be doubted by thoſe who are informed that 
the ſums diſtributed in alms, in ready money to the 
Poor of Munich in e years, excluſive of the ex- 
pences incurred in feeding and cloathing them, 
amounted to above tzvo hundred thouſand florins.* 
But the ſums of money diſtributed among the 
Poor in alms was not᷑ the only, and perhaps not the 
moſt important aſſiſtance that was given them. 
T hey were taught and encouraged to be induftrious ; 
and they probably derived more effential advantages 
from the fruits of theit induſtry, than from all the 
charitable donations they received. 
Alt who were able to earn any thing by their 
labour, were furniſhed with work, and effectual 
meaſures taken to excite them to be induſ- 
trious. In fixing the amount of the ſums in 
money, which they receive weekly upon ſtated 
days, care was always taken to find out how 
much the perſon applying for relief was in a con- 
dition to earn, and only juſt ſo much was granted, 


* Above 1 8,000 pounds ſterling. | 
_ 
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them as were not otherwiſe farniſhed by the inſtitu- 


tion. Bur even this precaution would not alone 


have been ſufficient to have obliged thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to be idle; to'become induſtrious; for, with 
tte aſſiſtance of the fmall allowances which" were 
granted; they might have found means, by ſtealing, 
or other fraudulent practices, to have fubſiſted with- 
out working, and the ſums allowed them would on- 
ly have ſerved as an "encouragement to idleneſs. 
This evil, which is always much to be apprehended 
in eſtabliſuments for the Poor, and which is always 
moſt fatal in its conſequences, is effectually pre- 


vented at Munich by the following ſimple arrange- 


ment: A long and narrow flip of paper, upon 
which is printed, between parallel lines, in two or 
more columns, all the weeks in the year, or rather 
the month, and the day of the month, when each 


week: begins, is, in che beginning of every year, 


given to each poor perſon entitled to receive alms 3 
and the name of the perſon, - with the number is 
name bears in the general liſt of the Poor ;—the 
weekly ſum granted to him, —and the ſum he is 


able to earn weekly by labour, are entered in writ- 


ing at the head of this liſt of the weeks. This 
papet, which. muſt always be produced by the poor 
perſon as often as he applies for his weekly allow- 
ance of alms, ſerves to ſhew whether he has, or has 
not fulfilled the conditions upon which the allow- 
ance was granted him ;—that is to ſay, whether he 
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as, when added to theſe earnings, would be ſufl- 
eient to provide the neceſſaries of life, or ſuch of 


we column, or rather parallel, in his paper, (which 
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has been induſtrious, and has earned by his labour, 
andi received, the ſum he ought to earn weekly. — 
This fact is aſcertained in the following manner: 
. When the poor perſon frequents the houſe of induſ- 

try regularly, or when he works at home, and de- 
livers regularly at the end of every week, the pro- 
duce of the labour he is expected to perform; when 
he has thus fulfilled the conditions impoſed on him, 


may de called his certificate of induſtry,) anſwering 
to the week in queſtion, is marked with a ſtamp, 
kept for that purpoſe at the Military Work- houſe; 
or, if he ſhould be prevented by illneſs, or any 
other accident, from fulfilling thoſe conditions, in 
that caſe, inſtead of the ſtamp, the week muſt be 
marked by the ſignature of the commiſſary of the 
diſtrict to which the poor perſon belongs. — But, if 

the certificate be not marked, either by the ſtamp of 
the houſe of induſtry, or by the ſignature of the 
jv 0/2; "1157-6 ON ARG 
— 20083 in queſtion is not iſſued. 

It is eaſy to be imsgined how affeftually: this ae- 
eee muſt operate as a check to idleneſs,— 
But, not ſatisfied with diſcouraging. and puniſhing 
idleneſs, we have endeavoured, by all the means in 
our power, and mere eſpecially by rewards and ho- 
norable diſtinctions of every kind, to encourage ex- 
traordinary exertions of induſtry.— uch of the 
Poor who earn more in the weeꝶ than the ſum im- 
poſed on them, are rewarded by extraordinary pre- 
tents, in money, or in ſome uſeful and valuable 
article of clothing; or they are particularly remem- 


er eee 
which is made twice a year to the Poor, to aſſiſt 


ed as a reaſon for augmenting them. 


irritable and ſuſpicious by misfortunes, and who 


- 
=. 
1 


them in paying their houſe- rent: and ſo far is this 


from being made a pretext for diminiſhing their 
weekly allowance of alms, that it is rather conſider. 


There are great numbers of perſons, of various 
deſcriptions, in all places, and particularly in-great 
towns, who, though they find means juſt to ſupport 
life, and have too much feeling ever to ſubmit to 
the diſgrace of becoming a burthen upon the publica 
ue yet very unhappy, and conſequently -objetts 
highly deſerving of the commiſeration and friendly 
aid of the humane and generous.—It is hardly poſ- 
fible to imagine a ſituation more truly deplorable 
than that of a perſon born to better proſpects, re- 
duced by unmerited misfortunes to poverty, and 
doomed to paſs his whole life in one continued and 
hopeleſs 2 with want, ſhame, and deſpair. 
Any relief which it is poſſible to afford to diſtreſs 
that appears under this reſpeQable and moſt inte- 
reſting form, ought furely never to be with-held.— 
But the greateſt care and precaution are neceflary 
in giving aſſiſtance to thoſe who have been rendered 


have too much honeſt pride not to feel themſelves 


degraded by accepting an NP they . 
hope to repay. 
- The eſtabliſhment of the houſe of induſtry at 


| Mendel has ben a means of affording very eſſen- 


IRAs ey ee ene 
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perſons in indigent circumſtances, who; othetwile, 
- Moſt probably never would have received any afliſt- 
ance.—Many” perſons of diſtinguiſhed birth, and 
| particularly widows and unmarried ladies with very 
mall fortunes, frequently ſend privately. to this 
houſe for raw materials, — flax or Wool; — which 
they ſpin, and return in yarn, —linen for ſoldiers. 
ſhirts, which they make up, &c. and receive in 
money, (commonly through the hands of a maid- 
fervant, who is employed as a meſſenger upon theſe 
occaſions) the amount of the wages at the ordi- 
nary price paid by the r 995 the ed 


* 
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Many a commorr folder in the Ele&or's ſervice; 


wears ſhirts made up privately by the delicate hands 


of perſons who were never ſeeii publicly to be em- 


ployed in ſuch coarſe work; —and many a com- 


fortable meal has been made in the town of Mu- 


nich, in private, by perſons aceuſtomed to more 
fumptuous fare, upon the ſoup deſtined for the 
Poor, and furniſhed gratis from the public kitchen 
of the houſe of induſtry. Many others who ſtand 


im need of aſſiſtance, will, in time, I hope, get the 
better of their pride, and avail themſelves of thels 


advantages. 


Io render this eRablifhment "= he Pane at 
Munich perfect, ſomething is ſtill wanting.—The 


houſe of induſtry is too remote from the center: of 
the town, and many 'of che Poor live at ſueh a dif- 
- tance from it, that much time is loſt in going and 
returning. —lt is ſituated, it is true, nearly in the 

eenter of the diltri& in which moſt of the Poor 


inhabat;. 


S D 
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inhabit, but ſtill there are many who do not derive. 


all the advantages from it they otherwaſe would do 
were it adjacent to their dwellings. The only way 
to remedy this imperfection would be, to eftabliſh * 
ſeveral ſmaller public kitchens in different parts of q 
the town, with two or three rooms adjoining . to 
each, where the Poor might work. They might 
then either fetch the raw materials from the prin- 
cipal houſe of induſtry, or be furniſhed with them 
by the perſons Who ſuperintend thoſe ſubordinate 
kitchens; and who might ſerve at the ſame time 
as ſtewards and inſpectors of the working rooms, 2 
under the direction and control of the ' officer 
who are placed at the head of the general eſtabliſh * 
ment. This arrangement is in contemplation, 
and will be put in execution as ſoon AS conveni- 
ent houſes can be procured and fitted ay. for the , 
purpoſe. 5 
In large cities, theſe public 1 and rooms , 
2djoining to them for working, ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
ed in every pariſh; and, it is ſcarcely to be conceiv- | 
ed how much this arrangement would contribute to 
the comfort and contentment of the Poor, and to | 
the improvement of their morals. Theſe working 
rooms might be fitted up with neatneſs; and eyen | 
with elegance; and made perfectly warm, clean, 
and comfortable, at a very ſmall expence; and, if 
nothing were done to diſguſt the Poor, either by 
treating them -harſhly, or uſing force to oblige 
them to frequent theſe eſtabliſhments, they would 
oon avail themſelves of the advantages held out 
: NY -- to 
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to them; and the tranquillity they would. enjoy i in 
- theſe peaceful retreats, would, by degrees, calm the 
agitation of their minds, remove their ſuſpicions,— - 
and render them happy,—grateful, and docile. 
_ _.. Though it might not be poſſible to provide any 
other lodgings for them than the miſcrable barracks 
they now occupy, yet, as they might ſpend the whole 
of the day, from morning till late at night, i in. theſe 
public rooms, and have no occaſion to return to 
their homes till bed-time, they would not experi- 
ence much inconvenience from the badneſs of ws 
accommodation at their own dwellings. 
Should any be attacked with ſickneſs, they might 
be ſent to ſome hoſpital, or rooms be provided for 
them, as well as for the old and infirm, adjacent to 
the public working rooms. Certain hours might 
alſo be ſet apart for inſtructing the children, daily, 
in reading and writing, in the dining-hall, or in 
ſome other room convenient for that purpoſe. 
The expence of forming ſuch an eſtabliſhment in 
every pariſh would not be great, in the firſt out-ſet, 
and the advantages derived from it would very ſoon 
repay that expence, with intereſt.— The Poor might 
de fed from a public kitchen for 1% than half what 
it would coſt chem to feed themſelves; they would 
turn theit induſtry to better account, by working 
in a public eſtabliſhment, and under proper direc. 
tion, than by working at home ;—a ſpirit of emu- 
lation would be excited among them, and they 
would paſs their time more agreeably and cheerful. 
om would be entirely relieved from the heavy 


 EXPence 
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| ſelves to provide. This they certainly would like 
better than being cxowded: together, and confined 
ke priſoners in poor-houſes and hoſpitals; and I 


inconſiderable; and though they might be leſs com- 


 fiſpenſes. 
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e fuel for cooking; and, in @ great meds: 


ſure, from that for heating their dwellings; and, 
deing ſeldom at home in the day-time; would want 
little more than a place to fleep in; ſo that the ex- 


pence of lodging might be greatly diminiſhed, —It | 


is evident, that all theſe ſavings together would ope- 
rate very powerfully to leſſen the public expence 


for the maintenance of the Poor; and, were proper 


meaſures adopted, and purſued with care and perſe- 


verance, I am perſuaded the expence would at t laſt 
be reduced to little or nothing. | 
With regard to lodgings for the Poor, I am . 


| ly 0 of opinion that it is in general beſt, particularly 


in great towns, that theſe ſhould be left for them« 


really think the difference in the expence would be 


fortably accommodated, yet the inconvenience would 
be amply compenſated by the charms which my 


In Munich, almoſt all the Poor provide their own 


| lodgings ; and twice a year have certain allowances 
in money, to aſſiſt them in paying their rent.—Ma- 


ny among them who are ſingle, have indeed, no 


lodgings they can call their own. They go to cer- 


tain public. houſes to fleep, where they are furniſhed 


with what is called a bed, in a garret, for one ereut- 
er, (equal to about one-third of a penny, ) a· night; 


and for two creutzers a night they get a place in a 


* 
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tolerably good bed in a decent room in a A e 
houſe of more repute. 
There are, however, among he Poor, many 10 


0 


: 


are infirm; and not able to hiſt for themiſelves 


in the public-houſes, and have not families, or 


near relations, to take care of them. For theſe 


a particular arrangement has lately been made at 


Munich. Such of them as have friends or acquain- 
tances in town with whom they can lodge, are per- 


mitted to do ſo; but if they cannot find out 
lodgings themſelves, they have their option, either 


to be placed in ſome private family to be taken 
care of, or go to a houſe which has lately been pur. 
chaſed and me up as an Wee for 1 


them. 


This Nose is Btusted in a fine airy. Wenden on 5 
a ſmall eminence upon the banks of the far, and 
overlooks the whole town ;—the plain in which it 
is fituated and the river. —It is neatly built, and 
has a ſpacious garden belonging to it. There are 
ſeventeen good rooms in the houſe; in which it is 
ſuppoſed about eighty perſons may be lodged, - 


"Theſe will all be fed from one kitchen; and ſuch 


of them who are very infirm, will have others leſs 
_ infirm placed in the fame room with them, to 


aſſiſt them, and wait upon \them.——The cul. 


tivation of the ' garden will be their amuſement, 4 


* Tbe committee, at the head of the eſtabliſhment, has been | 


enabled to make this purchaſe, by legacies made to the inſtituti- 
on. Theſe legacies have been numerous, and are increafin.z eve- 
Ty day ; which clearly ſhews, that the meaſures adopted with re- 
gard to the Poor have met with the approbation of the public, 


"i 


5 ad the produce of it cheir PE — They will be 


furniſhed with work ſuitable to their ſtrength ; and 
for all the labour they perform, will be paid in mo- 
ney, which will be left at their own diſpoſal.— They 
will be furniſhed with food, medicine, and clothing, 
gratis; and to thoſe Who are not able to earn any 
thing by labour, a ſmall ſum of money will be 
given weekly, to enable them to purchaſe tobacco, 
ſnuff; or any other article of humble Nr $ to > which 
they may have been accuſtomed. * 2 

I could have wiſhed that this aſylum had been 
ncarer to the houſe of induſtry. It is indeed not 
very far from it, perhaps not more than 400 yards; 
but ſtill that is too far. Had it been under the 
ſame roof, or adjoining to jt, thoſe who are lodged 
in it might have been fed from the public kitchen 
of the general eſtabliſhment, and have been under 
the immediate inſpection of the principal officers of 
the houſe of jnduſtry. It would likewiſe have ren, 
dered the eſtabliſhment. very intereſting to thoſe - 
who viſit it; which is an object of more real im- 
portance than can well be ĩmagined by thoſe who 
have not had occaſion to know how much the ap- 
probation and applauſe of the public facilitate diffi. | 
cult enterprizes. 

The means of uniting the rational amuſement of 
ſociety, with the furtherance of Tchemes calculated 
for the promotion of public good, is a ſubject highly 
deſerving the attention of 11 wm are engaged in 
1 * / 
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i the Means uſed for extending the 1 of the 
_ Inflitution for the Poor at Munich, to other Parts 
# Bavaria. the Progreſs which fame of the 
_ Improvements, introduced at Munich are making in 
a her 1 ountr ies .. | 2 84 ' | 


120 HOUGH «he inftitation of which T have un- 
dertaken to give an account, was confined to the 
city of Munich and its ſuburbs, yet meaſures were 
"taken to extend its influence to all parts of the 
country. The attempt to put an end to mendi. 

city in the capital, and to give employment to the 

Poor, having been completely ſucceſsful, this event 

was formally announced to the public, in the news- 

papers; and other towns were called upon to follow 
the example.” Not only a narrative in detail, was 
of all the different meaſures purſued in this 
important undertaking, but every kind of informa. 
tion and afſiſtance was afforded on the part of the 
inſtitution At Munich, to all who might be diſpoſed 


| parts of the country. 
Copies of all the different liſts, returns, ws; 


cates, &c. uſed in the management of the Poor, 
were given gratis to all, {trangers as well as inhabi- 


ants of the country, who rie for them; and no 
information 
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information relative | to the eſtabliſhment, or to any 
of its details, was ever refuſed, 

The houſe of induſtry. was open every day from 
morning till night to all viſitors; and perſons were 
appointed to accompany ſtrangers in their tour 
through the different apartments, and to give the 
fulleſt information relative to the details, and even 
to all the ſecrets of the various manufaQures car- 
ried on; and printed copies of the different | 
tickets, clicks. &c. made uſe of i in carrying on che 
current buſineſs of the houſe, were furniſhed to 
every one who aſked for them; together with an ac- 
a count of the manner in which theſe were ſed, and 
of the other meaſures adopted to prevent frauds and 
peculations in the various branches of this extenſive 
eſtabliſhment. 

As few manufaQures in Bavatis are carried on 
to any extent, the more indigent of the inhabitants 
are, in general, ſo totally-unacquainted with every 
kind of work in which the Poor could be moſt uſe- 
fully employed, that that circumſtance alone. is a 
great obſtacle to the general introduction through- 
out the country of the meaſures adopted in Munich 
for employing the Poor. To-remove this difficulty, 
the different towns and communities who are de- 
firous of forming eſtabliſhments for giving employ- 
ment to the Poor, are invited to ſend perſons pro- 
perly pany qui wer Munich, 
where they may be taught, gratis, ſpinning, in its 
various branches; knitting; ſewing, Kc. in order 


* 
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to qualify them to become inſtructors to the Poor 
on their return home. And even inſtructors already 
formed, and poſſeſſing all the requiſite qualifications 
for ſuch an office, are offered to be furniſhed by the 
houſe of induſtry in Munich to fuch communities 
2 ſhall apply for them 
Anpdther diſiculty, apperentty nor left Sch | 
thay that juſt mentioned, but which is more eaſily 
and more effeQually removed, is the embarraſſment 
many of the ſmaller communities are likely to be 
under in procuring raw materials, and in ſelling 
to advantage the goods manufactured, or, (as is 
commonly the caſe,) in part only manufactured, by 
the Poor. The yarn, for inſtance, which is ſpun by 
them in a country- town or village, far removed from 
any manufacture of cloth, may lie on hand a long 
time before it can be ſold to advantage. To remedy 

this, the houſe of induſtry at Munich is ordered to 
furniſh raw materials to ſuch communities as ſhal! 
apply for them, and receive in return the goods 
manufactured, at the full prices paid for the fame 
articles in Munich. Not only theſe meaſures, and 

many others of a ſimilar nature, are taken, to fa- 
cilitate the introduction of induſtry among the Poor 
; throughout the country; but every encourage- 
ment is held out to induce individuals to exert 
themſelves in this laudable undertaking. Thoſe 
communities which ate the firſt to follow the ex- 
ample of the capital, are honourably mentioned 
in "Mr neus Papers; ae ſuch individuals as diſ. 
| - tinguiſh 
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-faguiſh themſelves by their. zcal-and e 0e 
thoſe occaſions,; are praĩſed and rewarded. 


A worthy curate, (Mr. Lechner,) preacher i in one 
- of the churches in Munich, who, of his own ac- 
cord, had taken upon himſelf w- defend the mea- 
ſures adopted with regard to the Poor, and to re- 
. commend them in the moſt earneſt manner from the 
pulpit, was ſent for by the Elector into ay a 
: and thanked for his exertions. 
This tranſaction being immediately hide! od | 
(an account of it having been-publiſhed in the news- 
papers,) tended not a little to engage the clergy in 
all parts of the country to * mn W. 
port of the inſtitution- | . 
IIt is not my intention to nnd that the cles 
in Bavaria ſtood in need of any ſuch motive to ſti- 
mulate them to action in a cauſe ſo important to 
the happineſs and well-being of mankind, and con- 
fequently ſo nearly connected with, the ſacred 
duties of their office - om the contrary, I ſhould 
de wanting in candour, as well as gratitude; were 1 
not to embrace this opportunity of expreſſing pub- 
licly, the obligations I feel myſelf under to them tor | 
their ſupport and aſſiſtance. 141M 
The number of excellent ſermons which have 
been preached, i in order to recommend the meaſures 
adopted by the government for making proviſion for 
the Poor, ſhew how much this uſeful and reſpect- 
able body of men have had it at heart to contribute 
to the ſucceſs of this important meaſure ; and their 
readineſs. to co- operate with me, (a Proteſtant,) 
upon all occaſions where their aſſiſtance has been 
| aſked, 
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aſked, not only does honour to the liberality of their 
ſentiments, but calls for ee eee 
ments, and pardeular thanks. © 


Tihall.condlude this Tir with an account of the 
progreſs which ſome of the improvements intro- 
duced at Munich are now making in other countries. 
During my late journey in Italy for the recovery of 
my health, I viſited Verona; and becoming ac- 
quainted with the principal directors of two large 
and noble hoſpitals; ia Pita, and la Miſericorde, in 
that city, the former containing about 3 50, and the 
latter near 300 Poor, I had frequent occaſions to 
converſe with them upon the ſubje& of thoſe eſta- 
bliſhments, and to give them an account of the ar- 
rangements that had been made at Munich. I like- 
Wiſe took the liberty of propoſing ſome improve- 
ments, and particularly in regard to the arrange- 
ments for feeding theſe Poor; and in the manage - 
ment of the ſires employed for cooking. Fire- wood, 
the only fuel uſed in that country, is extremely 
ſcaree and dear, and made a very heavy article in 
the expences of thoſe inſtitutions. \ 

Though this ſcarcity of fuel, which had pre- 
vailed for ages in that part of Italy, had rendered 
it neceſſary to pay attention to the economy of 
fuel, and had occaſioned ſome improvements to be 
made in the management of heat; yet I found, 
upon examining the kitchens of theſe two hoſpitals, 
and comparing the quantities of fuel conſumed with 
the quantities of victuals cooked, that feven-eighths 

| | of 


ee 700 they were then conſuming | might be | 


ſaved . Having communicated the reſult of thoſe f 


enquiries to the directors of theſe two hoſpitals, and 
offered my ſervice to alter the kitchens, and arrange 


duſtry at Munich, (which I deſeribed to them,) 
they accepted my offer, and the kitchens were ez 
built under my immediate direction; and have both 
| ſucceeded, even beyond my moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions. That of the hoſpital of la Pista is the moſt 
complete kitchen I have ever built; and I would re. 
commend it as 'a model, — to any 1 
have ever ſeen. I ſhall give a more particular de- 
ſcription of it, with plans and eſtimates, in "oF 
„ r .. 

During the time I was employed in building the 
new kitchen in the hoſpital of la Pista, I had an 


opportunity of making myſelf acquainted with all 


the details of the clothing of the Poor belonging 
to that eſtabliſhment ; and I found that very great 
favings might be made in that article of expence. 
I made a propoſal to the directors of that hoſpital, 


to furniſh them with clothing for their Poor, ready 


made up, from the houſe of induſtry at Munich ; 
and upon my return to Munich I ſent them twelve 


complete ſuits of clothing of different fizes as a2 
fample, and accompanied them with an eſtimate of 


the prices at which we could afford to deliver them 
at Verona. 


* I found upon examining the famous kitchen of the great 
hoſpital at, Florence, that the waſte of fuel there is ſtill greater. 


The 


them upon the principles of that in the houſe of in- 
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1 
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duſtry in Bavaria. This fample- of clothing 
approved, und, with. all the expences of carriage 
. added, being found to, be near twenty per cent. 
cheaper than that formenly;uſed; orders have been 
received from Italy by the houſe of induſtry at 
Munich, to a eee for clothing the 
Poor. In the beginhing of September laſt, a fe 
days before I left Munich to come to England, Ihad 
the pleaſure to aſſiſt im packing up and ſending off, 
peer the Alps, +by;the Tyrol) erx HunDzD articles 
of clothing. of different kinds for the Poor of Ve. 
rona; and hope, ſoon to ſee the Poor of Bavaria 


growing rich, by. manufacturing r wed the 
nn, AA ot e no ht war 
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T rover the a principles upon which 
the Eſtabliſnment for che Poor at Munich is founded, 
are, ſuch, as, 4 can venture to recommend; and 
notwithſtanding, the, fulleſt information relative to 
every part of thut Eſtabliſhment may, believe, ba 
collected from the account of it which is given in 
the ſoregoing Efay ;..yet, as this information is ſo 
diſperſed. in different parts of the work, and ſo 
blended with a variety of other particulars, that the 
reader would find. ſome difficulty in bringing: the 
whole into one New, and arranging it ſyſtematically 

in a complete whole; I ſhall endeavour 'briefly to 
reſume the ſubject, ad give the reſult of all my 
enquiries relative to it, in a more conciſe, methodi- 
cal, and uſeful ſorm: and as from the experience, I 
| I 2 have 


| FIRE * Nische 


have bad in providing for the wants of the Poor, 


and reclaiming the indolent and vicious to habits of 
uſeful induſtry, I may venture to conſider myſelf 
authorized to ſpeak with ſome degree of confidence 
upon the ſubje& ; inſtead of merely recapitulating 
what has been ſaid of the Eſtabliſhment for the Poor 
at Munich, (which would be at beſt but a tireſome 
repetition,) I'ſhall now allow myſelf a greater range 
in theſe inveſtigations, and ſhall give my opinions 
without reſtraint which may come under confidera- 
tion. And though the ſyſtem I ſhall. propoſe, is 
founded upon the ſucceſsful experiments made at 
Munich, as may be ſeen by comparing it with the 
details of that Eſtabliſhment; yet, as a difference in 
the local circumſtances under Phich an operation 
is performed, muſt neceſſarily require certain modi- 
fications of the plan, I ſhall endeavour to take due 


notice of every modification which may appear to 


me to be neceſſary “. 

Before 1 enter upon thoſe details, it may be 
proper to take a more extenſive furvey of the 
ſubject, and inveſtigate the general and funda- 
mental Principles on which an Eftabliſhment for the 
Relief of the Poor, in every country, ought to 
70 founded. At the ſame time I ſhall conſider the 


* The Eogliſh Reader is defired to bear i in mind, that the Au- 
thor of this Eſſay, though an Engliſhman, is reſident in Germany; 
and that his connections with that country render it neceſſary for 
hit to pay particular attention to its circumſtances, in treating a 


5 ſubject which he 1s deſitous of rendering generally uſeful. There 


is till another regſon, which renders it neceſſary for him to have 
continually i in view; in this Treatiſe; the fituation of the Poor 

upon the Continent, and that it is an engagement which he has 
laid himſelf under to write upon that 8 
difficulties 
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difficulties. which are generally underſtood to be 
inſeparable from ſuch an undertaking,' and endea- 
vour to ſhow N e n means : infur. 
mountable. 

That degree of poverty which egy. in it the 
inability to procure the neceſſaries of life without 
the charitable aſſiſtance of the Public, is, doubtleſs, 
the heavieſt of all misfortunes ; as it not only brings 
along with it the greateſt phyſical evils, pain, and 
diſeaſe, but is attended by the moſt. mortifying 
humiliation, and hopeleſs deſpondency. It is, 
moreover, an incurable evil; and is rather irri- 
tated than alleviated by the 'remadien; commonly 
applied to remove it. The only alleviation, of 
which it is capable, muſt be derived from the kind 
and ſoothing attentions of the truly benevolent. 
This i is the only balm which can ſooth the anguiſh. 
of a wounded heart, or allay the agitations of a 
mind irritated by diſappointment, and . 10 
rocious by deſpair. 
And hence it evidently appears that no body of 
laws, however wiſely framed, can, in any country, 
elfectually provide for the relief of the Poor, with- 
out the voluntary aſſiſtance of individuals; for 
though taxes may be levied by authority of the 
laws for the ſupport of the Poor, yet, thoſe kind 
attentions which are ſo neceſſary in the manage 
ment of the Poor, as well to reclaim the vicious, 
as to comfort and encourage the deſpondent— 
thoſe demonſtrations of concern which are always 
ſo great a conſolation to perſons in diſtreſs— 
„ * On the contrary, 

| 4 12 * 
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every attempt to uſe” ferte in- ſuch caſts, ſeldom 
fails to produce conſequences” Greatly 1 to 
thoſe intended“. un een ech och 
But if the only effectual relief for the eite 
of the Poor, and the ſbvereign remedy for the nu- 
merous evils to ſociety which ariſe from the preva- 
lence of mendicity; indolence, poverty, and miſery, 
among the lower claſſes of fociety, muſt be derived 
from the charitable and voluntary exertions of in- 
dividuals; as the aſſiſtance of the Public cannot be 
expected, unleſs the moſt unlimited confidence can 
be placed, not only in the wiſdom of the meaſures 
propoſed, but alſo, and mort e/pecially, in the upright- 
. neſs," zeal, and per feet diſiniereſtedneſi of the perſons 
appointed to carry them 1 into execution; it ĩs evident 
- that the firſt object to be attended to, in forming a 
plan of 1 5 for the Poor, is to make foch 
arrangements as will commünd the confidente of the 
Public, und ſix it upon the ROI TON and Warn 
foundation. ä » Joe 
Er can moſt certainly, and moſt effectually de 
ne; f, by engaging perfons of high rank and 
— 0 reſp ectable character to place themſelves 
at the head "of the "Eſtabliſhment :—ſxondly,* by 
| joining, in the general adminiſtration of the affairs 
of the Eſtabliſtiment; a certain number of perſons 
_ from the middling claſs of fociety 3. reput- 


* The ax ep which, f in.my-opiajony it would! bechherne- 
ceflary or prudent, for the legiſlature to take in any country where, 
an Eſtabliſhment. for the Poor is to be formed, i is to recommend o 
the Public a good plan for ſuch! an FEflabBſhment, and repeat, or 
alter all fuch of che exiſting laws as might render the inttoduRion 

of it difficult or impoſſible, 


FO | 


Able tradeſmen, in eafy "irc: 8 3 
families and others of Known terry and $ 
humane" " diſpoſitions'®' ird, by en gaging all 
thoſe. who are employed in the admitiltration of 
the affairs of the Poor, to ſerve without fee or re- 
ward :—fourthly, by publiſhing, at. ſtated periods, 
ſuch particular and authentic accounts of all receipts 
and expenditures," that! no doubt can poſſibly be en 
tertained by the Public reſpecting the proper appli- 
cation of the monies deſtined for the relief of the 
Poor: —fifthly, by publiſhing an alphabetical lift of 
all who receive alms; in which liſt, ſhould be in- 
ſerted, not only the name of the perſon; his age; 
condition; and place of abode ; but alſo the amount 
of the 5 aſſiſtance granted to him; in order 
that thoſe who entertain any doubts reſpecting the 
manner in which the Poor are provided for, may 
have an opportunity of viſiting them at their habita- 
tions, and making enquiry into their real ſituations: 
—and laftly, the confidence of the Public, and the 
continuance of their ſupport, will. moſt effectually 
be ſecured by a prompt and ſucceſsful erm of 
the plan adopted. 
There is ſcarcely a a greater plague tha can /;nfel 
ſociety, than ſwarms of beggars; and the inconye- 
niencies to individuals ariſing from them are ſo 
generally, and ſo ſeverely felt, that relief from ſo 
great an evil cannot fail to produce a powerful and 
lating effect upon the minds of the Public, and to 


7 Tn in an died“ f thi irmaſt peemdg and the ſucceſs 
of the undertaking, will, depend ia a great meaſure on the aten: 
tion that is paid to it. 


engage 


engage all ranks ane 8 AER 
25 conducive. to the comfort of individuals, as they 
are efſential to. the national nonor and reputation. 
And even in countries where the Poor do not make 


2 Fee of begging, the knowledge of their ſ{utfer- 
2s mult. be painful to every benevolent mind; and. 


Eg, of humanity, 2 a3 ; not to rejoice; moſt 5 05 
hen effectual relief is afforded. Dan | 
Ide greateſt difficulty attending the un dn en 
of any. meaſure founded upon the voluntary ſup- 
part of the Public, for maintaining the Poor, and. 
putting an end mendicity, is an opinion gene- 
rally entertained, that a very heavy-expence would 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary to carry into execution 
ſuch an undertaking, But this A may be 
ſpeedily removed by ſhowing, (which. may eaſily be 
| done,) that the execution of a well-arranged plan 
for providing - for the Poor, and giving uſeful em- 
ployment to the idle and indolent, ſo far from be- 
| ing expenſive, muſt, in the end, be attended with 
a very conſiderable ſaving, not only to the Public 
collectively, but alſo to individuals. Os De 

Thoſe who now extort their ſublitence by „ 
begging and ſtealing, are, in fact, already main- 
tained by the Public. But this is not all; they are 
maintained in a manner the moſt expenſive and 
troubleſome, to themſelves and the Public, that can 
de conceived ; and this may be ſaid of all the Poor 

in general. 
A poor FORE who lives in poverty and: Airy. | 
and merely from hand to-mouth, has not the power 
| FP "7" IN" 1 
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of availing bimſelf-of any of thoſe. economical ar- 
rangements, in procuring the neceſſaries of life, 
which others, in more affluent circumſtances, may 
employ ; and which may be employed with peculiar 
adyantage in a public Eſtabliſhment.—Added to 
this, the greater part of the Poor, as well thoſe who 
make a profeſſion of begging, as others who do not, 
might be uſefully. employed in various kinds of las. 
bour ;- and ſuppoſing them, one with another, to be 
capable of earning only half as much as is neceſſary 
to their ſubſiſtence, this would reduce the preſent 
expence to the Public for their maintenance at leaſt 
one half; and this half might be reduced ſtill much 
lower, by a proper attention to order and economy 
in providing for their ſubſiſtence. 5 
Were the inhabitants of a large town where men- | 
dicity is prevalent, to ſubſcribe-only half the ſums 
annually, which are extorted from them by beggars, . 
I am; confident it would be quite ſufficient, with a 
proper-arrangement, for the comfortable ſupport of 
the Poor of all denominations, | | 
Not only thoſe who were formerly common | 
ſtreet-beggars, but all others, without exception, 
who receive alms, in the-city of Munich and its 
ſuburbs, amounting at this time to more than 1800 
perſons, are ſupported almoſt entirely by voluntary 
ſubſcriptions from the inhabitants; and I have been 
aſſured by numbers of the moſt, opulent and reſpect- 
able citizens, that the ſums annually extorted from 
them formerly. by beggars alone, excluſive of pri- 
vate charities, amounted to more than three times 
the ſums now given by them to the ſupport of the 
new inſtitution. | 


I inſiſt 


4 labs che more pon this point, 28 1 Khow that 
the great expence which has been füppoſed to be 
iudiſpenfably neceffary to carry into execution any 
ſeheme for effectually providing for the Poor, and 
pötäsg an end 40" renditity, His deterred many 


well. diſpoſed perſons from engaging in ſo uſeful an 


enterpriſe. I have only to add my moſt earnieſt 
_ wiſhes,” that what I hive faid and done, may remove 
| Every doubt, and reanimate the zeal of the Public, 
in a cauſe in which the deareſt incereſty of Humanity 
are ſo neatly concerned. 
In almoſt every public aa which is to 
be carried into effect by the united voluntary ex- 
ertions of individuals, without the interference of 
government, there is a degree of awkwardneſs in 
bringing forward the buſineſs,” Which it is difficult 
to avoid, and which is frequently not à little em- 


895 barralling. This will doubtleſs be felt by thoſe 


cho engage in forming and executing ſchemes for 
providing for the Poor by private ſubſcription ; 
they ſhould not, however, ſuffer themſelves to be 
diſcouraged by a e which may ſo ably 'be 
„ n 5 

In the introduction of every ; ſcheme for iniths 
an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor. whether it be pro- 
poſed to defray the expence by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions, or by a tax levied for the purpoſe, 'it, will be 
proper for the authors or promoters of the meaſure 
to addreſs the Public upon the ſubject ; to inform 
them of the nature of the meaſures propoſed ;— 
of their tendency to promote the Public welfare, 


and to point out the various ways in which indivi- 
duals 


0 
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dials may give their affſtince to render the ſcheme 
faccefeful.” * | 

There are few eĩties in _——_ We in Which 
the Teite of the Poor would juſtify ſuch” an'addreſs 
as thit wich was publiſhed at VMunlctr upoti tük- 
ing up the beggars in that town; but ſomething 


of the Kind; with fuck AMeraridns as local circumi- 


ſtances may require, I am perſuaded, would"in 
moſt caſes produce good effects. With regard to 
the aſſiſtance that miglit be given” by individuals 
to carry into effect: a ſcheme for providing for the 


Poor, tiengh meaftres for that purpoſe may, and 


oupht/to B&/6' taken, that the Public would, have 


little or no trouble in their execution, yet there 
are many things which individuals muſt be in- 


ſtructed cautiouſly to avoid ; otherwiſe the enter- 
priſe will be extremely difficult, if not impracti- 
cable; and, above all things, they muſt be warned 
againſt giving alms to beggars. 

Though nothing would be more unjuſt a6 
tyrannical, than to prevent the generous and hu- 
mane from contributing to the relief of the Poor 


and neceſſitous, yet, as giving alms to beggars 


tends ſo directly and ſo powerfully to encourage 
idleneſs and immorality, to diſcourage the induſ- 


trious Poor, and perpetuate mendicity, with all its 
_ attendant evils, too much pains cannot be taken 


to guard the Public againſt a 2 8 ſo fatal in its 
canſeguences to ſocĩety. 


All Who are deſirous of contributing to the relief 
of the Poor, ſhould be invited to ſend their cha- 
ritable donations to be diſtributed by thoſe who, 


being 


12 4 6 if K | 
being at the bead 1 (Ins Infitution eſtabliſhed 
for taking care of the Poor, muſt be ſuppoſed beſt 
acquainted with their wants. Or, if. individuals 
ſhould prefer diſtributing their own charities, they 
ought at leaſt to take the trouble to enquire after 
fit objects; and to apply their donations in ſuch 
à manner as not to counteract the mealuxes af a 
public and uſeful Eſtabliſmment. 
Zut, before I enter farther into theſe N 
L will de neceſſary to determine thy; proper. Weng 
and limits of -an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor; and 
ow how a town or city ought to be divided in 
diſtricts, 3 W . 
an inſlitution, 
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Of the Extent. of av Efabliſhment for the Poor. 
| Of "the Divijion of @ Town or City inis Diſß⸗ 
trici.— 0 the Manner | of carrying an the Bu- 
; fineſs of a public Eftabliſhment for the Poor. 
| Of ibe Neceſſity of - numbering all the Houſer in 
@ Town where „nme 
Ferna 


Howzvex 1 large a city may be, in 0 Stich an 
Eſtabliſhment for the Poor is to be formed, 1 am 
hy of opinion, that there ſhould be but one 
ERtabliſhment ;—with one committee for the general 
management of all its affairs ;—and one treaſurer. 
This unity appears eſſentially neceſſary, not only be- 
cauſe, when all the parts tend to one common cen- 
tre, and act in union to the ſame end, under one 
direction, they are leſs liable to be impeded in their 
operations, or diſordered by colliſion; but alſo 
on account of the very unequal di iAribution if 
wealth, as well as of miſery and poverty, in the 
different diſtricts of the ſame town. Some pariſhes 
in great cities have comparatively few Poor, while 
others, perhaps leſs opulent, are overburthened 
vith them ; and there ſeems to be no $000 rep 

_ | y 


why a e in any town mould be called 
upon to pay more or leſs for the ſupport of the 
Poor, becauſe he happens to live on one fide of a 
ſtreet or the other. Added to this, there are cer- 
tain diſtricts in moſt great towns where poverty 
and miſery ſeem to have fixed their head- quarters, 
and where it would be imypgſible for the inhabitants 

to ſupport the expenee of maintaining their Poor. 
Where that ig the oaſe us mẽgſures for preventing 
mendieity in erery town mut be general, in order 
to theiſ being ſucceſsful," che enterprize, from that 
eircumſtance alone, would be rendered impracticable, 
were the aſſiſtanee of the more opulent by rags o 
be refuſed. 

There is a dilrid, for inſtance, 3838 to Mu- 
nich, (the Au,) a very large pariſh, which may be 
called the St. Giles's of that eity, where the alis 
annually received are tioeniy limes as "much as the 
whole diſtri contributes to the funds of the pub- 


„ 


the other pariſhes, howeyer, tie never conſidered. 


it a hardſhip « to them, that the Poor of the Au ſhould 
be admitted to ſhare the public bounty, i in Fane 


with the Poor of the other pariſhes. | 

Every town muſt be divided. accordir ing to its 
extent, into a greater or leſs number of diftridts, 
or ſubdiviſions; and each of theſe, muſt haye a 
committee 'of inspection, or rather a commiillary, 
with afliſtants, who, muſt be entruſted With the ſu- 

xerintendance and management of all affairs relative 


to the relief and ſupport of che Poor vittin its 
We * 
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In very large cities, as. the details of a, general | 
Eftablihment for the Poor would be very numerous | 
and extchfive; it would probably facilitate the 
management of the affairs of the Fabliſhment, 
* beſide the ſmalleſt ſubdiviſions or diiſtricts, there 
could be formed other larger di diviſions, compoſed a 
a certain number of giſtricts, and put under the 
direction of particular committees.  * J 

The moſt natural, and Perhaps the wok cot 
vement method of "dividing a large city ot, town, 
for the purpoſe of wer eneral, Eſtabliſhe, - 
ment for the Poor, would'be, 7 Win of the pariſhes 
the primary diviſions; and to divide each , pariſh 
into ſo many fubdiviſioris, © or Uiſtricts, as at each - 
diffi may 'confiſt of from 3009 to 4900 in 
habitants.” Though the immediat ate inſpection "and 
general ſoperintendance of the affairs of each 
pariſh were to bé left to its own particular com- 
mittee, yet the ſupreme committee at the head of 
the general Inſtitution ſhould not only exerciſe: a 
controlling power oyer the parochial committees, 
but theſe laſt ſhould" not be empowered to toy 
money upon the pariſhioners, by ſetting on foot 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, or otherwiſe ; or to dif- 
poſe of any ſums belonging to the general Inſti- | 
tution,” except in caſes of urgent neceſſity ;—nor. 
ſhould they be permitted to introduce any new 
arrangement with reſpe& to the management of 
the Poor, without the approbation and conſent 
of the ſupreme committee: the moſt perfect uni- 
formity in the mode of treating the Poor, and 
tranſacting all public buſineſs relative to the Inſti- 


tution, 
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tution, tin indiſpenſbly neceſſary to ſecure ſuc. 
des to the undertaking, and fix. the Eftabliſhment 
upon a firm and durable foundation, | 
For the ſame reaſons, all monies collefted in the 
parilhes ſhould not be received and diſpoſed. of by 
their particular committees, but ought to bę paid 
into the public treaſury of the Inſtitution, and 
carried to the general account of receipts z and, 
In like manner, the, tums neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the Poor, in each pariſh ſhould be furniſhed. from 
the general treaſury, ya the a of: the ſupreme. 
committee. ,.._ 3 <A 
"With. regard. to. the applications of. Jndiv "duals 
| in diſtreſs for afhſtance, all ſuch applications ought 
to be made through the commiſſary of the diſtrict 
to the parochial committee; and where the necel. 
fity is not urgent, and. particularly where pexma-. 
nent aſſiſtance is required, the demand ſhould , be, 
referred by the parochial committee to the Soap: 
committee, for their deciſion. In caſes of - urgent. 
neceſſity, the parochial. committees, and even, the 


 commiſſaries of diſtricts, ſhould be authorized to 


adminiſter relief, ex officio, and without delay; for 
which purpoſe they f ſhould. be furniſhed with certain 
ſums i in advance, to be afterwards accounted of by 
them. 5 1 
That the ſupreme committee way be rxadily 
informed of the real ſtate of thoſe in diſtreſs who 
apply for relief, every petition, forwarded by a 
parochial committee, or by a commiſſary of a 
diſtrict, where there are no parochial committees, 
ſhould be accompanied with an exact and detailed 
account 


” 


VP. 0” Y 
2 '< — 


may be ſeen in the Appendix, No. V. may be 
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actotirit of the citcumſtances of the petition 


ſigned by the commiſſary of the diſtrict to ai 

he belongs, together with the amount of the 
ay in, or other relief, which ſach commi- 
fary may deem necellary for the ſupport of the 
ue, N d 

Fo fave the commiffaries or Altrick the Gacble 
of: writing the deſcriptions of the Por who apply 
for aſſiſtance, printed forms, fimilar to that which 


furniſhed to them; — and other printed forms, of a 
like nature, may be introduced with great advan- 
tage in Wer other ran: in the ee of te 

With regard t to the manner in eich the fipithis 
and parochial committees ſhould” be formed; 
however” they may be dompoſed, it will be indif- 
penſably requiſite, for the preſervation of order and 
harmony in all the different parts of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment, that one member at leaſt of each parochial 
committee be prefent, and have a feat, and voice, 
as a member of the ſupreme committee. And, that 
all the members of each parochial committee may 
be equally well informed with regard to the gene 
ral affairs of the Eſtabliſhment, it may perhaps be 
proper that thoſe members attend the meetings of 
the ſupreme committee in rotation. 

For fimilar reaſons it may be oper to invite be 
commiſlaries of diſtricts to be preſent in rotation 
at the meetings of the committees of their reſpectivè 
pariſhes, where there are parochial committees eſta- 

c 
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dliſhed, or otherwiſe, at the n, of the ſu- : 


preme « committee *. hy 
It is, however, only in wo Ss cities that, } 


would - recommend the forming parochial com- 


mittees. In all towns where the inhabitants do not 
amount to more than 100,000 ſouls, I am, clearly 
of opinion. that it would be beſt merely to diyide 


the town into diſtricts, without regard to the limits 


of pariſhes ;, and to direct all the affairs of the in- 


ſtitution by one fimple committee, This mode was 


adopted at Munich, and found. to be eaſy in prac- 


tice, and ſucceſsful; and it is not without ſome de- 


gree of diffidence, I own, that l have ventured to pro- 
poſe a deviation from a plan, which has not yet, hen 


_ juſtified by experience. 


But however a town may be divided 3 into Aries, 


ie will be abſolutely neceſſary that a/ the houſes; be 
regularly numbered, and an accurate liſt made out 
of all the perſons who inhabit them. The propriety 
of this meaſure is too apparent to require any parti- 
culat explanation. It is one of the very firſt ſteps 
that ought to be taken in carrying into execution 
any plan for forming an Eſtabliſhment for the 
Poor; it being as neceſſary to know the names and 
places of abode of thoſe, who, by voluntary ſub- 
ſeriptions, or otherwiſe, aſſiſt in relieving the Poor, 


-  * This meaſure has been followed by the moſt ſalutary effects 
at Munich. The commiſfaries of dĩttricts flattered by this diſ- 


tinction have exerted themſelves with uncommon zeal and aſſidu- 

ity in the diſcharge of the important duties of their office. And 

N important indeed js the office of a commiſſary of a na 
in the Eſtabliſhment for the Poor at & Manich, | 

as 


22 K „ mmm ey cc} — 


as to be acquainted with the dwellings of the ob- 
jects themſelves ; and this meaſure is as indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary when an inſtitution for the Poor is 
formed in a ſmall 'country-town or village, as when 
it is formed in the largeſt capital. 

In many caſes, it is probable, the eſtabliſhed laws 
af: the country in which an inſtitution for the Poor 
may be formed, and certain uſages, the influence of 
which may perhaps be ſtill more powerful than the 
laws, may render many modifications neceſſary, 
which it is utterly impoſſible for me to foreſee ; ſtill 
the great fundamental principles upon which every 
ſenſible plan for ſuch an Eſtabliſhment muſt” be 
founded, appear to me to be certain and immuta- 
ble; and when rightly underſtood,” there can be 
no great difficulty in accommodating the plan to all 
thoſe particular circumſtances under which it may be 
carried into execution, without making any eſſential | 
alteration. 
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2 General Direchon i the 4 tor of an Infti tution for 
tze Poor attended with no great Trouble.—Of the 
bet Method of carrying on the current Bufmeſs, 
and of th the great U Iſe of ee Forms, or Blanks, 
— 0 the nec gy © uglifications of thoſe who . are 
| placed af the Head of an Efabliſhment for the Re. 
© ligf of the Pogr, —Great Importance of this Subjed. 
—0 Tueſty and Impdlicy of putting the Poor into 
" the Hands of. Perſons they cannot reſpett, and low, 
be Penſo ons Pojnted out who are more immedi. 


| 

] 

7 

f 
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ate called 1 n to come 75 prward: with Schemes for 
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the Relief e the Poor, and 10 give their active 
"RA in carrying them into E fea. 


Vw HATEVER the number of diſtricts into WW it 
which a city is divided, may be, or the number i ce 
of committees pepe in the management of a W pc 
public Eſtabliſhment for the relief of the Poor, it b 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary that all individuals who WJ fu 
are employed in the undertaking be perſons of ki 
. known integrity; — for courage is not more necel- W da 
ſary in the character of a general, than unſhaken W fu 
integrity in the character of a governor of a public © an 
charity: I inſiſt the more upon this point as the ful 
whole ſcheme is founded upon the voluntary aflil- WW the 
tance of individuals, and therefore to enſure its 
ſuęgeſs the moſt unlimited. cophdence of the public 
wo gt muſt 
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muſt be repoſed in thoſe who are to carry it inte 


execution; beſides, I may add, thatthe munner in 


which the funds of the various: public :Eſtabliſh-- 
ments for the relief of the Poor already inſtituted 


| have commonly been adminiſtered in moſt coun- 


tries, does not tend to render ſuperfluous the pre- 
cautions I propoſe for ſcaring the ag * 


public, | 


The preceding obſervations ref] efting the . 
portance of employing none but perſons of known 
integrity at the head of an inſtitutien for the relief 
of the Poor, relates chiefly to the neceſlity of encou- 
raging people in affluent circumſtances, andthe public 
at large, to unite in the ſupport of ſuch an Eſta- 
bliſhment.—There is alſo another reaſon, perhaps 
equally important, which renders it expedient to 
employ perſons of the moſt reſpectable character in 
the details of an inſtitution of publie charity, the 
good effects ſuch a choice mult have 1015 the nad 
and morals of the Poor. . 

Perſons who are reduced to Indi gent Seti, 
ſtances, and become objects of public charity, 
come under the direction of thoſe who are ap- 
pointed to take care of them with minds weakened 
by adverſity, and ſoured by diſappointment; and : 
finding themſelves ſeparated from the reſt of man- 
kind, and cut off from all hope of ſeeing better 
days, they naturally grow peeviſh, and diſcontented, 
ſuſpicious of | thoſe ſet over them, and of one 
another; and the kindeſt treatment, and moſt care- 
ful attention to every circumſtance that can render 
their ſituation ſupportable, are therefore quired, to 


. 
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prevent their being very unhappy. And nothing 
ſutely can contribute more powertully to ſoothe the 
minds of pexſons in ſuch unfortunate and hopeleſs 
circumſtances, than to find themſelves under the 


and what can thoſe have to hope, who are ſeparated 
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care and protection of perſons of gentle manners ;— 
humane: diſpoſitions ;—and known probity and in- 
tegrity; ſuch as even they,—with all their ſuſpicions 


about them, may venture to love and reſpect. 


Whoever has taken che pains to inveſtigate the 
nature of the human mind, and examine attentively 


thoſe circumſtances upon which human happineſs 
depends, muſt know how neceſſary it is to happineſs, 


that the mind ſhould have ſome object upon which 
to place its more tender affections —ſomething to 
loye,—to cheriſh, - to eſteem,—to reſpe&t,—and to 


venerate ; and theſe reſources are never ſo neceſſary 


as in the hour of adverſity; and diſcouragement, 
where no ray of hope is left to cheer the proſpect, 


and ſtimulate to freſh exertion. 


The lot of the Poor, particularly of thoſe 7 
from eaſy circumſtances and a reputable ſtation in 


ſociety, are reduced by misfortunes, or oppreſſion, 


to become a burthen on the Public, is truly deplor- 
able, after all that can be done ſor them: — and were 
we ſeriouſſy to conſider their ſituation, J am ſure 


we ſhould think that we could never do too much 


to alleviate their ſufferings, and ſoothe the anguiſh 
of wounds which can never be healed. 

For the common misfortunes of life, hope is a 
fovereign remedy. But what remedy can be applied 
to evils, which involve even the loſs of hope itſelf? 


and 
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and cut off from ſociety, aud. for ever excluded: 
from all ſhare in the affairs of men? To them, ho- 
nours —diſtinctions - praiſe ;—and: even property 
itſelf ;—all thoſe objects of laudable ambition which 
ſo powerfully excite the activity of men in civil ſo- 
ciety, and contribute ſo efſentially to happineſs, by 
filling the mind with pleaſing proſpects of future en- 
joyments, are but empty names; or rather, they are 
ſubjects of never. ceaſing regret and diſcontent. 
That gloom muſt indeed be dreadful, which over- 
ſpreads the mind, when hope, that bright luminary 
of the ſoul, which enlightens and cheers it, and 
excites and calls forth into action all its beſt taculs 
ties, has diſappeared | 
There are many, it is true, who, * their 3 in- 
dolence or extravagance, or other vicious habits, fall 
into poverty and diſtreſs, and become a burthen on 
the public, who are ſo vile and degenerate as not to 
feel the wretchedneſs of their ſituation. But theſe. 
are miſerable objects, which the truly benevolent will 
regard with an eye of peculiar compaſſion; they, 
muſt be very unhappy, for they are very vicious; and 
nothing ſhould be omitted, that can tend to reclaim 
them; —but nothing will tend ſo powerfully to 
reform them, as kind uſage from the hands of 
perſons they n mult learn to love and to reſpect at the 
lame time. ee 
If I am too prolix upon this head, I am ſorry for 
it. It is a ſtrong conviction of the great import-. 
ance. of the ſubject, which carries me away, and 
makes me, perhaps, tireſome, where I would wiſh 
moſt to avoid it. The care of the Poor, however, 
| muſt conſider as a matter of very ſerious import- 
| ance. 
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ance. It appears to me to be one of the moſt 

_ ſacred duties impoſed upon men in a ſtate of civil 

ſociety ;—one of thoſe duties impoſed immediately 

by the hand of God himſelf, and of en the n ne- 
gle& never goes unpuniſbet. 

What I have faid reſpecting the e qua- 
lifications of thoſe employed in taking care of 
tze Poor, I hope will not deter well. diſpoſed per- 
fons, who are willing to aſſiſt in ſo uſeful an un- 
dertaking, from coming forward with propoſitions 
for the inſtitution of public Eſtabliſhments for that 
purpoſe; or from offering themſelves candidates 
for employments in the management of fuch Eſta. 
bliſhments. The qualifications pointed out, inte- 
grity, and a gentle and humane diſpoſition, —ho- 
neſty, and a good heart; —are ſuch as any one may 
boldly lay claim to, without fear of being taxed 
with vanity or oftentation.—And if individuals in 
private ſtations, on any occaſion are called upon to 

y afide their baſhfulnefs and modeſt diffidence, 
and come forward into public view, it muſt ſurcly 

be, when by their exertions they can eſſentially 
contribute to promote meaſures which are cal- 
__ culated to increaſe the happineſs and proſperity of 
It is a vulgar faying, that, what is everybody's 
buſineſs, is nobody's buſineſs ; and it is very certain 
that many ſchemes, evidently , intended for the 
public good, have been neglected, merely becauſe no- 
body could be prevailed on to ſtand forward and be 
the firſt to adopt them. This doubtleſs has been 
the caſe in regard to many judicious and well- 
er e for n for the Poor ; and 


$ . will 
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vill probably be ſa again. I ſhall endeavour, 
however, to ſhow, that though in undertakings in 
which the general welfare of ſociety ia cnα,,j,H.wd, 
perſons of all ranks and conditions are called upon 
to give them their ſupport, yet, in the intraduion 
of ſuch meaſures as are here recommended. a 
ſcheme of providing for the Poor,—there are many 
who, by their rank and peculiar ſituations, are 
clearly pointed out as the moſt proper to take up 
the buſineſs at its commericement, and bring it for- 
ward to maturity; as well as to take an active part 
in the direction and management of ſuch an inſti- 
tution after it has been eſtabliſhed: and it appears 
to me, that the nature and the end of the under- | 
taking evidently point out the perſons who are 


more particularly called upon to ſet an example on 
ſuch an occaſion. 


I the care of the Poor be an object of great 
national importance,—if it be inſeparably conneQ- 
ed with the peace and tranquillity of fociety, and 
with the glory and proſperity of the ſtate ;—if the 

advantages which individuals ſhare in the public 
welfare are in proportion to the capital they have at 

«ſtake in this great national fund that is to ſay, in 
proportion to their rank, property, and connections, 
or general influence ;—as it is Juſt that every one 
ſhould contribute in proportion to the advantages 
he receives; it is evident who ought to be the firſt 
to come forward upon ſuch an occaſion. 

But it is not merely on account of the ſuperior 

| intereſt they have in the public welfare, that perſons 

of high rank and great property, and ſuch as 
, occupy 
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occupy places of importance i in the government, a are 
bound to ſupport 1 meaſures calculated to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of thePoor:—there is ſtill another circum- 
ſtance wich renders it indiſpenſably neceſſary that 


they ſhould take an active part infact meaſures, 
and that is, the 1 r their 1 wh muſt 
have upon others. 


It is impoſſible to prevent the bulk of niwnkind 


Wan- being "ſwayed by the example of thoſe to 


whom they are taught to look up as their fuperi- 
ors; it behoves, therefore, all who enjoy ſuch high 
privileges, to employ all the influence which their 
rank and fortune give them, to promote the public 
good. And this may juſtly be conſidered as a duty 
of a peculiar kind; —a perſonal ſervice attached to 
the ſtation they hold in ſociety, and VAR anger 
be commuted. 

But if the obligations which perſons of rank 


and property are under, to ſupport meaſures de- 
ſigned for the relief of the Poor, are ſo binding, 
how much more ſo muſt they be upon thoſe who 


have taken upon themſelves the ſacred office of pub. 
lic teachers of virtue and morality the Miniſters 
of a moſt holy religion —a religion whoſe firſt pre- 


cepts inculcate charity and univerſal benevolence, 
and whoſe great object is, unqueſtionably, the peace, 


order, and happineſs of ſociety. 

If there be any whoſe peculiar province it is to 
ſeek for objects in diſtreſs and want, and adminiſter 
to them relief ;—if there be any who are bound by | 
the indiſpenſable duties of their profeſſion to encou- 
rage 2 W means in their power, and more 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially by example, the general practice of cha- 

rity; it is, doubtleſs, the Miniſters of the goſpel. 

And ſuch is their influence in ſociety, arifing from = 

the nature of their office, that ooze” 1 is a = 

matter of very ſerious importance. i 

Little perſuaſion, I ſhould hoe: would be Böck | j 

fary to induce the elergy, in any country, to give 1 
their cordial and active aſſiſtance in relieving the 1 
diſtreſſes of the Poor, and providing for their com- | 
fort. and happineſs, by een order _ vey 
induſtry among them. 

Another elaſs of men, who from the Nation dy 
hold in ſociety, and their knowledge of the laws of 
the country, may be highly uſeful in carrying into 
effe@ ſuch an undettaking, are the civil magiſtrates; / 

and, however a committee for the government 

and direction of an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor may 
in other reſpects be compoſed, I am clearly of opini- 
on, that the Chief Magiſtrate of the town, or city, 
where ſueh an Eſtabliſhment is formed, ought 
always to be one of its members, The Clergyman 
of -the place who is higheſt in rank or dignity 
ought, likewiſe, to be another; and if he be a 
Biſhop, or Archbiſhop, his alſiſtance 1 is the more 
indiſpenſable. 

But as perſons who bold office of great ; whit 
and importance in the church, as well as under the 
civil government, may be ſo much engaged in the 
duties of their ſtations, as not to have ſufficient lei- 
ſure to attend to other: matters; it may be neceſ- 
ſary, when ſuch diſtinguiſted perſons lend their aſ- 
ſiſtance in the management of an Eſtabliſhment for 
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3 * Principle 
the relief of the Poor, that each of them be per · 
mitted to bring with them a perſon of his own. 
choice into the committee, to aſſiſt him in the 
buſineſs, The Biſhop; for inſtance, may bring 
his chaplain ;—the Magiſtrate, his clerk the No- 
bleman, or private gentleman, his fon, or friend, 
&c. But in ſmall towns, of two or three rela, 
and particularly in country. towns and villages, 
which do not conſiſt of more than one or two pa. 
riſhes, as the details in the management of the af. 
fairs of the Poor in ſuch communities cannot be 
extenſive, the members of the committee may ma- 
mage the buſineſs without aſſiſtants. And indeed 
in all caſes, even in great cities, when a general 
Eſtabliſhment for the Poor is formed upon a good 
plan, the details of the executive and more labo- 
rious parts of the management of it will be ſo 
divided among the commiſſaries of the diſtricts, 
that the members of the ſupreme committee will 
have little more to do than juſt to hold the reins, 
and direct the movement of the machine. Care 
muſt however be taken to preſerve the moſt perfect 
uniformity in the motions of all its parts, otherwiſe 
confuſion muſt enſue ; hence the neceſſity of direct- 
ing the whole from one centre. 4 
As the inſpection of the Poor the care of 
them when they are ſick ;—the diſtribution of the 
ſums granted in alms for their ſupport ;—the fur- 
niſhing them with clothes; — and the collection of 
the voluntary ſubſeriptions of the inhabitants, —will 
be performed by the commiſſaries of the diſtriQs, 
ang their affiſtants ;- an all the details relative 


to 
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to giving employment to the Poor, and feeding 
them, may be managed by particular ſubordinate 


committees, appointed for thoſe purpoſes, the 


current buſineſs of the ſupreme committee will 
amount to little more than * exerciſe of 4 aunts 
ſaperintendance. | | 

This committee, it is — muſt 4 
all demands from the Poor wha apply for aſſiſtance; 
but as every ſuch demand will be accompanied with 
the moſt particular account of the circumſtances 
of the petitioner, and the nature and amount of 
the aſfiſtance neceſſary to his relief certified by the 
commiſſary of the diſtrict in which the petitioner 
refides,—and allo by the parochial committee, 
where ſuch are eſtabliſhed, the matter will be ſo 
prepared and digeſted, that the members of the 


ſupreme committee will have very little trouble 
to decide on the merits of the caſe, * the af 


ſiſtance to be granted. 

This aſſiſtance will conſiſt. in 2 a contals dm to 
hes given weekly in alms to the petitioner, by the 
commiſſary of the diſtrict, out of the funds of the 
Inſtitution; —in an allowance of bread onyNν -in 
a preſent of certain articles of clothing, which will 
de ſpecified ;—or,, perhaps, merely in an order for 
being furniſhed, with food, clothing, or fuel, from 
the public kitchens or magazines of the Eſtabliſh: 
ment, at the prime cof# of thoſe articles, as an . 


- ance to the petitioner, and to prevent the neceſſity 


of his becoming a burthen an the Public. | 
Il! be manner laſt mentioned of aſſiſting the Poor, 
that of furniſhing them with. the neceffaries of life 
at 
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- at lower prices than thoſe at which they are "Told i in 
the publie markets, is a matter of ſuch importance, 


14 


| 4 eee occaſion to beat of it more fully 


5 With reſpect 1 to- th ebe pb to the 
committee; — whatever be the aſſiſtance demanded, 

the petition received ought to be accompanied by 
a duplicate; to the end that, the deciſion of the 
committee being entered upon the duplicate, as well 
as upon the original, and the duplicate ſent back to 
the commiſſary of the diſtrict, the buſineſs may be 
finiſhed with the leaſt trouble poſſible; and even 
without the neceſſity of any more formal order re- 
lative to the matter being given by the committee. 
1 have already mentioned the great utility of 
printed forms, for petitions; returns, &c. in carrying 
on the buſineſs of an Eſtabliſhment not for Poor, 
and I would again moſt earneſtly recommend the 
general uſe of them. Thoſe who have not had ex- 
perience in ſuch matters, can have no idea how 
much they contribute to preſerve order, and facili- 
tate and expedite buſineſs. To the general intro- 
duction of them in the management of the affairs 
of the Inſtitution for the Poor at Munich, I attribute, 
more than te any thing elſe, the perfect order which 
has continued to reign throughout every part of 
that extenſive Eſtabliſhment, from i its _ Nr 
to the preſent moment. 

In carrying on the buſineſs of that elabliſiment, 
printed forms or blanks are uſed, not only for pe- 
titions/;—refurns ;=liſts of the Poor; ;—deſcripti- 
ons * the Poor ;—liſts of the inhabitants —liſts 

| of 
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of ſubſcribers to the ſupport of the Poor; ;—orders 
upon the banker or treaſurer of the Inſtitution ;— 
but alſo for the reports of. the monthly eee 
made by the commiſſaries of diſtricts; the ac- 
counts ſent in by the commiſſaties, of the extraordi- 
nary expences incurred in affording aſſiſtance to 
h⁰ ſtand in need of immediate relief; the 
ban er 's receipts ; and even the books in which 
are k pt the accounts of the receipts and expendi. 
tures of the Eſtabliſhment. CY: CO: Ft 

In regard to the proper, forms for theſs blanks ; ; 
as they muſt depend, in a great, meaſure, upon lo- 
cal circumſtances, no general directions can be. 
given, other than, in all caſes, the ſhorteſt forms 
that can be drawn up, conſiſtent with perſpicuity, 
are recommended; and that the ſubje&-matter of 
each particular or ſingle return, may be ſo diſpoſed 
as to be eaſily transferred to ſuch general tables, or 
general accounts, as the nature of the return and 
other dreumſtances may require. Care ſhould 
likewiſe be taken to make them of ſuch a form, 
hape, and dimenſion, that they may be regularly 
folded up, and docketed, in order to their being 
preſerved àmong the 1 records of the Inſtity- 


tion. 
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during 4 Spirit Induſtry among the Podſ in 


Support. — f the Means which may be uſed fer 
' "that Purpoſe'; and for ſetting on foot a Scheme 


fot e ee an en * 3 the Poor. 


Ax object of the. very | firſt jones in ©" 
ing an Eſtabliſhment, for the relief and ſupport of 
the Poor, is to take effectual meaſures for introduc- 
ing a ſpixit of induſtry among them; for it ĩs moſt 


eertain, .that al fume of. money, er oller lente, 


given to the Poor in alms, which do not tend io make 


" "them induſtrious, never. can fail to have d contrary 
 tendency,.aud to . as an encouragement to a 
neſs. and immorality. 

And as the merit of axtaion ts to be-determined 

by the good it produces, the charity of a nation 

| ought not to be eſtimated by the millions which are 
paid in Poor's taxes, but by the pains which are 
taken to ſee that the ſums raiſed are properly ap- 
plied. 

As the reoniditig uſeful employment for the 
Poor, and rendering them induſtrious, is, and 
ever has been, a err eben in political eco- 

nomy, 


forming an EHabliſpment for their Relief and 


of ERabli Moment., for the , nl 2 14 is 


nomy/ it may be proper to nw a little here, up- 
on that intereſting ſubſect. 

The great miſtake committed 1 in moſt of the at- 
tempts which have been made to introduce a ſpirit 
of induſtry, where habits of idleneſs have prevailed, 
has been the too frequent and improper uſe of 


coercive. meaſures, by which the perſons. to be 


reclaimed have commonly been offended and, tho- 
roughly diſguſted at the very out-ſet,—Force will 
not do it Addreſs, not force, mult be uſed on 
thoſe occaſions. 

The children in the kate" of induſtry at Mu: 
nich, who, being placed upon elevated ſeats round 


to be idle ſpectators of that amuſing ſcene, cried 
moſt bitterly when their requeſt to be permitted to 
deſcend from their places, and mix. in that buſy 
crowd, was refuſed ;—but they would, moſt pro- 
bably, have cried ſtill more, had they been taken 
abruptly from their play and forced to work. 
Men are but children of a larger growth; 
and thoſe who undertake to direct them, pughs ever 
to bear in mind that important truth,” 


That impatience of control, and jealouſy and | 


obſtinate perſeverance in maintaining the rights of 
perſonal liberty and independence, which ſo ſtrong- 
ly mark the human charaQer'in all the ſtages of 
life, mult be managed with great caution” and ad- 
dreſs, by thoſe who are deſirous of doing good; 


or, indeed, of PS * 1 K with 
mankind. | 


Sw } Ag +. 4 


and profligate, and that 3 . but force 
9 will 


the halls where other children worked, were made 


1 $ 
18 
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will anſwer to, make them obedient, and 1 them 
in order; but, 1 ſhould ſay, that becauſe the Poor 
are vicious and profligate, it is ſo much the more 
neceſſary to avoid the appearance of force in the 
wanagement of them, to prevent their en 
"4 rebellious and incorrigible. 4d 
"Thoſe who are employed, to take up and tame 
the wild horſes belonging to the Elector Palatine, 
which are bred in the foreſt near Duſſeldorf, never 
uſe force in reclaiming that noble animal, and mak- 
ing him docile and obedient. They begin with 
making a great circuit, in order to approach him; 
and rather decoy than force him into the fituation 
in which they wiſh to bring him, and ever after- 
| wards treat him with the greateſt kindneſs ; it hav- 
ing, been found by experience, that ill. uſage ſeldom 
falls to make him © a man-hater,” untameable, 
and incorrigibly vicious.—It may, perhaps, be 
thought fanciful and trifling, but the fact really is, 
that an attention to the means uſed by theſe people 
to gain the confidence of thoſe animals, and teach 
them to like their keepers, their ſtables, and their 
mangers, ſuggeſted to me many ideas which I after- 
wards put in execution with great ſucceſs, in re- 
claiming thoſe abandoned and ferocious animals in 
human ſhape, which I undertook to tame and ren- 
der gentle and docile. | 
It is howeyer neceſſary i in every. attempt. to intro- 
8 a ſpirit. of order and induſtry among the idle 
and profligate, not merely to avoid all harſh and 
* offenſive treatment, which, as has already been 


. obſerved,. could only ſerve to irritate them and ren- 
| der 
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in diſpenſing rewards and puniſhments and yet 


of Eftabliftinents far the Porr. ww 
der them ſtill more vicious and obſtinate, but it is 
alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to do every thing that 


can be deviſed to _— Ix n 
tom of reformation. 


It will likewiſe be Scene abet to puniſh 
the obſtinate ; but recourſe ſhould never be had to 
puniſhments till good ſage bas firſt been fairly tried 
and found to be ineffeQual. The delinquent muſt 


be made to ſee that he has deſerved the-puniſhment, 
and when it is inflicted, care ſhould: be taken to 


make him feel it. But in order that the-puniſhment 
may have the effects intended, and not ſerve to ir- 


ritate the perſon puniſhed, and excite perſonal ha- 
tred and revenge, inſtead of diſpoſing the mind to 


ſerious. reflexion,. it muſt be adminiſtered in the 


moſt, ſolemn and moſt diſpafſionate manner; and it 


muſt be continued no longer — the 3 datos 
of reformation appears. | 
How much prudence and caution are n 


how little attention is in general paid to thoſe im- 
portant tranſactions 

Rewards and Puniſhments are the only means by 
which mankind can be controlled and directed; 
and yet, how often do we fee them diſpenſed in the 
moſt careleſs—moſt imprudent—and moſt improper 


manner !—how often are they confounded ho 


often miſapplied how often do we ſee them made 
the inſtruments of gratifying the moſt i Gong er 


paſhons ! 
To the improper uſe of them may be een 


al I diſorders of civil ſociety.— To the improper 
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or . uſe of them may, moſt unqueſtionably, 
be attributed the prevalence of poverty, miſery, 
and mendicity in moſt countries, and particularly 
in Great Britain, where the healthfulneſs and mild- 
neſs of the climate — the fertility of the ſoil—the 
abundance of fuel the numerous and flouriſhing 
manufactures the extenſive - commerce and the 
millions of acres of waſte lands which ſtill remain 
to be cultivated, furniſh the means of giving uſeful 
employment to all its inhabitants, and even to a much 
more numerous population. 
But if inſtead of encouraging the nudable exer- 
| Gris of uſeful induſtry, and aſſiſting and relieving 
the unfortunate and the infirm—(the only real ob- 
jects of charity, the means defigned for thoſe pur- 
Poſes: are ſo miſapplied as to operate as rewards to 
idleneſs and 'immorality, the greater the ſums are 
which are levied on the rich for the relief of the 
poor, the more numerous will that claſs become, 
and the greater will be their profligacy, their inſo- 
lence, and their ſhameleſs and clamorous * 
nity. 
5 Ahere is, it cannot be PREY in man, a'natural 
propenſity to ſloth and indolence; and though ha- | 
bits of induſtry, like all habits, may render thoſe 
vexertions eaſy and pleaſant which at firſt are pain- | 
ſul and irkſome, yet no perſon, in any ſituation, f 
ever choſe labour merely for its own ſake. It is 6 
always the apprehenſion of ſome greater evil, —or ö 
the hope of ſome enjoyment, by which mankind N 
are compelled or allured, when they take to. induſ - a 
trious purſuits. . - 
75 | In 
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In the rude ſtate of ſavage nature the wants of 
men are few, and theſe may all be eaſily ſupplied 
without the commiſſion of any crime; conſequently 
induſtry, under ſuch circumſtances, is not neceflary, 
nor can indolence be juſtly conſidered as a vice; but 
ina ſtate of civil ſociety, here population is great, 
and the means of ſubſiſtence not to be had without 
labour, or without defrauding others of the fruits 
of their induſtry, idleneſs becomes a crime of the 
moſt fatal tendency, and conſequently. of the moſt 
heinous nature ; and every means amade aled-to 
diſcountenance, puniſh, and prevent it. 
And we ſee that Providence, ever attentive. to 


gels of ſociety occaſions in the world, has provided 
for idleneſs—as ſoon as the condition of ſociety ren- 
ders it a vice, but not before—a puniſhment every 
way ſuited to its nature, and calculated to prevent 
its prevalency and pernicious conſequences :—— 
This is want, —and a moſt efficacious remedy it 
is for the evil, —when the wwi/dom of man does not 
interfere to nn it, and * its e 
effects. 

But reſerving the farther inveſtigation: of this 
part of my ſubjeQ—that reſpecting the means to be 


uſed for encouraging induſtry to ſome future OP». 
portunity, I ſhall now endeavoyr to ſhow, in a few 


words, how, under the moſt unfavourable circum- 
ſtances, an arrangement for putting an end to men- 
dicity, and introducing a ſpirit of induſtry among 
the Poor, might be introdnced and carried into 
execution. 


4 
9 . . 


; if 


provide remedies for the diſorders which the pro- 


EE ES 


IH Lam obliged ok — in order 
to arrive at my object, it muſt be remembered, 
that where à vaſt weight is to be raiſed by human 
means, à variety of machinery muſt neceſſarily be 

provided; and that it is only by bringing all the 
different powers employed to act together to the 
ſame end, that the purpoſe in view can be attain- 
ed. It will likewiſe be remembered, that as no me- 
chanical power can be made to act without a force 
be applied to it ſufficient to overcome the reſiſtance, 
not only of the vis inertia,” but alſo of friction, ſo 
no moral agent can be brought to act to any given 
end without ſufficient motives; that i is to fay, with⸗ 
out ſuch motives as the perſon who 4s to aff may 
deem ſufficient, not only to . e eg but 
alſo to overcome his indolente. 

The object propoſed,. the relief of the Poor, and 
the providing for their future comfort and happi- 
neſs, by introducing among them a ſpirit of order 
and induſtry, is ſuch as cannot fail to meet with the 
approbation of every well- diſpoſed perſon.— But 1 
will ſuppoſe, that a bare conviction of the utility of 
the meaſure is not ſufficient alone to overcome the 
indolence of the Public, and induce them to en- 
gage actively in the undertaking ;—yet as people are 
at all times, and in all ſituations, ready enough to 
do what they feel to be their intereſt, if, in bring- 
ing forward a ſcheme of public utility, the proper 
means be uſed to render it ſo intereſting as to 
awaken the curioſity, and fix the attention,” of the 
Public, no doubts can be entertained of the +1. ma 


117 of carrying it into effect. 
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In arranging ſuch a plan, and laying it before 
the Public, no ſmall degree of knowledge of man- 
kind, and partieularly of the various means of act. 
ing on them, whiech'-are peculiarly adapted te the 
different ſtages of civilization, or rather of the 


political refinement and corruption of ſociety, 


would, in moſt caſes, be indiſpenſably neceſſary; 
but with that knowledge, and a good ſhare of zeal, 


addreſs ; prudence, and perſeverance, there are few 
_ ſchemes, in which an honeſt man would with to be 
concerned, that might a not be carries 1 geo execution 
in any cotmtry. * 25 

In ſuch a city as London, where there is great 
wealth; — public ſpirit ;—enterprize ;—and zeal for 
improvement; little more, I flatter mylelt, would 
be negeſſaty to engage all ranks to unte in cafrying 
into effect ſuch a ſcheme, than to ſhow its public 
utility; and, above all, to prove that there is no job 
at the bottom of it. 

It would, however, be adviſable, in ſubtvifting 
to the Public, Propoſal; for forming ſuch an Eſta- 
bliſhment, to ſhow that thoſe who. are invited to 
aſſiſt in carrying it into execution, would not anb7 
derive from it much pleaſure and ſatisfaction, but 
allo many real advantages; for too much pains can 
never be taken to intereſt the Public individually, 
and directly, in the ſucceſs of mealyres tending to 
promote the general good of ſociety. 

The following Propoſals, which I will ſuppoſe 
fo be made by fome perſon of known and reſpect- 
able character, who has courage enough to engage 
* ſo 9 an unertaking, will ſhow my ideas 
upon 


1 Fundamental Princi er” * 
upon this ſubject in the cleareſt manner. Whe. 
ther they are well founded, mult be left to the 
reader to determine.— As to myſelf, I am ſo much 
1 perſuaded that the ſcheme here propoſed, by way 
of example, and merely for illuſtration, might be 
executed, that, had I time for the undertaking, 
(which 1 have 1 I FROM not * to e 
nr ee e e £59 f 
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| „ And allo for furniſhing Food at 1 Rate Wieden be 
„ may ſtand in need of ſuch Aſſiſtance. Connected with an 
* InsTITUTION for introducing, and bringing forward into 
_ « general Uſe, new Inventions and Improvements, particu- 
_ «larly ſuch as relate to the Management of Heat and the 
4 ſaving of Fuel; and to various other mechanical Con- 


“ trivances by which 1 en and e. may be 
4 Nel 1 4 i 


e gubmitted to 0 babe, 
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« The ey of Wi 8 ales 
e ſolemnly, in the face of the whole world, that 
40 0 has no intereſted view ee in making 

i theſe 
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«- theſe. Propoſals ;; but is actuated merely and 
« ſimply by a deſire do to good, and promote the 
te happineſs and proſperity of ſociety, and the ho- 
4 nour and reputation of his country, —That he 
e never will demand, accept, or receive any pay or 
< other recompence or reward of any kind what- 
« eyer from any perſon. or perſons, for his ſervices 
4 or trouble, in carrying into execution the pro- 
<« poſed. ſcheme, or any part thereof, or for any 
thing he may do or perform in future relating to 
« it, or to any of its details or concerns. 
„ And, moreover, that he never will avail him- 
« ſelf. of any opportunities that may offer in the 
«* xecution of the plan propoſed, for deriving 
profit, emolument, or advantage. of any kind, 
either for himſelf, his friends, or conneQtions.;— — 
* but that, on the contrary, he will take upon 
* himſelf to be perſonally reſponſible to the Public, 
and more immediately to the Subſcribers to this 
“ Undertaking, that n per/on ſhall nd means to 
make a job of the propoſed Eſtabliſhment, or of 
% any of the details of its execution, or of its ma- 
nagement, as long as the Author of: theſe Pro- 
e ſals remains charged with its direction. ; 
With reſpect to the particular objects and ex- 
tent of the propoſed Eſtabliſhment, theſe may be 
* ſeen by the account which is given of them at 
* the head of. theſe Propoſals; and as to their uti- 
* lity, there can be no doubts, They certainly muſt 
<< tend, very powerfully! to promote the comfort, 
<« happineſs and proſperity of ſociety, and will do 
2 honour to the nation, as well as to thoſe indivi- 
« duals 
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1 Fundamental — 
6 duals who may contribute to wee them into 
« execution. 
„ With regard to the polndility of crying into 
* effect the propoſed ſcheme the facility with 
< which "this may be done, will be evident when 
< the method of doing it, which will airy 1 
* oft ont, ie duly Suddered. 249 N 
As ſoon as a ſum thall be ſubſcribed Aaoiarr 
< for the purpoſes intended, the- Author of theſe 
< Propoſals will, by letters, requeſt a meeting of 
ce the twenty-five perſons who ſhall ſtand higheſt on 
< the liſt of ſubſcribers, for the purpoſe of examin- 
t ing the ſubſcription-liſts, and of appointing, by 
* ballot,. a committee, compoſed of five perſons, 
© ſkilled in the details of building, x and in accounts, 
< to collect the ſubſcriptions, and to ſuperintend 
e the execution of the plan.—This committee, 
which will be choſen from among the ſubſcribers 
de at large, will be authorized and directed, to ex- 
„ amine all the works that will be neceſſary in 
forming the Eſtabliſhment, and fee that they are 
_ © properly performed, and at reaſonable prices ;— 
* to examine and -approve of all contracts for 
<« work, or for materials; to examine and check 
all accounts of expenditures of every kind, in the 
« execution of the ene to Fer 5 on for 
all payments. | A 
The general arrangement of the Eftablith- 
* ment, and of all its details, will be left to the 
Author of theſe Propoſals; - wi will be reſpon- 
«© fible for their ſucceſs. —He engages; however, in 


= the 9 of this buſineſs, to adhere faith- 
* fully 


« fully is be plin bere propoſes, and never r to de- 
part from it on any pretence whatever. 
« With regard to the choice of a ſpot for erect- 
„ ing this Eſtabliſhment, a place will be choſen 
6 within the limits of the” town, and in às conve- 
« nient and central a fituation as poſſible, where 

ground enough for the purpoſe is to de had at 
« a reaſonable price*.—The agreement for the 
« purchaſe,” or hire of this ground, and of the 
buildings, if there be any on it, will, like all 
© other bargains and contracts, be ſubmitted” to 
the committee for their hy 5g woes 0 ratifi 
ct cation. 
The order in which it is propoſed to ths 
& execution the different parts of the ſcheme is as 
& follows :—PFirſt, to eftabliſh a public kitchen for 
“ furniſhing Food to ſuch poor perſons as ſhall be 
» ne by the nn 1 JOE * 
* 

This food will be of four differetir forts, name- 
& ly, No. I. A nouriſhing ſoup compoſed of barley 

% —peaſe—potatoes, and bread ; ſeaſoned with 
falt, pepper, and fine herbs.—Ttic portion of this 
« ſoup, one pint and a quarter, weighing about 
« twenty ounces, will coſt one penny. | 

« No. II. A rich peaſe-ſoup, well ſeaſoned ;j— 
« with fried bread ile portion (twenty Wer) 
at two pence, © 

«No. III. A rich and nouriſhing ſoup, of barley, 
* peaſe, and een property ſeaſoned with 


* « It will be beſt, if i be paſſble, to mention and deter 
* the place, i in the Propoſals.” - 
fried 
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& fried 3 and two ounces of boiled bacon, 


< cut fine and put into it.— The portion (20 _—_ 
at four pence, 

No. IV. A good ſoup ; - with boiled meat * 
* 288 or cabbages, or other vegetables; with 
Alb. of good rye bread, the portion at /ix pence. 
Adijoining to the kitchen, four ſpacious eat- 
* ing · rooms will be fitted up, in each of which one 
t only of the four different kinds of Food prepared 
in the kitchen will he ſeryed, - 

<« Near the eating · rooms, other rooms will * 
< nearly fitted up, and kept conſtantly clean, and 
* well warmed ; and well lighted in the evening; 
in which the Poor who frequent the Eſtabliſh- 
6 ment will be permitted to remain during the 
e day, and till a ceriain hour at hight.— They will 
<<. be allowed and even encouraged to bring their 
c work with them to theſe rooms ; and by degrees 
6 they will be furniſhed with utenſils, and raw ma- 
4 terials. for working for their own emolument, by 

« the Eſtabliſhment. Praiſes and rewards will be 
<« beſtowed on thoſe who moſt diſtinguiſh them- 
« ſelves by their induſtry, and by 4 their e 
« and orderly. behaviour. 

2 In fitting up the kichen; care will be taken 


" a ” * 


« provement, by which fuel may be ſaved, and 
„the various proceſſes of cookery facilitated, and 
rendered leſs expenſive; and the whole mecha- 
4 nical arrangement will be made as complete and 
6s perfe& as poſſible, in order that it may ſerve as 


4 2 model for imitation; and care will likewiſe be 


8 taken 


r od EE 
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taken in fitting up the dining-halls, and other 
< rooms belonging to the Eſtabliſhment, to intro- 
e duce the moſt approved fire-places,—ſtoves,— 
« flews, and other mechanical contrivances, for 
os heating rooms and paſſages ;—as alſo in lighting 
up the houſe to make uſe of a variety of the beſt, 
« moſt economical, and moſt beautiful lamps; and 
in ſhort, to collect together ſuch an aſſemblage of 
« uſeful and elegant inventions, in every part of the 
« Eſtabliſhment, as to render it not only an object 
g of public curiofity, but _P of the moſt 2 | 
« and extenſive utility. 

And although it will not be poſſible to make 
the Eſtabliſhment ſufficiently extenſive to accom- 
« modate all the Poor of ſo large a city, yet it 
% may eaſily be made large enough to afford 2 
comfortable aſylum to a great number of diſ- 
« trefſed objects; and the intereſting and affecting 
« ſcene it will afford to ſpeQators, can hardly fail 
«to attract the curioſity of the Public ; ; and there 
is great reaſon to hope that the ſucceſs of the 
experiment, and the evident tendency of the 
© meaſures adopted to promote the comfort, Hap- 
* pineſs, and proſperity of ſociety, will induce many. 
© to exert themſelves in forming fimilar Eſtabliſh- 
„ments in other places.—It is even probable that 
< the ſucceſs which will attend this firſt eſſay, (for 
„ ſucceſsful it muſt, and will be, as care will be 
e taken to limit its extent to the means furniſhed 
for carrying it into execution,) will encourage 
* others, who do not put down their names upon 
« "9M liſts of the ſubſcribers at firſt, to follow 

with 
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with n for the purpoſe of augmenting 
< the Eſtabliſhment, and nn it more exten. 

| « fively uſeful. [ 

Should this be the 1 it is poſble that i in 
* a ſhort time ſubordinate public kitchens, with 
rooms adjoining them for the accommodation of 
the induſtrious Poor, may be eſtabliſhed in all 
< the pariſhes;— and when this is done, only one 
I ſhort ſtep more will be neceſſary in order to 
* complete the deſign, and introduce à perfect 
* ſyſtem in the management of the Poor. Poor 
rates may then be entirely aboliſhed, and volun- 
tary ſubſcriptions, which certainly need never 

amount to one halt what the Poor rates now are, 
6. may be ſubſtituted in the room of them, and one 
general eſtabliſhment may be formed for the relief 
& and ſupport of the Poor in this capital. 

 * Tt. will however be remembered that it is by 

“ no means the intention of the Author of. theſe 
Propoſals that thoſe who contribute to the object 
„immediately in view, the forming a madel for an 
<.Eftabliſhment for feeding and giving employ- 
© ment. to the Poor, ſhould be troubled with any 
future ſolicitations on that. ſcore ; very far from 
it, meaſures will be ſo taken, by limiting the 
© extent of the undertaking to the amount of the 
e ſums ſubſcribed, and by arranging matters fo 
© that the Eſtabliſhment, once formed, ſhall be 
able to ſupport itſelf, that no farther aſſiſtance 
from the ſubſcribers will be neceſſary.—If any 
„ of them ſhould, of their accord, follow up their 


< ſubſcriptions by other donations, theſe addi- 
f « tional 
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« tional ſums will be thankfully received, and faith- 
fully applied, to the general or particular pur- 
« poles for which they may be. deſigned ; but the 
« ſubſoribers may depend upon never being trou- 
<« bled with any future ſolicitations on any pre- 
4 tence. whatever, on account of the n un- 
e dertaking. 
. A * obiect i in os this Eſtabliſh 
6 ment, and which will be attended to as ſoon as 
e the meaſures. for feeding the Poor, and giving 
« them. employment, are carried into execution, 
is the forming of a grand repoſitory of all kinds 
of uſeful mechanical inventions, and particularly 
ce of ſuch as relate to the furniſhing of houſes, and 
« are calculated to, promote domeſtic comfort and 
economy. 

* Such Ke will not only be bini in- 
* tereſting, conſidered as an object of public cu- 
6 rioſity, but it will be really uſeful, and will doubt- 
« leſs contribute very powerfully to the nnn 

4 of many eſſential improvements. 

Jo render this part of the Eſtabliſhment nil 
more complete, rooms will be ſet apart far re- 
* ceiving, and expoling to public view, all ſuch 
© new-and, uſeful inventions as ſhall; from time to 
time, be made, in this, or in any other country, 
and ſent to the inſtitution; and a written account, 
containing the name of the inventor the place 
* where the article may be bought, —and the price 
of it, will be attached to each article, for the in- 
formation of thoſe ho may be un know- 

Wh any of thele particulars. 
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ſufftcient to defray the additional expence which 
«ſuch an arrangement would require, models will 
* be prepared, upon a reduced ſcale, for ſhowing 
< the improvements which may be made in the 
< conſtruQion of the coppers, or boilers, uſed by 
„ brewers, and diſtillers, as alſo of their fire- places; 
e with a view both to the r of e a to 
convenience. war Te 

Complete kitchens will likewiſe be con- 
$6 « ſtrucked, of the full ſize, with all their utenſils, 
« as models for private families —And' that theſe 
T kitchens' may not be uſeleſs, cating rooms may 
be fitted up adjoining to them, and cooks en- 
<« gaged to | furniſh to gentlemen, Tubſcribers, or 
others, to whom ſubſcribers may delegate thar 
right, good dinners, at the prime coſt of the 
* victuals, and the expences of cooking, which 
< together W would not exceed one Hilling a 
n 

| Is public kitchen from whence the Poor will 
be fed will be ſo conſtructed as to ſerve as a model 
<« for hoſpitals, and for other great Eſtabliſhments of 
a ſimilar nature. 
„The expence of feeding the Poor will, be pro- 
«vided for by ſelling the portions of Food deli- 
e yered from the public kitchen at ſuch a price, 
that thoſe expences ſhall be juſt covered, and no 
« more:—ſo that the Eſtabliſhment, when once 
& completed, will be made to ſupport itſelf. 

«Tickets for Food (which may be confidered 
& as drafts upon the Public kitchen, payable at 

6c ſight) 


If the amount of the -fabſcriptions ſhould be 
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« ſight). will be furniſhed to all perſons who apply 
« for them, in as far as it ſhall be poſſible to ſup- 
« ply the demands; but care will be taken to pro- 
te vide, firſt, for the Poor who frequent regularly 
„ the working. rooms belonging to the Eſtabliſh. 
ment; and ſecondly, to pay attention to the re- 
« commendations of ſubſcribers, by furniſhing Food 
„immediately, or with the leaſt poſſible delay, to 
« thoſe who come with ſubſcribers? tickets. EY 
« As ſoon as the-Eſtabliſhment ſhall be com- 
« pleted, every ſubſcriber will be furniſhed. gratis 
« with tickets for Food, to the amount of ten per 
cent. of his ſubſcription ; the value of the tickets 
* being reckoned at what the portions of Food 
« really:coſt, which will be delivered tv thoſe who 
produce the tickets at the public kitehen. At 
the end of fix months, tickets to the amount of 
« fen per cent. more, and ſo on, at the end of every 
« fix ſucceeding months, tickets to the amount of 
© ten per cent. of the ſum ſubſcribed will be deli- 
« vered to each ſubſcriber till he. ſhall actually 
have received in tickets for Food, or drafts upon 
the public kitchen, to the full amount of one half 
* of his original ſubſcription.—And as the price 
„Hat which this Food will be charged, will be 
* the moit moderate computation, at leaſt fy 
* per cent. cheaper than it would coſt any where 
* elſe, the ſubſcribers” will in fact receive in 
* theſe tickets the full value of the ſums they will 
have ſubſcribed ; ſo that in the end, the whole 
advance will be repaid, and a moſt intereſting, 
and moſt uſeful public inſtitution will be com- 
R 4 pletely 
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3 pletely eftablihed without: any expence to n 
And the Author of theſe Propoſals will think 
< himſelf moſt amply repaid for any trouble he 
„ may have had in the execution of this ſcheme, 
<« 'by the heartfelt ſatisfaction he will enjoy in the 
* refleckion of having been Dee in doing 
e efſſential fervice to mankinc. 
It is hardly neceſſary to add, chat although 
<<. the ſubſcribers will receive in return for their 
«ſubſcriptions the full value of them, in tickets, 
or orders upon the public kitchen, for Food, yet 
E the property of the whole Eſtabliſhment, with 
& all its appurtenances, will nevertheleſs remain 
8 veſted ſolely and entirely in the fubfcribers, and 
* their lawful heirs ; and that they will have power 
'86-t0 diſpeſe of it in any way they may think pro- 
5© per, as alſo to give . e boy in 
8 Nn ee ee Ws A 
ee 5 5 
5 n 


London, 1ft Janwarys 1 
eee | 


I a 1 


- Theſe Propoſals, which ſhould be printed, and 
diſtributed gratis, in great abundance; ſhould be 
|  necompanied with ſubſeription-lifts which ſhould be 
printed on fine writing-paper ; and to ſave troubk 
to the ſubſcribers, might be of a peculiar form. 
pon the top of a half. ſheet of folio writing - pape 
might be printed, the following Head or Tit 


- 3 of chat ſide of the half ſhet 
a belo 
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on * SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


2 F, or carrying into execution the ſcheme for form- 

« ing an Efabliſbment for feeding the Poor 
from a Public KITCHEN, and giving them uſe- 
e employment, &c. propoſed by A. B. and 
particularly deſcribed in the printed paper, 


, dated London, 1ſt January, 1796, which ac- 


e * ee Liſt. 


N. B. No part of the money ſubſcribed will 
© be called for, . unleſs it be found that the 
«© amount of the fubſcriptions will be quite ſuffi- 
% cient to carry the ſcheme propoſed into com- 

0 „ Bis execution without troubling the ſubſcrib- 


We time for further aſſiſtance. 
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"8 That this liſt is authentic, and that the per. 
<« ſons mentioned in it have agreed to ſubſeribe 
© the fums placed AN their names, is atteſted 
reren . þ 


„ The perſon who 2 þ 3 as to take charge of 


* this liſt, is requeſted” to authenticate it by 1 gning 
& the above certiſcute, and then to ſeal it up and 
„ ſend it according to * An Ne en the 
< back ', if | 

The addreſs upon the back of the ſubſeription 
lits, (which may be that of the author of the Pro. 
poſals, or of 'any other perſon he may appoint to 
receive theſe liſts,) ſhould be printed in ſuch a 
manner that, when the liſt is folded up in the form 
of a letter, the addrefs may be i in its proper place. 
This will fare trouble to thoſe who take charge of 
theſe liſts ; and too much pain? cannot be taken to 
give as little trouble as poſſible to perſons who are 
ſolicited to contribute in money towards carrying in- 
to execution ſchemes of public utility, 

As a Public, Eſtabliſhment. like that here pro- 
poſed would be highly intereſting, even were it to 
be conſidered in no other light than merely as 
an object of curioſity, there is no doubt but it 
would be much frequented; and i it is poſſible that 
this concourſe of people might be fo great as to 
render it neceſſary to make ſome regulations in 
regard to admittance: but, whatever meaſures 
| might be adopted with reſpect to others, ſub- 
Ifcribers ought certainly to have free admittance 


at ar times to every part of the Eſtabliſhment.— 
They 
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They ſhould even have a right individually to exa- 


— 


mine all the details of its adminiſtration, and 0 
require from thoſe employed as overſeers, or ma- 


nagers, any information or explanation they might 
want.— They ought likewiſe to be at liberty to take 
drawings, or to have them taken by others, (at their 
expence,) for themſelves or for their friends, of the 


kitchen, ſtoves, grates, furniture, &c. and in general 
of every. part of the machinery belonging to the 
Eſtabliſhment. 


'In forming the Effablihiment, and Peng 


the various machinery, care ſhould be taken to 
employ the moſt i ingenious and moſt reſpectable 
tradeſmen; and if the name of ihe maker, and the 
place of kis abode were to be engraved or written 
on each article, this, no doubt, would tend to excite 
emulation among the artizans, and induce them to 
furniſh goods of the beſt quality, and at as low a 
price as poſlible.—It is even pollible, that in a great 
and opulent city like London, and where public 
ſpirit and zeal for i improvement pervade all ranks of 
ſociety, many reſpectable tradeſmen in  ealy circum- 

ſtances might be found, who would have real 


pleaſure in furniſhing gratis ſuch of the articles 


wanted as are in their line of buſineſs: and the ad- 
vantages which might, with proper management, be 
derived from this ſource, would moſt probably be 
very conſiderable. 

With regard to the management of the Poor 
who might be collected together for the purpoſe 
of being fed and furniſhed with employment, in a 
Public Eſtabliſhment like that here recommended, 

I cannot 
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i cannot 45 better than refer m my reader to the ac- 
count already publiſhed (in my Firſt Effay) of the 
manner in which the Poor at Munich were treated 


in the houſe of induſtry eſtabliſhed in that city, and 


of the means that were uſed to render them com- 
fortable, happy, and induſtrious. W 

As ſoon as the ſcheme here recomended i is carried 
into execution, and meaſures are effefually taken 
for feeding the Poor at a cheap rate, and giving them 
uſeful employment, no farther difficulties will then 
remain, at leaſt none certainly that are inſurmount- 
able, to prevent the introduftion of a general plan 
for providing for all the Poor, founded upon the 
principles explained and recommended i in he pre- 
cnn * of this Ps. | 


CHAP. 
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07 the Mean, 5 may. be * by N in 
auen Circumſtances for the Relief i of the Par 
in their Neighbourhood, 


Aoi nothing tends more powerfully to encourage 
idleneſs and immorality among the Poor, and con- 
fequently to perpetuate all the evils to fociety which 
arife from the prevalence of poverty and mendieity, 
than injudicious diſtributions of alms ; individuals 
muſt be very cautious in beſtowing their private 
charities, and in forming ſchemes for giving aſſiſt- 
ance to the diſtreſſed ; otherwiſe they wilt moſt cer- 
tainly do more harm than good. —The evil tendency 
of giving alms indifcriminately to beggars is uni- 
verſally acknowledged; but it is not, I believe, fo 
generally known how much harm is done by what 
are called the private charities of individuals.—Far 
be it from me 'to-wiſh to diſcourage private cha- 
rities; Iam only anxious that they ſhould be better 
applied. | 

Without taking up time in analyzing the dif: 
ferent motives by which perſons of various cha- 
rafter are induced to give alms to the Poor, or of 
ſhewing the conſequences of their injudicious or 
careleſs donations ; which would be an unprofitable 

as well as a difagreeable inveſtigation; I ſhall 
| briefly point out what appear to me to be the 
moſt effectual means which individuals in affluent 
| circumitances 
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1 circumſtances can employ for the aſſiſtance of the 
Poor in their neighbourhood... 
he moſt certain and . relief ba can 
2 Is given to the Poor is that which would be 
_ afforded them by forming a general Eſtabliſhment 
for giving them uſeful employment, and furniſhing 
them with the neceflaries of life at a cheap rate; 
in ſhort, forming a Public Eſtabliſhment fimilar in 
all reſpects to that already recommended, and mak. 
- Ing it as extenſive as circumſtances will permit. 
An experiment might firſt be made in a ſingle 
village, or in a ſingle pariſh ; a ſmall houſe, or two 
or three rooms only, might he fitted up for the 
reception of the Poor; and particularly of the ghil- 
dren of the Poor; and to prevent the bad impreſ. 
ſions which are ſometimes made by names which 
have become odious, inſtead of calling it a Work- 
bhuouſe, it might be called A School of Induftry,” 
or, perhaps, Aſylum would be a better name for it. 
One of theſe; rooms ſhopld be fitted up as a 
kitchen for cooking for the Poor; and a middle- 
aged woman of reſpectable character, and above 
all of a gentle and humane diſpoſition, ſhould be 
| placed. at the head of this little Eſtabliſhment,. and 
lodged in the houſe.— As ſhe ſhould ſerve at the 
ſame time as chief cook, and as ſteward of the 
inſtitution, it would be neceflary that ſhe ſhould be 
able to write and keep accounts; and in caſes where 
the buſineſs of ſuperintending the various details of 
the Eſtabliſhment, would be too extenſive to be per- 
formed by one perſon, one or more e quay be 
3 —B 2243 /716 | 
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In large Eſtabliſhments it might, perhaps, be beſt 
to place a married couple, rather advanced in life, 
and without children, at the head of the inſtitution; 
but, whoever are employed in that ſituation, care 
ſhould be taken that they ſhould be perſons of irre- 
proachable character, and ſuch as the Poor can . 
no reaſon to ſuſpect of partialit . | 
As nothing would tend more effeQually to ruin 
an Eſtabliſhment of this kind, and prevent the good 
intended to be produced by it, than the perſonal 
_ diſlikes of the Poor to thoſe put over them, and 
more eſpecially ſuch diſlikes as are founded on 
their ſuſpicions of their partiality, the greateſt 
caution in the choĩce of theſe perſons will always be 
neceſſary: and in general it will be beſt not to 
take them from among the Poor, or at leaſt. not 
from among thoſe of the neighbourhood, nor. ſuch 
as have relations, D or . connexi- 
ons among them. 
Another point to be attended to in 4 10 ofa a 
n to be placed at the head of ſuch an Eſtab- 
liſhment, (and it is a point of more importance than 
can well be imagined by thoſe who have not conſi- 
dered the matter with ſome attention) —is the looks. 
or external appearance of the N deſtined 18 this 
employment. 
All thoſe who have ſtudied human RON or 
have taken notice of what paſſes in themſelves when 
they approach for the firſt time a perſon who has 
any thing very ſtrongly marked in his countenance, 
will. feel how yery important it is that a perſon 
placed at the head of an afylum for the reception 
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of the Por and the unfortunate ſhould have an 
open, pleaſing countenance; fuch as inſpires ee 
poor Boy conciliates iffeQion and efteem,” 
"Thoſe who are in diſtreſs, are apt to be fearful 
and apprehenſive, and nothing would be fo likely 
ts intimidate and diſcourage them as the forbidding 
aſpedt of a ſtern and auſtere countenatice in the per- 
ſon they were taught to Lanes ww to or nee and 


Protection. 


The external appearance of thoſe who are deſtined 
to command others is always a matter of real im- 
portance, but it is peculiarly fo when thoſe to be 
commanded and direded are objects 1 pity _ 
eonittiferation. T5 

Where there HeTevoral gentlemen who He - in 
the neighbourhood of the ſame town or village 
where an Eſtabliſhment, ar A/hum, (as I would 
wih it might be called, ) for the Poor is to be form- 
ed, they ſhould all unite to form one Efabliſpment, 
inſtead of each forming a ſeparate one; and it will 
' VUkewiſe'be very uſeful in all caſes to ltivite allranks 
of people reſident within the limits of the diſtricts 
in which an Eſtabliſhment is formed, except thoſe 
Who are actually in need of aſſiſtance themſelyes, to 
contribute to carry into execution ſuch a public un- 
dertaking; for though the ſums the more indigent 
- #nd neceffitous of the inhabitants may be able to 
ſpare may be trifling, yet their being invited to take 
part in fo laudable an undertaking will be flattering 
to them, and the ſums they contribute, however 
fmall they may be, will give them a ſort of pro- 
petty in he Eſtabliſhment, and will effectually en- 
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. 
gage theit good wilhes ät leaſt, (which are of more 
importance in ſuch caſts Yan is generally intagined,) 
for its ſucceſs. 

How far the relief which the Poor would rettive' 
from the execution of a ſcheme like that here pro- 
poſed ought to preclude them from a participation 
of other public charities, (in the diſtribution of the 
ſums levied upon the inhabitants in Poor's taxes, 
for inſtance, where ſuch exiſt,) muſt be determin- 
ed in each particular caſe according to the exiſting ' 
circumſtances, It will, however, always be indif- 
penſably neceſſary where the ſame poor perfor fe- 
ceives charitable aſſiſtance from two or more ſeparate 
inſtitutions, or from two or more private individu- 
als, at the ſame time, for each to know eKacHIy the 
amount of what the others give, othetwiſe too much 
or too little may be given, and both tlieſe extremes 
are equally dangerous; they both tend to diſcourage 
InpusTRY, the only ſource of effeftual relief io the 
diftreſſes and miſery 'of the Poor.—Anid hence may 
again be ſeen the great importance of what I have 
ſo often inſiſted on, the rendering of 'meaſures for 
the relief of the Poor as general as poſfible. 

To illuſtrate in the "cleareſt manner, and In as 
few words as poſſible, the plan I would recom 
mend for forming an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor” ' 
on a ſmall ſcale—ſuch as any individual even 6 
moderate property, might eaſily execute; I will ſup- 
poſe that a gentleman, reſident in the country upon 
his own eſtate, has come to a reſolution to form 

ſuch an Eſtabliſhment in a village near his houſe, 
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n briefly - to point out * various 
ſteps he would probably find it neceſſary to take in 
the execution of this e and moſt uſeful un- 


. dertaking. 
He would ie by 8 8 at his 58 


the clergyman pf the pariſh, overſeers of the Poor, 
and other pariſh officers, to acquaint them with his 
intentions, and aſk their aſſiſtange and, friendly co- 
operation in the proſecution of the plan; the details 
of which he would communicate to them as, far as 
he ſhould think it prudent and neceffary at the firſt 
© outlet to entruſt them indiſermipately with that i in- 
formation. The characters of the perſons, and the 
private iptereſt. they might have, to promote or op- 
Pole the meaſures intended to be purſued, would de- 
aide upon the . of e which Hugh to 
be given them. 

At this meeting. meaſures would bs enki for 
forming. the moſt complete and moſt accurate liſts 
af all the Poor teſident within the limits propoſed 
to be given. to the Eſtabliſhment, with a detailed 
account of eyery cireumſtance, relative to their 
and their wants. Much time and trou- 
ble will be fayed in making out theſe liſts, by uſing 
Printed forms or blanks. ſimilar to thoſe made uſe 
of at Munich; and cheſe printed forms will like. 
wiſe contribute; yery. eſſentially to preſerve order 
and to facilitate buſineſs, in the management of a 
Private as well as of a public charity ;—as allo to 
prevent the effects o of miſrepreſentation: and partiality 
on the part of thoſe who , muſt neceſſarily be em- 

kin in theſe details. 8 
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Conveniĩent forms or models for — 
be given in the Appendix to this volume. 

At this meeting, meaſures may be ack for 
nutnbering all the houſes in the village or diſtrict, 
and for ſetting on foot private Tubſeriptions among 
the inhabitants for carrying the 1 n 
into execution. 

Thoſe who ue Lavin: to ſubſcribe ſould be | 
made acquainted, by a printed addreſs accompa- 
nying the ſubſcription liſt, with the nature, extent, 
and tendency of the meaſures adopted; and ſhould 
be aſſured that, as ſoon as the undertaking ſhall be 
completed, the Poor will not only be relieved, and 
their ſituation made more comfortable, but mendi 
city will be effectually prevented, and at the ſame 
time the Poor's rates, or the expence to the public 
for the ex. of the _ my un ee lef- 
fened.” 
— which wilt: be the Aromguft: in 
ducements that can be uſed to prevail on the inha- 
bitants of all deſcriptions to enter warmly into the 
ſcheme, and affiſt with alacrity in carrying it into ex. 
ecution, ſnould be expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
and all perſons of every denomination, young and 
old, and of both fexes,- (paupers only excepted,) 
ſhould be invited to put down their names in the 
ſubſcription liſts, and this even, however ſmall the - 
ſums may be «which they are able ta contribute.—Al.. 
though the ſums which day-labourers, ſervants, and: 
others in indigent circumſtances may be able to con. 
tribute, may be very trifling, yet there is one im- 
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portant cakes why they ought vas be engag- 
ed to put down their names upon the liſts as ſub- 
ſeribers, and that is the good effects which their 
taking an active part in the undertaking will pro- 
bably produce on ibemſelves. Nothing tends more 
to mend the heart, and awaken in the mind a regard 
for character, than acts of charity and benevolence; 
and any perſon who has once felt that honeſt pride 
and ſatisfaction which reſult from a conſciouſneſs 
of having been inſtrumental in doing good by re- 
lieving the wants of the Poor, will be rendered 
doubly careful to avoid the- humiliation of becom. 
inghimſelf an object of public charity; * 
It was a confideration of theſe ſalutary eſſects, 
| which: may always be expected to be produced 
upon the minds of thoſe who take an active and 
voluntary part in the meaſures adopted for the re- 
lief of the Poor, that made me prefer voluntary ſub- 
ſcriptions, to taxes, in railing the ſums neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the Poor, and all the experience 1 
have had in theſe matters has tended to confirm 
me in the opinion I have always had of their ſu- 
perior utility. Not only day-labourers and domeſ- 
tic ſexvants, but their young children, and all the 
children of the nobility and other inhabitants of 
Munich, and even the non- commiſſioned officers 
and private ſoldiers of the regiments in garriſon in 
that eity, were invited to contribute to the ſupport 
of the inſtitution for the Poor; and there are very 
few indeed of any age or condition (paupers only 
ecexcepted) whoſe names are not to be found on the 
liſts of ſubſcribers. 


The 
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- The fubſcriptions at Munich are by families, as 
has elſewhere been obſerved ; and this method 1 
would recommend in the caſe under conſideration, 
and in all others. — The head of the family rakes the 
trouble to colle& all the ſums ſubſcribed upon his 
family liſt, and to pay them into the hands of thoſe 
who (on the part of the inſtitution) are ſent round 
on the firſt Sunday morning of every month to re- 
.ceive them; but the names of all the individuals 
who- compoſe the family are entered. on the liſt at 
full length, with the ſum each contributes. 88 
Two liſts, of the ſame tenor muſt be made out for 
each family ; one of which-muſt.be kept by ihe head 
of the family for his information and direction, and 
the other ſent in to thoſe who have eee di- 
rection of the Eſtabliſnment. 

Theſe ſubſcription · liſts ſhould be * 35 00 
thay- ſnould be carried round and left with the 
heads of families, either by the perſon himſelf, ho 
undertakes to form the Eſtabliſhment, (which, will 
always be beſt, ) or at leaſt by his ſteward, qr ſome 
other perſon of ſome conſequence belonging to his 
houſehold. Forms or models for als Wh 5 55994 
ſeen in the Appendix. 

When theſe liſts are ne the — 5 pl 
has undertaken to form the ment will fee 
what, pecuniary. aſſiſtance he is to expect; and he 
will either arrange his plan, or determine the ſum 
he may think proper to contribute himſelf, accard- 
ing to that amount. He will likewiſe conſider how 
Far it will be poſſible and aduiſable to connect his 
ſcheme with any Eſtabliſhment for the relief of. the 
Poor already exiſting; or to act in concert with 
thoſe 
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* thoſe in whoſe Wiz the e of ce Poor 
* veſted by the laws.—Theſe circumſtances are all 


ortant ; and the manner of proceeding in car- 


rying the propoſed ſcheme into execution muſt, in 
_ great meaſure, be determined by them. Nothing, 
however, can prevent the undertaking from being 
finally ſucceſsful, provided the means ufed for mak- 
ing it ſo are adopted ws "EY and ns, with 


perſeverance. 


However adverſe thoſe may be ths ſcheme; wi | 


- were they well diſpoſed, could moſt effectually con- 


tribute to its ſucceſs—yet no oppoſition which can be 


given to it by intereſted perſons, —ſuch as find means 
to derive profit to themſelves in the adminiſtration 


of the affairs of the Poor ;—no oppoſition, I fay, 
from ſuch perſons, (and none ſurely but theſe can 


ever be  defirous of oppoſing it,) can prevent the ſuc- 


cels of à meaſure ſo evidently calculated to increaſe 
the comforts and enjoyments of the n * to 
a the general good of ſociety. 
If the overſeers of the Poor, and ober bt of. 
ficers, and à large majority of the principal inhabi- 
tants, could be made to enter warmly into the 
ſcheme, it might, and certainly would, in many 
-caſes, be poſſible, even without any new laws or 
ats of parliament being neceſſary to authorize the 


| undertaking, to ſubſtitute the arrangements pro- 


poſed in the place of the old method of providing 


for the Poor ;—aboliſhing entirely, or in fo far as 


ir/ſhould be found neceffary,—the old ſyſtem, and 
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of Ewen . Pe 
- In all caſes where this can be effected, it ought. 


| ral inſtitution; and individuals, who, by their exer- 
tions, are inſtrumental in bringing about fo uſeful 
2 change, will render a very eflential- ſervice to ſo- 


its fulleſt extent, much. good may be done by indi- 
viduals in affluent circumſtances to the Poor, by 
forming rivatę Eſtabliſhments = in them and 


tities,, in times of ſcarcity, at the prime coſt. 


Munich ha 


ary. for me to obſerve, that 1 in adminiſtering this 
to take precautions to prevent, ahuſes. 


ly afliſt the Poor, is, by ſhewing them how they may 
make themſelves more comfortable in their dwellings. 
N Nothing 


certainly to be preferred to any private or leſs gene- | 


n , 
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ciety: But even in caſes where it would norbe-poſs 
ible to carry the ſcheme propoſed into execution in 
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giving them employment. a 
Much relief may likewiſe be afforded thein by 


laying in a large ſtock of fuel; purchaſed when ijt 
is cheap, and retailing it out to them in ſmall quana 


It is hardly to be believed hom much the Poor af 
ve been heneſited by the Eſtabliſiment of 
the Woodemagazine, from whence they are turhiſhs 
ed i in winter, during the ſevere froſts, with fire N 
at the price it, coſts, when. purchaſed in ſummer, in 
large quantities, andi gt the cheapeſt rale. And this 
arrangement may eaſily be adopted in all countries, 
and by private individuals as well as hy communi- 
ties. Stores may likewiſe. be laid in of -potatoes; | 
peas, beans, and other articles of food, 'to.be.diſtriz 
buted to the Poor in like manner, in ſmall quanti- 
ties, and at. low prices; which will be a great relief 
to them in times of Carcity. It will hardly be neceſ. 


kind of relief to the Poor it will often be neceſſary 


Another way in which private 412.8) x hs Heat : | 
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Nothing is more perfectly miſerable and Weng 


leſs than the domeſtie arrangement of poor families 
in general; they ſeem to have no idea whatever of 


order or economy in any thing; and every thing 
about them is dreary, ſad, and neglected, in the 


extreme. A' little attention to order and arrange. 
ment would contribute greatly to their comfort and 
convenience, and alſo to They ought in 
particular to be ſhewn how to A their habitations 
warm in winter, and to economiſe fuel, as well in 
heating their rooms, as in cooking, waſhing, &c. 
It is not to be believed what the waſte of fuel 
really is, in the various proceſſes in which it is em- 
ployed in the economy of human life; and in no 
caſe is. this waſte greater than in the domeſtic ma- 
nagement of the Poor. Their fire- places are in gene- 
ral conſtructed upon the moſt wretched principles; 
and the fuel they conſume in them, inſtead of heat 
ing their rooms, not unfrequently renders them really 
colder, and more uncomfortable, by cauſing ſtrong 
currents of cold air to flow in from all the doors 
and windows to the chimney. This imperfection of 


their fire-places may be effectually remedied ;—theſe 


currents of cold air prevented, above half their fuel 
faved,—and their dwellings made infinitely more 
comfortable, merely by diminiſhing their fire-places, 
and the throats of their chimnies juſt above the man · 
3 ; which may be done at à very trifling ex- 
_ pence, with a few-bricks, or ſtones, and a little mor- 
tar, by the moſt ordinary bricklayer. And with re- 


gard to the expence of fuel for cooking, ſo ſimple 
a contrivance as an earthen pot, broad at top, for 
receiving a ſtew- pan, or kettle, and narrow at bot- 
tom, with holes A its FI near the bottom, 

e 
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fot lting: in air under a ſmalt circular iron grate, 
and other ſmall holes near the top for letting out 
the ſmoke, may be introduced with great advan- 
tage. By making uſe of this little portable furnace, 
(which is equally well adapted to burn wood, or 
coals, one eighth part of the fuel will be ſufficient 
far cooking, which would be required were the ket- 
tle to de boiled over an open fire—To ſtrengthen. 
this portable furnace, it may be hooped with iron 
hoops, or bound round with ſtrong iron wire :—but 
I forget that I am Tbs the ſubject of a future 
Efay. | 
Much od mayalſo be done tothe Poor by 8 
ing them how to prepare various kinds of cheap and 
wholeſome food, and to render them ſavoury and 
palatable.—The art of cookery, notwithſtanding ite 
infinite importance to mankind, has hitherto been 
| little ſtudied ; and among the more indigent claſſes 
of ſociety, where it is moſt neceſſary to cultivate it, 
it ſeems to have been moſt neglected No preſent 
that could be made. to a poor family could be of 
more eſſential ſervice to them than a thin, light ſtew- 
pan, with its cover, made of wrought, or caſt iron, 
and fitted to a, portable furnace, or cloſe fire-place, 
conſtruQed to ſave fuel; with two or three apptoy- 
ed receipts for mating nonrthing xnd. pwr Tongs” 
and broths at a ſmall expence. ; 
Such a preſent might alone be ſufficient to relieve 
2 poor family from all their diſtreſſes, and make | 
them permanently comfortable ; for the expences of 
2 poor family for food might, I am perſuaded, in 
moſt caſes be diminiſhed one half by a proper atten- 
tion to cookery, and to the economy of fuel; an 
the change in the circumſtances of ſuch a family, 
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"which 2 be produced by reducing their cx. 
pences for food to one half what it WAS, Dofore, 
eaſier to be conecived than deſeribed. N 
It would hardly fail to re-animate the \ courage of 
the. moſt _deſponding to cheer their drooping 
1 and ſtimulate them to Fab exertions in the 
purſuits of uſeful induſtry, 2 10 N e : 
As the only elfeckual he of putting an end to 
the ſufferings of the Poor is the introduction of 
a ſpirit of induſtry. among them, individuals f ſhould 
never loſe fight of that great and important. objed, 
in all the meaſures they may adopt to relieve 
them.—But in endeayouring t to make the Poor in- 
duſtrious, the utmoſt caution will be neceſſary to 
prevent their being diſguſted,— Their minds are 
Wy commonly i. in a ſtate of great ir irritation, t the natural 
1 conſequence of their ſufferings, and of their hope 
. leſs, fi tuation 0 and their ſulpicions of every body 
about them, and particularly of thoſe, who are let 
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e I di flicult, to footh and calm the agitation 
of their minds, and gain ' their. confidence, —Thi 
8 can Ah ſooneſt 20 moſt 5 done 1 kind 
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not 18 be feclalmed 412 any means; but of theſe, | 

believe, there are very RY indeed, —1 have never 
pet found one, in all the courſe of my, experience 

Fer taking care of the Poor... K 

We have Tometimes' been obliged. to, threaten 
the moſt idle and profligate with the — 1 of cor. 
rektion; but theſe threats, added to the fear of 
being baniſhed Rem the Houſe of Induſtry, © which 
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has always been held up and conſidered as the great 
eſt puttſſhment, have commonly” been err for 
keeping the unruly in order. 3 

If the force of —— is irreſiſtibie in debauch- 
ing men's minds, and leading them into profligate 
and Meibus courſes, it is not leſs ſo in teclaiming 
them,” and rendering them orderly, docile, and in- 
duſtrious ; and hence the infinite importance of col- 
lecking the Poor together in Public Eſtabliſhments; 
where every thing about them is animated by unaf⸗ 
fected cheerfulneſs, and by that pleafing gaiety, and 

air of content and ſatisfaction, which . enfiven 
the buſy ſcenes of uſeful indoftry,, | 

I de net believe it would be poſſible for any pere 

fon to be idle in the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich. 
I never ſaw any one idle; often as I have paſſed 
through the working- rooms; nor did I ever ſee any 
ene to whom the employments of mae ſeemed 
to be painful or irkſome. 

Thoſe who- are collected together in the publle 
rooms deſtined for the reception and accommoda- 
tion of the Poor in the day-time, will not need to 
be forced, nor even urged to work ;—if there are 
in the'reom ſeveral perſons who are buſily employed 
in the cheerful occupations of induſtry, and if im- 
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1 plements and materials for working are at hand, all 
| the others preſent will not fail to be ſoon drawn into” 
vet the vortex, and joining with alacrity in the active 
Ice ſcene, their diſhike to labour will be forgotten, and 
1 they will become by habit . and r 
tel 


induſtrious. | 
*. Such is the irreſiſtible power of pie l 
Fhoſs: who! know how-to manage this mighty- en- 
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has 


8 my reader to my Eſſay on Food; where he will find 
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gine, and have opportunities of AAR u with 
effect, may produce the moſt miraculous changes, in 
the manners, diſpoſition, 2 e even of 
Whale nations 
In furniſhing raw materials to \ the e EY 
it will be neceſſary to uſe many precautions to pre- 
vent frauds and abuſes, not only on the part of the 
Poor, who are often but too much diſpoſed t to cheat 
and deceive whenever they find opportunities, but 
alſo on the part of thoſe employed in the details of 
this buſineſs but the fulleſt information having 
already been given in my Firſt Eſſay, of all the va- 
rious precautions it had been found neceſſary to take 
for the purpoſes in queſtion in the Houſe of Induſ- 
try at Munich, it is not neceſſary for me to enlarge 
upon the ſubject in this place, or to repeat what has 
already been ſaid. upon it elſew here. 
With regard to the manner in which nod. and 
wholeſome food for feeding the Poor may be prepar- 
edi in a public kitchen, at a cheap rate, I muſt refer 


all the information on that ſubject which he can re- 
quire.—In my Eſſay on Clothing, he will ſee how 
good and comfartable, cloathing may be furniſhed 
to the Poor at a very moderate expence; and in 
that on the Management of Heat, he will find parti- 
cular directions for the Poor for ſaving fuel. | 
I cannot finiſh this Eſſay, without taking notice 
of a difficulty which will frequently occur in giving 
employment to the Poor, that of diſpoſing to. ad- 
Vantage of the produce of their labour This is 
in all caſes a very important object; and too much 


attention cannot be 2 to tA ſpirit of induſtij 
my cannot 
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of Baabiilmente far the Poor. ily 
cannot be kept up but by making it advantageous 


to individuals to be induſtrious ; but where the wages 
which the labourer has a right to expect are refuf- 
ed, it will not be poſſible to prevent his being dif- 
couraged and diſguſted. He may perhaps be forced 
for a certain time to work. for ſmall wages, to pre- 
vent ſtarving, if he has not the reſource of throwing 
himſelf upon the pariſh, which he moſt probably 
would prefer doing, thould it be in his option; but 
he will infallibly conceive ſuch a thorough diſlike to 


labour, that he will become idle and vicious, and a 


permanent and heavy burden on the a. 

If © a labourer is worthy of his hire,” he is pe- 
. culiarly ſq, where that labourer is a poor perſon, 
who, with all his exertions, can barely procure the 


firſt neceſſaries of life; and date hard lot readers 


bim an object of pity and compaſſion. 


The deplorable ſituation of z poor family, ſtrug - 


gling with poverty and wantyr=deprived of all the 
of hope; and ſuffering at the ſame time from hun- 
ger, diſeaſe, and "and cruel diſappoint- 
ment, is ſeldom conſidered with that attention which 
it deſerves; by thoſe who hape never felt theſe diſ- 
trefſes, and who are got in danger f heing expoſed to 
them, My reader muſt pardon me, if I frequently 
recall his attention to theſe ſcenes of miſery and 
wretchedneſs. - He muſt be made acquainted with 


the real ſituation of the Poary>with the extent and 
magnitude of their misfortunes and ſufferings, be- 
fore it can be expected that he ſhould enter warmly : 


into meaſures calculated for their relief. 
ba ring e public or privare for 


giving. 
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giving g employment to the Pobr, it will Aways ays 
Tr ” Bekéflary to make KA Seen 
_. wi Tecure to them a fait p Fee for all che I. 
"I Four they perfort.”! They" Nen not be ber paid, 
for chat Would be opening a door for abuſe ; hut 
"they ought to be generouſly paid for their work; 
and, above all, they 6ught never to be Allowed to 
7 be idle for the want of employment. The kind of 
employment it may be proper to give them will de. 
pend much on local circumſtances. It will depend 
on the habits of the Poor the kinds of Work they 
are acquainted with ; and the facility with which 
the articles they can manufacture "thay de diſpoſed 
oF at @ Bees nated Ct oa 
In very extenfive-Eſtabliſhriients, there will be 
Uttle dificulty in finding ufeful employment for 
the Poor; for Where the number of perſons” to be 
employed is very great, a great variety of different 
manufactures may be carried on with advantage, 


1 and all the articles wanufzaeuredl, TN red th 
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e 2 e eee Edd con- 
fined to the Hmits of à fingle village or pariſn, it might 
perhaps be difficult to find A market for the 
yarn” ſpun by the Poor; but in a general Eſtabliſh- 
ment, extending over a WhDI county, or large city, 
as the quantity of yarn ſpun by all the Poor within 
the extenſive limits of the inſtitution will be ſuf 
ficient to employ conſtantly a number of weavers 
of different kinds of cloth and ſtuff,” the market for 
all the various kinds of yarn the Poor may ſpin 
will always be certain. The fame reaſoning wil 
ganty © WY 00 hold 
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hold with regard to various” other articles uſed in 
great MilnbfaQories, upon which the Poor might 
be very uſefully” employed; and hence the great 
advantage of making Eſtabliſhments for gieing em- 
ployment to the Poor as extenſive as poffible. It is 
what I have often inſiſted on, and what I cannot too 
ſtrongly recommend to alt thoſe who engage in form- 
ing ſuch Eſtabliſhments. - e 
Although I certainly ould not propoſe to bring 
together, under one roof, all the Poor of -a-whole 
kingdom, as, by the inſoription over the entrance 
into a vaſt hoſpital began, but not finiſhed, at Naples, 
it would appear was once the intention of the go- 
verument in that country; yet Lam elearly of opi- 
nion that an inſtitution for giving mee the 
| Poor" can hardly be too extenſive, "£32208 N 22 
But to return to the ſubje& to which this Chapter 
was more particularly appropriated, the relief that 
-may be afforded by private individuals to the Poor 
in their neighbourhood; in caſe it ſhould not be 
poſſible to get over all the difficulties that may be in 
the way to prevent the forming of a general Eſta- 
bliſhment for the benefit of the Poor, individuals 
muſt content themſelves with making ſuch private 
arrangements for that purpoſe as they may be able, 
with ſuch Mhance as m—_—y can 4% to beet 
execution. 7 * 
The moſt ſimple, 100 leaſt epa ee 
can be adopted for the aſſiſtance of the Poor will 
be that of firniſhing them with raw materials for 
working. Flax, hemp, or wool, for inſtance; for 
ſpinning; ; and paying them in money, at the mar- 
ket e for the yarn ſpun. This yarn may af- 
terwards 
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terwards be ſent to weayers to be ons 
into cloth, or may be ſent to ſome good-myithket and 
fold. The details of theſe. mercantils tranfaQions 
wilt be neither complicated nor troubleſome, and 
might eaſily be managed by a ſteward or houſe. 
keeper ;- particularly. if the printed tickets, and 
tables, I have ſo often had occaſion | to Yo” 

are uſed. 

| + The flax, hemp, e ſoon as it is pur- 
chaſed, ſhould be weighed out into bundles of one 
or two pounds each, and lodged in a ſtore-room ; 
and when one of theſe bundles is delivered out to 
a poor perſon to be ſpun, it ſhould be accompanied 
With a printed ſpin-ticket, and entered in a table to 
de kept for that purpoſe; and when it ig returned 
ſpun, an abſtract of the ſpin · ticket, with the name 
of the ſpinner, or the ſpin · ticket itſelf, ſhould be 
bound up with a bundle of yarn, in order that 
any frauds committed by the ſpinner, in reeling, or: 
in any other way, which may anne, upon 
winding off the yarn, may be brought home to the 
perſon who committed them. When it is known 
that ſuch effectual precautions to detect frauds are 
uſed, no farther attempts will be made to defraud; 
and a moſt important point indeed will be gained, 
and one which will moſt powerfully tend to mend 
te morals of the Poor, and reſtore peace tg their 
minds. When, by rendering it eyidently impoflible 
for them to eſcape detection, they are brought to 
give up all thoughts of cheating and deceiving ; they | 
Will then be capable of application, and of enjoying 
real 1 et . pen ng placid counte» 
wort, | eee, 


nances, will look every one full in the face-who ac» 
coſts them: but as long as they are under the influ 
ence of temptation as long as their minds are de- 
graded by conſcious guilt, and continually agitated 
by ſchemes of proſecuting their fraudulent practices, 
they are as incapable of enjoying peace or content» 
ment, as they are of being uſeful members of ſociety. 
pearance of confidenee, or careleſs neglect of pre- 
cautions, in» regard tg-thoſe employed in places f 
mult. who may be expoſed to temptations to defrand. 
That prayer, which cannot be enough admired; 
or toe often. repeated, „ La us NOT ro 
* TEMPTATION,” was certainly dictated by infinitas 
wiſdom and goodneſs ; and it ſhould ever be borne 
and authority, and whoſe meaſures muſt neceſſarily 
have much influence on the n or ny * 
great numbers of people. i | 
. Honeſt men may be undi all cada”; 
I am forry to ſay, that the reſult of all my expe- 
rience and obſervation has tended invariably to 
prove, (what has often been remarked,) that it is 
extremely difficult to keep thoſe: honeft who are ex- 
poſed to continual and great temptations. | xi 
There is, however, one moſt effectual way, not 
only of keeping thoſe honeſt whoare ſo already, but 
alſo of making thoſe honeſt who are not ſo; and- 
that is, by taking ſuch precautions as will render it 
evidently impoſſible for thoſe who commit frauds to 
eſcape detection and puniſhment: and theſe pre- 
cautions are never impoſſible, and ſeldom difficult ; - 
and with a little addreſs, they may always be ſo taken 
17 
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as to be in nowiſe offenſive to thoſe who are As 
youu of them. 22 +315 n 304 + e2 {UG $ {O07 ©34: 
It is evident that the e and meaſures Ware 
dee are not applieable merely to the 
Poor, but alſo, and more eſpecially, "to*tlioſe-who 
may be employed in the details of relieving them. 
But to return once more to the ſubje& more im- 
mediately under conſideration.— If individuals ſhould 
extend their liberality ſo far as to eſtabliſh public 
kitchens for feeding the Poor, (which is à meaſure I 
cannot too often, or too forcibly recommend, ) it 
would be a great pity not to go one eaſy ſtep; further, 
and fit up a few rooms adjoining to the kitchen, 
where the Poor may be permitted to aſſemble to 
work for their own emoluments, and where fchools 
for inſtructing the children of the Poor in working, 
and in reading and writing, may be eſtabliſhed. 
Neither the fitting up, or warming and lighting of 
theſe rooms, will be attended with any conſideruble 
expence; while the advantages which will be de- 
rived from ſuch an Eſtabliſhment for encouraging 
induſtry, and contributing to the comfort of the 
Poor, will be moſt important; and from their pe- 
culiar nature, and tendeney; will be moe g 
mann en een Oy D 02 12:5 
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FEEDING THE POOR. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is a common ſaying, that neceſſity is the mo- 
ther of invention; and nothing is more Nrictly 
or more generally true. It may even be ſhown, 
that moſt of the ſucceſſive improvements in the af- 
fairs of men in a ſtate of civil ſociety, of which we 
have any authentic records, have been made under 
the preſſure of neceſſity; and it is no ſmall conſola- 
tion, in times of general alarm, to reflect upon the 
probability that, upon ſuch occaſions, uſeful diſco- 
yeries will reſult from the united exertions of thoſe 
who, either from motives of fear, or ſentiments of 
benevolence, labour to avert the impending evil. 
The alarm in this country at the preſent period *, 
on account of the high price of corn, and the dan- 
ger of a ſcarcity, has turned the atrention of the 
Public to a yery important ſubjeA, the inveſtigation 


November 1795. 
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1 _ Of: Food. 
of the ſcience of nutrition ;—a ſubje& ſo curious in it. 
ſelf, and ſo highly intereſting to mankind, that it 
ſeems truly aſtoniſhing it ſhould have been fo long 
neglected :—but in the manner in which it is now 
taken up, both by the Houſe of Commons, and the 
Board of Agriculture, there is great reaſon to hope 
that it will receive a thorough ſcientific examinati- 
on; and if this ſhould be the caſe, I will venture to 
predict, that the important diſcoveries, and improve- 
ments, which muſt reſult from theſe enquiries, will 
render the alarms which gave riſe to them for ever 
famous in the annals of civil ſociety. 
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CR APE | 
Great Importance of the Subject under Confederation. 
Probability that Water as a muth more im- 
portant Part in Nutrition than has hitherto been 
generally imagined.—Surpriſingly "ſmall Quantity 
c folid Food neceſſary, when properly prepared, 
for all the Purpoſes of Nutrition. Great In- 
portance of the Art of Cookery.-Barley remark- 
ably nutritive when properly prepared.—The In- 
portance of culinary Proceſſes for preparing Food 
beton from the known Utility of a Practice com- 
mon in ſome Parts of Germany of cooking for 
Cattle. —Difficulty of introducing a Change of 
Cookery into common Uſe.— Means that may be em- 
ployed for that Purpoſe. 


Torre is,/ perhaps, no operation of Nature, 
which falls under the cognizance of our ſenſes, 
more ſurpriſing, or more curious, than the nouriſh. 
ment and growth of plants, and animals; and there 
is certainly no ſubject of inveſtigation more intexreſt- 
ing to mankind.— As providing ſubſiſtence is, and 
ever muſt be, an object of the firſt concern in all 
countries, any diſcovery or improvement by which 

| | the 
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the proowing of good and wholeſome food can be 
_ facilitated, muſt contribute very powerfully to in- 
creaſe the comforts, and W the happineſs of 
ſociety. 

That our knowledge in regard to the ſcience of 

nutrition is ſtill very imperfe&, is certain; but, | 
think, there 1s reaſon to believe, that we are upon 
. the eve of ſome very important diſcoveries relative 
to that my! ſterious operation. 
Since it has, been known that Water is not a 
ſimple element, but a compound, and capable of 
being decompoſed, much light has been thrown 
upon many operations of nature which formerly 
were wrapped up in obſcurity. In vegetation, for 
inſtance, it has been rendered extremely probable, 
_that water a&s a much more important part than 
ns formerly aſſigned to it by philoſophers. — 
That it ſerves not merely as the. wehicle of nou- 
.riſhment, but conſtitutes at leaſt one part, and 
rabably an eſſential part, of the Food of plants.— 
hat it is decompoſed by them, and contributes 
materially to their growth ; and that manures ſerve 
rather to prepare the water for decompoſition, than 
ta form of themſelves—ſubſtantially, and 272 mY 
Ip nouriſhment of the vegetables. 

Now, a very clear analogy may be traced, 
Vito the vegetation and growth of ,plants, and 
the digeſtion and nouriſhment of animals; -and as 
"water. is indiſpenſably neceſſary i in both bees 
und as in one of them, (vegetation,) it appears 
evidently to ſerve as Food ;—why ſhould we not 

ſuppoſe it may ſerve as food in the other ?—There 

2 .: . 
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is, in my opinion, abundant reaſon to ſuſpect that 
this is really the caſe; and I ſhall now briefly ſtate 
the grounds upon which this opinion is founded. 
Having been engaged for a conſiderable length of 
time in providing Food for the Poor at Munich, 
[ was naturally led, as well by curioſity as motives 
of economy, to make a great variety of experi- 
ments upon that ſubject; and I had not proceeded 
far in my operations, before I began to perceive 
that they were very important; even much more 
ſo than I had imagined. 
Ihe difference in the apparent goodneſs, or the 
palatableneſs, and apparent nutritiouſneſs of the 
ſame kinds of Food, when prepared or cooked in 
different ways, ſtruck me very forcibly; and 1 
conſtantly found that the richneſs or quality of a 
ſoup depended more upon a proper choice of the 
ingredients, and a proper management of the fire 
in the combination of thoſe ingredients, than upon 
the quantity of ſolid nutritious matter employed; 
much more upon the art and {kill - of the cook, 
than upon the amount of the ſums laid out in the 
market. 

I found likewiſe, that the nutrition of : A 
ſoup, or its power of ſatisfying hunger, and afford- 
ing nouriſhment, appeared always to be in propor- 
tion to its apparent richneſs or palatableneſs. 

But what ſurpriſed me not a little, was the dif. 
covery of the very ſmall quantity of /olid Food, 
which, when properly prepared, will ſuffice to 
Tl hunger, and ny life and health ; and 
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196 Of Food, 
cue very nig expence at which the ſtouteſt, 
_ and; moſt lhorious man may, in any eountry, be 
fee.” 

After an experience of more than five years in 
ſeeding the Poor at Munich, during which time 
every experiment was made that could be deviſed, 
not only with regard to the choice of the articles 
uſed as Food, but alſo in reſpe@ to their different 
combinations and proportions; and to the various 
ways in which they could be 'prepared or cooked ; 
it was found that the cheape/t, molt ſary, and 
moſt nouriſhing Food that could be provided, was 
a ſoup compoſed of pear] barley, peaſe, patatoer, 
cuttings of fitte, wheaten bread, W 19-0 and 
water, in certain proportions. N 
3 The method of preparing this ſoup is as follows: 

The 1 water and the pearl barley are firſt put toge- 
ther into the boiler and made to boil; the peaſe 
| are then added, and the boiling is kontinued over 
A, gentle fire about two hours ;—the potatoes are 
then added, (having been previouſly peeled with a 
knife, or having been boiled, in order to their 
being more eaſily deprived. of their ſkins,) and the 
boiling is continued for about one hour more, 
during which time the contents of the boiler are 
frequently ſtirred about with a large wooden ſpoon, 
or ladle, in order to deſtroy the texture of the 
potatoes, and to reduce the ſoup to one uniform 
| maſs. When this is done, the vinegar and the ſalt 
are added; and laſt of all, at the moment it is to be 
"ſerved up, the cuttings of bread. 


The 
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The ſoup mould never be ſuffered to boil, or 
even to ſtand long before it is ſerved up after the- 
cuttings of bread are put to it. It will, indeed, 
for reaſons which will hereafter be explained, be 
beſt never to put the cuttings of bread into the 
boiler at all, but, (as is always done at Munich,) 
to put them into the tubs in which the ſoup is 
carried from the Kitchen into the dining-hall ; pour- 
ing the ſoup hot from the boiler upon he and 
ſtirring the whole well together with the iron ladles 
uſed for meaſuring out the ſoup to the Wer! in the 
hall. 
It is of more importance than can well be 
imagined, that this bread, which is mixed with 
the ſoup, ſhould not be boiled. It is likewiſe of 
uſe that it ſhould be cut as fine or thin as poſſible; 
and if it be dry and hard, it will be ſo incl the 
better. 

The bread we uſe in Munich is what is called e- 
mel bread, being ſmall loaves, weighing from two 
to three ounces; and as we receive this bread in 
donations from the bakers, it is commonly dry and 
hard, being that which, not being ſold in time, re- 
mains on hand, and becomes ſtale and unſaleable; 
and we have found by experience, that this hard 
and ſtale bread anſwers for our purpoſe much better 
than any other, far it renders maſtication neceſſary; 
and maſtication ſeems very powerfully to aſſiſt in 
promoting digeſtion : it likewiſe prolongs the dura- 
tion of the enjoyment of eating, a matter of very great 
importance indeed, and which has not hitherto been 
ſuffcientiy attended to. ; 

The . 
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The quantity of this ſoup furniſhed to each per- 
ſon, at each meal, or one portion of it, (the cut- 
| tings of bread included,) is juſt one Bavarian pound 
in weight; and as the Bavarian, pound is to the 
pound Avoirdupois as 1,123842 to 1,—it is equal 
to about nineteen ounces and nine-tenths Avoirdu- 
pois. Now, to thoſe who know that a full pint of 
| Aoup weighs no more than about ſixteen ounces 
Avoirdupois, it will not, perhaps, at the firſt yiew, 
appear very extraordinary that a portion weighing 
near twenty ounces, and conſequently making near 
ane pint and a quarter of this rich, ſtrong, ſavoury 
ſoup, ſhould be found ſufficient to ſatisfy the hun- 
ger of a grown perſon ; but when the matter is ex- 
amined narrowly, and properly analyzed, and it is 
found that the whole quantity, of ſolid. food which 
enters into the compoſition of one of theſe portions 
of ſoup, does not amount to quite fix ounces, it will 
then appear to be almoſt impoſſible that this allow- 
ance ſhould be ſufficient. 
That it is quite ſufficient, however, to make a 
good meal for a ſtrong healthy perſon, has been 
abundantly proved. by long experience. I have 
even found that a ſoup compoſed of nearly the fame 
ingredients, except the potatoes, but in different 
proportions, was ſufficiently nutritive, and very pa- 
latable, in which only about four ounces and three 
quarters of ſolid Food entered into the compoſition 
of a portion weighing twenty ounces. 

But this will not appear incredible to thoſe who 
know that one ſingle ſpoonful of /alope; weigh- 
ing leſs than one quarter of an ounce, put into a 
pint 
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pint of boiling water, forms the thickeſt arid moſt 
nouriſhing ſoup that can be taken; and that the 
quantity of ſolid matter which enters into the com- 
poſition of another very nutritive Food, — 
jelly,” is not much more conſiderable. 

The barley in my ſoup, ſeems to 10 much the 
ſame part as the /alope in this famous reſtorative ; 
and no ſubſtitute that I could ever find for it, among 

all the variety of corn and pulſe of the growth of 
Europe, ever produced half the effect; that is to 
fay, half the nouriſhment at the ſame expence. Bar- 
ley may therefore be conſidered as the rice of . 
Britain. 

It requires, it is true, a great deal of boiling; 
but when it is properly managed, it thickens a vaſt 
quantity of water; and, as I ſuppoſe, prepares it for 
decompoſition. It alſo gives the ſoup into which it 
enters as an ingredient, a degree of richneſs which 
nothing elſe can give. It has little or no taſte in 
" itſelf, but when mixed with other ingredients which 
are ſavoury, it renders them peculiarly e to 
the palate *. 

It is a maxim, as ancient I believe, as as ding 
Hippocrates, that whatever pleaſes the palate nou- 
riſhes ;”” and I have often had reafon to think it 
perfectly juſt. Could it be clearly aſcertained and 


* The preparation of water is, in many caſes, an object of 
more importance than is generally imagined ; particularly when 
it is made uſe of as a vehicle for conveying agreeable taſtes. In 
making punch for inſtance, if the water uſed be previouſly boiled 
two or three hours with a bandful of rice, the punch made of it 
will be incomparably better, that is to ay. more full and luſcious 
upon the palate, than when the water is not prepared. 
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demonſtrated, it would tend to place cookery in a 
much more reſpectable n an the arts 
than it now holds. 
That the manner aich Food is * is 2 
matter of real importance; and that the water uſed 
in that proceſs acts a much more important part than 
has hitherto been generally imagined, is, I think, 
quite evident; for, it ſeems to me to be impoſſible, 
upon any other ſuppoſition, to account for the ap- 
pearances. If the very ſmall quantity of ſolid Food 
which enters into the compoſition of a portion of 
ſome very nutritive ſoup were to be prepared differ. 
ently, and taken under ſome other form, that of 
bread, for inſtance; ſo far from being ſufficient to 
fatisfy hunger, and afford a comfortable and nutri- 
tive meal, a perſon would abſolutely ſtarve upon 
ſuch a ſlender allowance; and no great relief would 
be derived from drinking crude water to fill * the 
void in the ſtomach. 


But it is not merely from an obſervation of the 


apparent effects of cookery upon thoſe articles which 
are uſed as Food for man, that we are led to diſ- 
cover the importance of theſe culinary proceſſes. 
Their utility is proved in a manner equally conelu- 
five and ſatisfactory, by the effects which have been 
| produced by employing the ſame proceſs in prepar- 
ing Food for brute animals. 
It is well known, that boiling the potatoes with 
which hogs are fed, renders them much more 
nutritive; and fince the introduction of the new 
 tyſtem” of feeding horned cattle, that of keeping 
them confined in the ſtables all the year round, (2 
method 
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method Which is now coming ENE into common uſe 
in many parts of Germany,) great improvements 
have been made in the art of providing nouriſhment . 
for thoſe animals; and particularly by preparing 
their Food, by operations ſimilar to thoſe of cook- 
ery; and to theſe improvements it is moſt probably * 
owing, that ſtall feeding has, in that country, been 
ſo uni verſally ſucceſs full. 8 
It has long been a practice in Commons Fran thoſe 
who fatten bullocks for the butcher, or feed milch- 
cows, to give them frequently what is called a drank. 
or. drink ; which is a kind of pottage, prepared dif 
ferently in different parts of the country, and in the 
different ſeaſons, according to the greater facility 
with which one or other of the articles occaſion- 
ally employed in the compoſition of it may be pro- 
cured ; and according to the particular fancies of 
individuals. Many feeders make a great ſecret. of 
the compoſition of their drinks, and ſome have, to 
my knowledge, carried their refinement ſo far as 
actually to mix brandy in them, in ſmall quantities; 
and pretend to have found their advantage: in ad. X 
ding this coſtly ingredient. 120 
The articles moſt commonly uſed are, Foes oat- 
meal, brewers grains, maſhed potatoes, maſhed 
turnips, rye meal, and barley meal, with a large 
portion of water; ſometimes two or three or more 
of theſe articles are united in forming a drink ; and 
of whatever ingredients the drink is compoſed. a 
large proportion of ſalt. 18 always added. to it. 8 ; 
There is, perhaps, nothing new in this method 
of feeding cattle with liquid mixtures, but the 


| addi theſe drinks are now prepared in 
Germany is, I believe, quite new; and ſhows 
what I wiſh to prove, that . n a Food really 
more nutritive. W 
Theſe drinks were formerly qlun cold, but it 
was afterwards diſcovered that they were more 
nouriſhing when given warm; and of late their 
preparation is, in many places, become à very re- 
gular culinary proceſs. Kitchens have been built, 
and large boilers provided and fitted up, merely for 
cooking for the cattle in the ſtables; and I have 
been affured by many very intelligent farmers, who 
have adopted this new mode of feeding, (and have 


alſo found by my own experience,) that it is very 
advantageous indeed ; that the drinks are evidently. 


rendered much more nouriſhing and wholeſome by 
being boiled; and that the expence of fuel; and 
the trouble attending this proceſs, are amply com- 
penſated by the advantages derived from the im- 


provement of the Food. We even find it advanta 


. gequs to continue the boiling a conſiderable time, 
two or three hours, for inſtance; ; as the Food goes 
on to be ſtill farther 1 h the ee, the boil- 


ing is continued . 


*  Lcannot diſmiſs thisſubjeRt, the feeding o of cattle, without juſt 
mentioning another practice common among our beſt farmers in 
Bavaria, which, I think, deſerves to be known. They chop the 
| A* clover with which they feed their cattle, and mix with it 


nfiderable quantity of chopped ſtraw. They pretend that 


this rich fucculen : graſs is of ſo clammy a nature, that unleſs it 
be mixed with chopped ſtraw, hay, or ſome other dry fodder, 


cattle which are fed with it do not rumipate ſufficiently, The 


uſual proportion of the clover to the ſtraw, is as two to one. 
Theſe 
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Theſe facts ſeem evidently to ſhow, that there is 
ſome very important ſecret with regard to nutrition, 
which has not yet been properly inveſtigated ; and 
it ſeems to me to be more than probable, that the 
number of inhabitants who may be ſupported in any 
country, upon its internal produce, depends almoſt ' 
as much upon the ſtate of the art of cookery, as up- 
on that of agricultyre.—The Chineſe, perhaps, un- 
derſtand both theſe arts better than any other nati- 1 
on,—Savages underſtand neither of them. . "2M 

But, if cookery be of ſo much importance; 1 
certainly deſerves to be ſtudied with the greateſt 
care; and it ought particularly to be attended to in 
times of general alarm on account of a ſcarcity of 
proviſions ; for the relief which may in ſuch caſes 
be derived from it, is immediate and effectual, while 
all other reſources are diſtant and uncertain, 

Iam aware of the difficulties which always at- 
tend the introduction of meaſures calculated to 
produce any remarkable change in the cuſtoms 
and habits of mankind; and there is perhaps no 
change more difficult to effect, than that Which 
would be neceſſary in order to make any conſider- 
able ſaving in the conſumption of thoſe articles com- 
monly uſed as Food; but ſtill, I am of opinion, 
that ſuch a change mi ;ght, with 2 ankgendenr, 
be brought about. 

There was a time, np 3 whidal an averſion 
to potatoes was as general, and as ſtrong, in Great 
Britain, and even in Ireland, as it is now in ſome 
parts of Bavaria; but this prejudice has been got 


over; and lam perſuaded, hat any national preju- 
dice, 
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dice, however deeply 3 may be overcome, 


provided proper means, be uſed for that purpoſe, and 


time allowed for their operatign. 


But notwithſtanding the Aiculty of introducing 


a general uſe of ſoups. throughout. the country, or 
of any other kind of Food, however palatable, cheap, 


and nquriſhing, to which people haye not been ac- 
cuſtomed, yet theſe improyements might 1 

oſpitals 
and work- houſes, where the Poor are led at the 
public expence ; and the ſaying, of. proviſions, . (not 


be made, with great facility, in all public, 


to mention 'the diminution of expence,) which, 


| might be: derived from this i improvement, would be. 


155 5 at all times, n more e en in, 
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at ſo cheap a rate, as to be a yer great. relief iQ, 


them at all times; and i in times 0 general ſcarcity, 


this arrangement would alone be ſufficient to pre. 


vent thoſe public and private calamities, which ne- 


ver fail to accompany that moſt dreadful of all viſi- 

tations, a famine. _ 
The ſaving of Food that — 7 reſult from 
| feeding a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
any country from public kitchens, would be im- 


menſe, and that ſaving would tend, immediately 
a and 
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and moſt powerfully, to render proviſions more 
plentiful and cheap, —diminith the general alarm on 
account of the danger of a ſcarcity, and prevent 
the hoarding up of proviſions by individuals, which 
is often alone fufhcient, without any thing elſe, to 
bring on a famine, even where there is no real ſcar- 
city : for it is not merely the fears of individuals 
which operate in theſe caſes, and induce them to 
lay in a larger ſtore of proviſions than they other- 
wiſe would do; and which naturally increaſes the 
ſcarcity of N in the market, and raiſes their 
prices; but there are perſons who are ſo loſt to all 
the feelings of humanity, as often to ſpeculate upon 
the diſtreſs of the Public, and all heir operations 
effectually tend to increaſe the ſcarcity in the mar- 
kets, and augment the general alarm. | 

But without-enlarging farther in this place upon 
theſe public kitchens, and the numerous and im- 
portant advantages which may in all countries be 
derived from them, I ſhall return td the intereſting 
ſubjects which I have undertaken to inveſtigate j— 
the ſcience of nutrition, and the art of rer gl 
wholeſome and palatable Food at a ſmall expence; 


— 
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00 the Pleaſurt of Eating, and of the Means that 
15 be ian: Het increaſe! "ng 11. 


v VI HAT hab Ady been 4d upon \ this fub- 
je& will, I flatter myſelf, be thought ſufficient to 
ſhow that, for all the purpoſes of nouriſhment, a much 
ſmaller quantity of ſolid Food will ſuffice than has 
hitherto been thought neceſſary ; but there is ano- 
ther circumſtance to be taken into the account, and 
that is, the pleaſure of eating, ;—an- enjoyment of 
which no perſon will conſent to.be deprived. 
The pleaſure enjoyed in eating depends firſt 
upon the agreeableneſs of the taſte of the Food; 
and ſecondly, upon its power to affect the palate. 
Now there are many ſubſtances extremely cheap, 
by which very agreeable taſtes may be given to 
Food; particularly when the baſis or nutritive. ſub- 
ſtance of the Food is taſteleſs; and the effect of any 
kind of palatable ſolid Food, (of meat, for inſtance,) 
upon the organs of taſte, may be increaſed, almoſt 
indefinitely, by reducing the ſize of the particles of 
+ſuch Food, and cauſing it to act upon the palate 
by a larger; ſurface. And if means be uſed to 
prevent its being ſwallowed too ſoon, which may 
be eaſily done by mixing with it ſome hard and 
_ taſteleſs ſubſtance, ſuch as crumbs of bread ren- 

dered hard by toaſting, or any thing elſe of that 
kind, by which a long maſtication i is rendered ne- 
- cellary, 
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ceſſary, the enjoyment of eating may be greatly i in- 
crealed and prolonged. f 

The idea of occupying a perſon a great while, 
and alfording him much pleaſure at the ſame 
time, in eating a ſmall quantity of Food, may, 
perhaps, appear ridiculous to ſome; but thoſe. who 
conſider . the matter attentively, will perceive that 
it is very important. It is, perhaps, as much ſo as 
any thing that can employ the attention of the pi. 
loſopher. yaa 

The enjoyments 2 * & fall to the, lot of: the 
bulk of mankind are not ſo numerous as to ren- 
der an attempt to increaſe them ſuperfluous. And 
even in regard to thoſe who have it in their power 
to gratify their appetites to the utmoſt extent f 
their , withes, it is ſurely rendering them a very 
important ſervice to ſnow them how they may 
increaſe their pleaſures without i their 
health. 

If a glutton can be mae to gormandize t two * 
upon two ounces of meat, it is certainly much bet- 
ter for him, than to give himſelf an indigeſtion * 
eating two pounds in the ſame time. 

I was led to meditate upon this ſubject by mere 
ctident. 1 had long been at a loſs to under- 
ſtand how the Bavarian ſoldiers, who are uncom- 
monly ſtout, ſtrong, and healthy men, and who, 
in common with all other Germans, are remarkably 
fond of eating, could contrive to live upon the 
very ſmall ſums they expend for Food; but a more 
careful examination of the economy of their tables 
cleared up the point, and let me into a ſecret 
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which awakened all my curiofity. Theſe idle, 
inſtead of being ſtarved upon their ſcanty allow. 
ance, as might have been ſuſpected, I found aQu. 
ally living in a moſt comfortable and even luxu- 
rious manner. I found that they had contrived not 
only to render their Food favoury, and. nouriſhing, 
but, what appeared to me ſtill more extraordinary, 
had found out the means of increaſing. its action 
upon the organs of taſte ſo as actually to augment, 
and even prolong to a. mow hn degree, the 
enjoyment of eating 6 
This accidental OW BO a | deep imprel. 
ſion upon my mind, and gave a new turn to 
all my ideas on the ſubject of Food.—It opened 
to me. à new and very intereſting | field for in- 
veſtigation and experimental inquiry, of which 1 
had never before had a diſtin& view; and thence- 
forward my diligence in makjng experiments, and 
in collecting information relative to the manner in 
which Food is prepared in different countries, was 
redoubled. ae. 

In the following Chapter may ihe ſeen the general 
reſults of all my experiments and inquiries rela- 
t :ive to this ſubject.— A deſire to render this account 

as conciſe and ſhort as poſſible has induced me to 
omit ſuch intereſting ſpeculation which the ſub- 
ject naturally ſuggeſted ; but the ingenuity of the 
reader will fupply this defect, and enable him to 
diſcover the objects particularly aimed at in the ex- 
periments, even where they are not mentioned, and 

| to compare the reſults of * with pany afſumed 


theory. 
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£ C 1 A P. III. 
Of FR different. Kinds of Find FRY to the 
Poor in the Houſe of Induftry at Munich, with 
an Account of the Coft of them. Of the Expence 
of providing - the - ſame Kind of Food in Great 
Britain, as well at the preſent higb Prices of Pro- 
vi ont, as at the ordinary Prices of them. :the 
various Improvements of which thefe was * meds 
of cheap Food are _ ble. 


Brroxx the introduction of potatoes as Food i in 
the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, (which was not 
done till laſt Auguſt,) the Poor were Ted! with a ter 
. in the following manner: | G 
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| | | . Weight Coſt in 
' 1 ** Avoicdupois.  Mterling money. 
Ib, oz. 4. „ 
4 vierils * of pearl barley, equal | 7 7 OI vid 
to about 20! gallons © 141 2 — © It 74 
4 viertle of pass — 131 4 — 0 7 34 
. of fine wheaten bread 69 10 — © 10 24 
Salt - - 19 13 — © 1 4 
24 8 very A 8 ä 113 f 


gar, or rather ſmall beer 
turned ſour, about 24 quarts 46 13 
Water, about 560 quarts - .- 1077 © 
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A vicrtl is the twelfth part of a (cha, and the Bavarian ſchifl is equal to 
6 Wincheſter buſhels. 
* Fuel, 
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| Brought over 1 11 $42 

8 Fuel, '881b. of iy pine wood, the Bavarian clafter, 
_ (weighing 3961 lb. Ms OTE at 88. 24d. 


ſterling - — — 0 o 2+ 
Wages of * Scheide at twenty florins 
(376. 74d.) a year each, makes daily - o © 32 


7 Daily expence for feeding the three cook-maids, - 
at ten creutzers (3* pence ſterling) each, ac- 
- cording to an agreement made with them © © 11 


Daily wages of two men ſervants, employed in 
going to market—colleQing donations of bread, ' 
cc. helping in the kitchen, and aſſiſting . 
ſerving out the ſoup to the Poor 2 7 
Repairs of the kitchen, and of the kitchen pat * ond Bs al 
ture, about go florins (81. 38 7d. leg) AST | 
year, makes daily . — = 0 0 3 


Total daily expences, when Jinner is provided for TS 
1 1 Perf. 11 TY 27 
This ſum (11. 158. 22 d.) divided by 1200, the 
em of portions of ſoup furniſhed, gives for each 
portion a mere trifle more than one third of a penny, 
or exactly e of a penny; the weight of each 
portion deing about 20 ounces. | | 

But, moderate as theſe expences are, which 
have attended the feeding of the Poor of Munich, 
they have lately been reduced till farther by intro- 
ducing the uſe of potatoes.—Theſe. moſt valuable 
vegetables were hargly known in. Bavaria. till very 
lately; and ſo ſtrong was the averſion of the public, 
and particularly of the Poor, againſt them at the 
time when we began to make uſe of them in the 
7 public kitchen of the Houſe of Induſtry in 


The quantity of fuel here mentioned, though it certainly is almoſt in- 
; credibly ſmall, was neverthcleſs determined from the reſults of actual expe- 
rimente. A particular account of theſe experiments will be given in my 
Eſſay on the Management of Heat and the Economy of Fuel, : 

1 N Munich, 
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Munich, that we were abſolutely obliged, at firſts 


to introduce them by ſtealth.— A private room. in 
| a-retired corner was fitted up as a kitchen for 
cooking them; and it was neceſſary to diſguiſe 
them, by boikng them down entirely, and deſtroy- 
ing their form and texture, to prevent their being 
detected: but the Poor ſoon found that their ſoup 
was improved in its qualities; and they teſtified 
their approbation of the change that had been made 
in it ſo generally and loudly, that it was at laſt 
thought to be no longer neceflary to conceal from 
them the ſecret of its compoſition, and they are 
now grown ſo fond of potatoes that they would not 
eaſily be ſatisfied without them. 

The employing of potatoes as an ingredient in the 
ſoup has enabled us to make a conſiderable ſaving 
in the other moxe coſtly materials, as may be ſeen 
| by comparing the following receipt with that already 


given. , 
8 o v P, Ne II. 


—_ 


| Weight Coſt in 
Ingredients. Avoirdupois. ſterlibg money. 
| | Ib. oz. £6 #s 
2 viertls of pearl barley +» 70 9 —— © 5 92 
2 vierili of peas. - 4 65 10, — © 3. of 
8 vient of potaties - 230 4 —— 0 1 9g 
Cuttings of bread. - - G69 10 —— 0 10 27 
R — . 1913 — 0 1 27 
Vinegar + - - 4613 — © 1 52 
Water - - - 982 15 | 


| Total weight 1485 10 
Expences for fuel, ſervants, repairs, Kc. as before 0 3 51 


Total daily expence, when dinner 19 provided for 
LES. - -" -  »- "8. YEE 
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This fum (11. 7 8. 67d.) divided by 1200, the 
number of portions of ſoup, gives for each portion 


one farthing very nearly; or accurately, 1 farthing. 
The quantity of each of the e een con- 


tained in one W of un is as follows: 


Þ | OR nba, In avoirdupois weight. 
ingredients. 84, Ne l. | Soup, Ne II. 
1 9 ">; OZ, yy {3 ors 
Of pearl batley Wh _ 11283 — 88 
Of peas — "fs — 60388 
Of potatoes 7 — — 3728 
. Of bread ian n 813 — ois 
K x 0 \ They 
, | 5 5 Total ſolids + $7555 — 5 1705 
eee ee ee ee 8 
Of weak vinegaoer— O — Off; 
* Of water — 145 TT, 131 
Total 19705 ieee 
49 vn N 
The e expence of p preparing theſe ſoups will vary 


1 


with the prices of the articles of which they are 
compoſed ; but as the quantities of the ingredients 
determined by weight, are here given, it will be 
ealy-to aſcertain exactly what oY, will colt in any 
fo caſe, whatever. 175 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, it were required to 8 
ns how much. 1290 portions of the Soup, No. J. 
would coſt in London at this prefent moment, (the 
12th of November 1795, when all kinds of proviſions 
are'uncommonly dear. I ſee by a printed report of 
the 1e Board of; Agriculture, of the day before yeſter- 
day (November 10 ) that the prices of the articles 
1 neceſfary't for | preparing theſe ſoups were as follows: 
Barley, per buſhel: weighing 46 lb. at 58. 6 d. 


Which gives” for each pound about Ed.; but pre- 
en pared 


ited As pearl barley, it wall coſt at leaſt two pence 
. HUME 

Boiling pear per buſhel, ilar 6 Abb. (at 1050 
which gives for each pound nearly 12d. 

Potatoet, per buſhel, weighing 58 lb. at 28. 6d. 
which gives nearly one halfpenny for each pound. 

And I find that a quartern loaf of wheaten bread, 
weighing Alb. 50z. coſts now in London 18. 04d. ; ; 
this bread muſt therefore be reckoned at 1 121 
farthings per pound. — 

Salt colt 13d. per pound; and vineyas — 
is probably ſix times as ſtrong as that ſtuff called 0 
vinegar which is uſed in the kitchen of the Houſe 
of Induſtry at Munich) coſts rs. 8d. per gallon. 

This being premiſed, the r may be 
made as follows: 

Expence of preparing in ban in the month 
of Noyember 1795, 1200 portions of the Sour, 


W 
Ib. oz. „ 4 . . d. 
141 2 pearl bailey, at; 0 K 1 12 6 
131 4 pee, — % — % 6 4 
69 10 wheaten bread, at O 1175 — 0 16 6 
19 13 ſalt, at —0 11 — 0 2 55 
Vinegar, one gallon, at — 18 —— o 1 8 


Expences for fuel; ſervants, Jüchen furniture, &c. 
reckoning three times as much as thoſe arti- 
cles. of expence amount to daily at Munich o 10 42 


Total . 3 9 92 


® One Bavarian ſchäfl (equa! to 6 . Wincheſter buſhels) of barley, 
weighing at a medium 250 Bavarian pounds, upon being pearled, or v 
{as it is called in Germany), is reduced to half a ſch3fl, which weighs 
171 Bavarian pounds. The 79 Ib. which it loſes in the operation is the 


perquifire of the miller, and is all be receives ſox his trouble, 3 
* & : 92 0 * Which a 


Which ſum (al. 9s. _ divided by 1200, the 
* of portions of ſoup, gives 2 40 a 
4 or _—_ 2 n * e de 
(FT 
NF For the soo, i it 1 
ä : th. C 3 1 | gh 4 ii 9 * . 4 
+= od-- ue bee a: nr I'D. ,"0Þ. g 
65 10 peas, alt 016 — 0:8 2 
230 4 potatoes, at — ,,, 0 o as moe 13 9 
6 
3 
8 


— 


69 10 bread, alt — © 5 ee 


19 13 "alt, at — bi 6 2 4 
* Vinegar, one gallon — SLA 9 1 8 
© *Bxpenees for fuel, ſervants, k.—— 6 10 41 

yep Ra a * ut 7; 


Bs 

| This e . 48. 720 Avided * one b. 
number of portions, gives for each .ax e 
very nearly. 

This ſoup comes nv higher bere in n 
than it, would do in moſt other parts of Great, Bri- 
tain, on account of the very high price of potatoes 
in this city; but in moſt parts of the kingdom, 
and certainly in every part of Ireland, it may be 
furniſhed, even at this preſent moment, notwith- 
ſtanding the uncommonly high prices of proviſions, 
at leſs than one halfpenny the portion of 20 ounccs. 

Though the object moſt attended to in compol- 
ing theſe ſoups was to render them wholeſome and 
nouriſhing,” yet they are very far from being un- 

palatable. The baſis of. the ſoups, which is water 
2 prepared and thickened by barley, is well calculated 

to receive, and to 78 7 to the palate in an agree- 

| hy wo» BOW 
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of ſalted meat, boiled, and cut into very ſmall 


that is put into them in butter; or in the fat of 


either in clear water or in the ſoup; and after it is 


ſmall, perhaps, as barley-corns.— Tie bread may be 
cut in 9 of the ſize of large peas, or in thin 


Ars 
able manner, every thing that is ſavoury in the 
other ingredients; and the dry bread rendering 
maſtication neceſſary, prolongs the action of the 
Food upon the organs of taſte, and by that meant 
increaſes and prolongs the enjoyment of eating. 
But though theſe ſoups are very good and non- 
riſhing, yet they certainly are capable of a variety 
of improvements.—The moft obvious means of im- 
proving them is to mix with them a ſmall quantity 


pieces, (the ſmaller the better,) and to fry the bread 


falted pork or bacon. 

| The bread, by being fried, is not only rendered 
much harder, but being impregnated with a fat or 
oily ſubſtance it remains hard after it is put into 


che ſoup, che water not being able to penetrate i 
* ſoften it. 


All good cooks put fried bread; cut into men 
Fe pieces, in peas. ſoup; but L much doubt 
whether they are aware of the very great import- 
ance of that practice, or that they have 'any* juſt 
idea of the manner in which the bread improves the 
ſoup. 8 

The beſt kind of meat for mixing with theſe 
ſoups is ſalted pork, or bacon, or ſmoked beef. 

Whatever meat is uſed, it ought to be boiled 


boiled, it ought to be cut into very ſmall pieces, as 21 


Hlces ; 3 
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. Dices; and nd it is .fried,'it may be mixed with 
the meat and put into t the oup-diſhes, and the 
ſoup poured on them when. it is ſeryed out. 
Another method of providing this ſoup is to mix 
with it ſmall dumplins, or meat: balls, made of 
bread, flour, and ſmoked, beef, ham qr any other 
| Kind of ſalted meat, or ol liver cut into ſmall pieces, 
or rather minced, as it is called. Theſe, dumplins 
may be boiled either in the ſoup or in glear water, 
and put into the ſoup when it is ſetxęd out. 
As the meat in theſe compoſitions is deſigned 
. to pleaſe the palate than for any thing elſe, 


the ſoup being ſufficiently nouriſhing without it, it 
is of much importance. that it be, reduced. to very 


ſmall pieces, in order that it be brought into con- 
tact with the organs of taſte by a large ſurface ; 
and that it be mixed with ſome hard ſubſtance, 
(fried bread, for inſtance, crumbs, or hard dum- 
plins,) which will e prolong the time em- 
ployed i in maſtication. 
When this is done, and, where, the. meat em. 
ployed; bas much flavour, a yery ſmall. quantity of 
it will be found ſufficient to anſwer the Arnoſe re- 
quired. 
_ One, omnice of bacon, or of ſmoked beef, and 
one. Ounce. of fried bread, added to eg been bounce 
of the Soup No. I. would afford an excellent meal, 
in which the taſte of ine nd. would, decided) 
ana Wg e 
Dried falt fiſh, or Muckel fih, bailed and then 
| wel, and made into dump! ins with maſhed po. 
84-16 . katoes, 


ov 


cw A —_—_— 
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tatoes, bread, and flour, and boiled again, would be 
very good, eaten n with either of the "Soups No. L. or 
No. II. b nnn 10 404 

_ Thef&fbufps'mayflikewiſe be improved, Dy vb mix 
ing with ttrein various kinds of cheap roots and green 
vegetables, as turnips, carrots; parſnips; celery,:cab- 
bages, ſourcròut, &.; as alſo by ſeaſoning them 
with fins herbs and black pepper Onions and 
leek may Hkαe be uſed with great advantage, 8 
they not only ſer ve to render the Food in which 
they enter as Ingredients PEI ere ws wad 
really very wholefothe. 17 4 Ir 

With regard to the barley made * eh 
ing theſe ſoups, though I always have uſed pearl 
barley,  of-rolled barley (as it is called in Germany), 
yet I have no doubt but common barleymeabwould 
anfwer neatly as well; patticultrly/if care'wereitak- 
en to boll it gently for à fuffcient length of ume 
over a flow fire before the peab are added v. b-yo!.; 
Till theTaſt year, we uſed to cock the barleh. ſoup 
aud the peas-foup ſeparate, ind not to n thetm üll 
the moment when they were poured inte! tlie tubs 


* Since the Firſt, Edition of this Eſſay was publiſhed thecenpe- _ 
riment with, barley- meal has been tried, and e meal FO Lee vob 
found to anſwer quite as well a as "pearl barley, f not Better, for 
making theſe ſoups. Among others, TOD Bernard, Eſq. 
Treafdrer of the Foundling Hoſpital, a geutlemat of tnofl veſpect - 
able character, and well known for his philanthzopy;and; active 
veal in relieviig the diſtreſſes of the Poor, hee given it a very com- 
plete and fair trial; and he found, what i is very remarkable, tho“ 
not difficult to be accounted for—that the barley-meal, "with all 


the bran in it, anſwered better, that is to ſay, made the ſoup rich- 
er, and thicker, than when the fine flour of barley, without the 
bran, was uſed, 


upon 


88 


uppn the cut bread; in order to be carried into the 
dining-hall; but I do not know that anx advantages 
were derived from that practice; the fot being, to 
all appearance, quite as good ſinee. the barley and 
the peas. have. been cooked; togetheri#$r before; 
As foon as the ſoup is done, and: the: boilers are 
emptied; they are immediately refilled with water, 
and the barley for the ſoup for the next day is put 
into it, and left to ſteep over nig und at fix 
O clock the next morning the ſires are lighted under 

Er 2 7 Borat nd 4530 

The peas, however, are never ſufſered to re. 
main in the water over-migbt, as we have found 
dy repeated trials, that they never boil ſoft if the 
water in which they are boiled is not boiling hot 
when. they are put into it. Whether this is pe- 
culiar to the peas which grow in Bavaria, I knO 
D oor on rioting PF ef 2 

When I began to feed the Poor of Munich, there 
was alſo a quantity of meat boiled in their ſoup; 
but as the quantity was ſmall, and the quality of it 
but very indifferent, I never thought it contributed 
much to rendering the victuals more nouriſhing : 


* By ſome experiments lately made it has been found that the 
ſoup will be much improved if a ſmall fire is made under the boiler, 
juſt ſufficient to make its contents boil up once, when the bailey 
and water are put into it, and then clofing up immediately the 
aſh-hole regiſter, and the damper in the chimney, and. throwing a 
thick blanket, or a warm coverlid over the cover of the boiler, the 
whole be kept hot till the next morning. This heat ſo long con- 
tinued, acts very powerfully on the barley, and cauſes it to thick - 
en the water in a very ſurpriſing manner. Perhaps the ca- meal 
uſed ſor making water gruel might be improved in its effects by 
the ſame means. The experiment is certainly worth trying. 

5 ö but 
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but as ſoon as means were found for rendering 
the ſoup palatable without meat, the quantity of it 
uſed was gradually diminiſhed, and it was at length 
entirely omitted. I never heard that the poor com- 
plained of the want of 15 ; and much doubt . 
they took notice of it. | ' 

The management 880 Uh fre in conan is, in alb 
caſes; a matter of great importance; but in no caſe 
is it ſo neceffary to be attended to as in preparing 
the cheap and nutritive ſoups here recommended. 
Not only the pulatableneſs, but even the ſtrength or 
richneſs of the ſoup, ſeems to depend very much 
upon neee 4 the a tA in cook- 

Wasa 4 Nett ot 
nf Pn beginiiing' sf ey t to Send of 
it, the boiling ſhould be as gentle as poſſible; and it 
it were poſſible to keep the ſoup always / boiling 
hot, without actually — it ene ” To: dem 
the S T 

Cauſing any thing to belbeislendyin ay e; 
proceſs is very ill judged ; for it not only does not 
expedite, even in the ſmalleſt degree, the proceſs of 
cooking, but it vecaſions'a moſt enormous walte of 
fuel; and by driving away with the ſteam many of 
the more volatile and more ſavoury particles of the 
ingredients, renders the victuals leſs good and leſs 
palatable. To thoſe who are acquainted with the 
experimental philoſophy of heat, and who know 
that water once brought to be bailing hot, however 
gently it may boil in fact, cannot be made any otters 
however large and intenſe the fire under it may be 
made, and who know that it is by-the heat—that 


18 
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is to ſay, the degree or intenſity. of it, and the time 
of its being continued, and not by the bubbling up 
or boiling, (as it is called) of the water that culinary 
operations are performed this will be evident, 
and thoſe who know that more than five times as 
much heat is required to /end off in ſteam any given 
quantity of water already boiling bat as would be 
neceſſary to heat the ſame quantity of ice- caid water 
20 the boiling _point—will ſee the enormous waſte of 
heat, and conſequently of fuel, which, in all caſes 
muſt reſult rom violent boiling in ae pro- 
ceſſes. 
- To prevent the * 1 Wt Ry to the poiler, 
the bottom of the boiler ſhould be made double; 
the falſe bottom, (which may be very thin), being 
| fixed on the inſide of the boiler, the two ſheets of 
copper being every where in contact with each 
ather; but they ought not to be attached to each 
other with ſolder, except only at the edge of the 
falſe bottom where it is joined to the ſides of the 
boiler The falſe bottom ſhould have a rim about 
an inch and a half wide, projecting upwards, by 
which it ſhould be riveted to the ſides of the boil- 
er; but only few rivets, or nails, ſhould be uſed 
for fixing the two bottoms together below, and 
thoſe uſed ſhould be very ſmall; otherwiſe, where 
large nails are employed at the bottom of the 
boiler, where the fire is moſt intenſe, the ſoup will 
be apt to burn to; at lealt on the heads of thoſe 
large nails. 

The two ſheets of metal may be made to touch 
each other every where, by hammering them to- 
gether 


S2 S3. F 8 
4 Fre 2 . 8 5 -8 2 gs. 


boiler may be tinned. 
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aſter the falſe bottom i is fixed in its place; 

and they may be tacked together by a few ſmall 
rivets placed here and there, at conſiderable diſ- 

tances from each other; and after this 'is done, We 


23 2— r ei. 2 3 , 4 


In tinning the Pölleß if pre prope per care be taken, the 
edge of che falle : hottom | may be ſoldered by the tin 
to the fides of the boiler, and this will prevent the 5 
water, or other li quids Put into {tie boiler, from g ker. 
ung between the two bottorns. BE th 2.4: | 

In this männer double bottoms may be made 6% 
fauctpan&and Kettles of all kinds uſed in cooking; . 
and this contrivance will, in all caſes, moſt ee 


on what i is called | by t the cooks burning t fo K 
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1 This 3 iavention 1 of double bottotrs might be uſed with 1 * 


ſucceſs by diftillers, to prevent their liquor, when i it is thick, from 
burning to the bottoms of their {tills.* But there is another hin, 
which I have long wiſhed to give diſtillers, from which, I am per- 
ſuaded, they: might deri ve very eſſential advantages.It ĩs to re- 
commenꝗ to them to make up warm clothing. oſ thick blanketiug 
for covering up their ſtill. heads, and defending, them from the. 
cold air of the atmoſphere ; ;,and for coyering in the ſame manner 

all that part of the copper or boiler which riſes above, the nl | 
work in which it is fixed.” The great quantity of beat which i 18 
conſtantly*given-off to the eold air of the atmoſphere in contact 
with it by this naked copper, not only ocaſions a very great loſs 
of heaty and of fuel, hut tends like wiſe very much to ambarraſſ⸗ * 


to prolong the proceſs of diſtillation ; for aa heat communicated, | 
by the naked, ſtill-head to the atmoſphere is taken from the ſpi- 


rituoud pour Which” Files from the liquor in the fill; and as * 
this Vpsur urs be Cendboſed fito pitch Wilkrieter ad 
_— it loſes any part of its heat, —as the ſpirits generated in ; 

the ſtill-bead.inconſequegce. o this. communicatigh/of heat to the 
"20 N off find their may Into. the worm, but Ans 
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The heat is ſo much obſtruſted. in its paſſage 
through the thin ſheet of air, which, notwithſtang. 
ing all the care that is taken to bring the two bot. 
toms into actual contact, will ſtill remain between 
them, the ſecond has time to give its heat as faſt as 
it receives it, to the fluid in the boiler ; and conſc. 
quently never acquires a degree of heat ſufficient for 
burning any thing that may be upon it. 
Perhaps it would be beſt to double copper ſauce- 
pans and ſmall kettles throughout; and as this may 
_ and-ought to be done with a very thin ſheet of metal, 
it could not coſt much, even if this lining were to 
be made of ſilver. 5 

But I muſt not enlarge hae upon a ſubject I ſhall 
© have occaſion to treat more fully in another place. 
/—To return, therefore, to the ſubject more imme - 
Geh ander conſideration, Food. _ 


an the til, —the bad efte8s 
Ok leaving the ſtill head expoſed naked to the cold air is quite 
 evidents The vemedy for „ 
it nne 3 
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Of the ſmall Expence at which the Bavarian Soldiers 
ore fed.—Details of their Houſekeeping,, founded 
on actual Experiment,—An Account f at Fuel en- 
pended by * in Cooking. 22d 


Ir has chan been matter of ſurpriſe to many, and 
even to thoſe who are moſt converſant in military 
affairs, that ſoldiers can find means to live upon the 
very ſmall allowances granted them for their ſub- 
ſiſtence; and I have often wondered that nobody 
has undertaken to inveſtigate that matter, and to ex- 
plain a myſtery at the ſame time eurious and inte- 
reſting, in a high degree. 

The pay of a private ſoldier is in all countries 
very ſmall, much leſs than the wages of a day-la- 
bourer; and in fome countries it is ſo mere a pif- 
tance, that it is quite aſtoniſhing how it can be made 
to ſupport life. f 

The pay of a private foot-ſoldier in the ſerviee 
of His Moſt Serene Highneſs the Ele&or Palatine, 
(and it is the ſame for a private grenadier in the 
regiment of guards,) is fe creutzers a- day, and 
no more.—Formerly the pay of a private foot- 
ſoldier was only four creutzers and a half a-day, 
but lately, upon the introduction of the new mili- 
tary arrangements in the country, his pay has been 
raiſed to five creutzers ;—and with this he receives - 


Q 2 one 
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one pound thirteen ounces. and a bal, Avoirdupois 


\ 


weight, of rye-bread, which, at the medium price 
of grain in Bavaria and the Palatinate, coſts ſome- 
thing leſs than three creutzers, or * about one 


penny ſterling. 


The pay which the Soldier receives in money,— 


x (five creutzers a-day,) equal to one penny three far- 


things ſterling, added to his daily allowance of 
bread, valued at one penny, make tuo pence three 
farthings a-day, for the ſum total of his allowance. 

Ihat it is poſſible, in any country, to procure 
Food ſufficient to ſupport life with ſo ſmall a ſum, 


will doubtleſs appear extraordinary to an Engliſh 


reader; — but what would be his ſurpriſe upon ſeeing 
a whole army, compoſed of the fineſt, ſtouteſt, and 


ſtrongeſt men in the world, who are fed upon that 


allowance, and whoſe countenances ſhow the moſt 
evident marks of ruddy health, and perfect con- 
tentment? | 

1 have already oblerved, how.ewch 1 was * 


wih the domeſtic economy of the Bavarian ſol- 


diers. I think the ſubject much too intereſting, 
not to be laid before the Public, even in all its 
details; and as I think it will be more ſatisfactory 


to hear from their own mouths an account of the 


manner in which theſe ſoldiers live, I ſhall tranſcribe 
the reports of two ſenſible non-commiſhoned officers, 
whom I employed to give me the information J 


wanted. tl 4 


Theſe non-commiſtoned officers, who belong 


to two different regiments of grenadiers in garriſon 


at Munich, were recommended to me by their 
| colonels 
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colonels as being very ſteady, careful men, are each 


at the head of a meſs conſiſting of twelve ſoldiers, 
themfelves reckoned in the number. The follow: 
ing accounts, which they gave me of their houſe- 
keeping, and of the expences of their tables, were 
all the genuine reſults of actual Wu per ge 
at my particular deſire, and at my colt. | 
do not believe that uſeful information was ever 
purchaſed cheaper than upon this occaſion ; and 1 
fancy my reader will be of the ſame opinion when 
he has peruſed the following reports, which are 
| literally tranſlated from the original German. 
In obedience to the orders of Lieut. General 
Count Rumford, the following experiments were 


“ made by Serjeant Wickenhof's meſs, in the firſt 


company of the firſt (or Elector's own) regiment 
of grenadiers, at Munich, on the roth and 11th 

© of 5 +, Wt 

« June 10th, 1795. 
« Bil! of Fare. 
<« Boiled beef, with ſpup and bread taxing : 
5 Details of the expence, &c. 
For the boiled. beef and the ſqup. 


Ib. loths, 845 | Creutzers. 
2 O beef — — 16 1 
=g.” x tweet herbs — — 13 
of pepper „ 
0 6 ſalt — — e 
1 14; ammunition bread, cut fine 33 
9 20 water — rn 
Total 13 10 | Colt. 20% 


The Bavarian und (equal to 1,73®, or near one 1 


100c? 


and a quarter e is divided into 32 lots. 
« All 
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«All theſe articles were fie we into an 
< earthen pot, and boiled two hours and a quar- 
ter. The meat was then taken out of the ſoup 
and weighed, and found to weigh 11b. 3o loths; 
4 .which, divided into twelve equal eee gave 
fue loths for the weight of each. 0 

„ The ſoup, with the bread; &c. ed glb. 
4 go: loths; which, divided into twelve equal por- 
tions, gave for each 26-7;loths. | 

The coſt of the meat and ſoup together, 20; 
<&. creutzers, divided by twelve, gives 14 creutzers, 
very nearly, for the coſt of each portion. 


8 1 For the bread dumplins. | 


Ib. loths. mn een 
174 a of fine ſemel hread * 10 
1 ©, of fine flour, — — 44 

0 6 Rn 1 of. 
3 © of water , — — 9 
Total 5 19 , ; Colt 15 


« This maſs was made into dumplins,” and theſe 
e dumplins were boiled half an hour in clear wa- 
<« ter. Upon taking them out of the water, they 
« were found to weigh 5lb. 24 loths; and divid- 
“ ing them into twelve equal portions, each por- 
tion weighed 155 loths; and the coſt of the 
© whole (15 creutzers), divided by twelve, gives 
© 14 creutzers for the coſt of each portion. | 
“ The meat, ſoup; and dumplins were ſerved 

“ all at once in the fame diſh, and were all eaten 
8 together; ; and with this meal, (which was their 

cc dinner, 
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60 Anner, and was eat at twelve 6 clock, ) each 
a perſon belonging to the meſs was furniſhed with 
« a piece of rye-bread, weighing ten loths, and 
* which coſt I, of a creutzer. Each perſon was 
« likewiſe furniſhed with a piece of this bread, 
« weighing ten loths, for his breakfalt ;—atiother 
piece, of equal weight, in the afternoon at four 
«0 clock; and another i in the evening.” 


Analyfs of this Days Fare: . 
Each perf teecived/ in the eourſße of Amount of coſl in 


the day, Bavarian money. 
In ſolids, In fluids. | 
Ib. loths. Ib. loths. Creutzers. 

Boiled beef 0 5 15 


Rye. bread 0 47 


a | Sweet herds 0 8% — 
1 

4 > Li © 23% | 

Q 

— 


L Total o 4 © 231 | 
Wheaten-bread o 8 


E Dixto ſlour © 

S Salt” -- ©: * — — 14 
23 |} Water - N <0 1 1: ” 

= | ene Fad, s 

. Potal 340 645 0 71 


At dinner . 


For breakfaſt & 10 
Intheafternoono 10 — 8 ; 
At ſupper 0 10 "IPA . 

Total 1 8 
General total 2 24% © 315 which coſt 555 
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1 
The ammunition bread i is reckoned in this eſti. 


mate at two creutzers the Bavarian pound, which 


is about what it coſts at a medium; : and as the 


daily allowance of the ſoldiers is Iz Bavarian 
pounds of this bread, this reckoned in money 


amounts to three creutzers a-day, and this added tg 
his pay at foe ereutzers a-day, makes eight creutzers 
a-day, which is the whole of his allowance from 
the ſovereign for his ſubſiſtence. 

But it appears from the foregoing account, that 
he expends for Food no more than 524 creutzers 
a-day, there is therefore a ſurplus amounting to 24. 


_ creutzers a-day, or very near one-third of his whole 


allowance, which remains; and which he can diſ. 


poſe of juſt as he thinks proper. 


This ſurplus is commonly employed in purchal. 
ing beer, brandy, tobacco, &c. Beer in Bavaria 
coſts two creutzers a pint ; brandy, or rather malt- 
ſpirits, from fifteen to eighteen e creutzers ; and to- 


bacco is very cheap. 


Jo enable the Engliſh reader to G without 


the trouble of computation, a complete and ſatiſ- 


factory idea of the manner in which theſe Bavarian 
ſoldierg,are fed, I have added the following Analyſis 
of their fare; in which the quantity of each article 
is expreſſed in Avoirdupois woghs; and its colt 1 in 


# "_ iſh "WP" * 


Analyſit. 


Of Feed. 


© $04 4 2 LS + 
\ : 7 

Analyſes, 
* 2 1 *. 


Each perſon belong] to the meſs. 
eg in the aging of the day, 
June 11th, 1795. 

| 2 b b. oz. 

Dry ammunition bread ©. Þ 8% 

Ammunition bread evoked | 


in the ſoup - | O 275 | 
Fine wheaten (/eme!) bread | 


in the dumplins ; - © 2 57 f 


Total bread 
Fine flour in the dumplins 
Boiled beef - 

In ſeaſoning; fine herbs, alt 


2 


4 Total ſolids 2 277 


Water prepared by cooking, | 
In the ſoup A - 0:8 452 
In the dumplins + o 4785 


8 


Total prepared water 1 275 


Total folids and fluidg 3 5 


Total expence for each perſon 57 
equal to tuo pence ſterling, very nearly. 

But as the Bavarian ſoldiers have not the ſame 
fare every day, the expences of, their tables cannot 
be aſcertained from one ſingle experiment. I Thall 
therefore return to ene Wickenhof's report. 
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„ 11th of June 1795. 
« Bill of Fare. 
< Bread, dumplins, and ſoup. 
* Details af expences, de. 
For the dumplint. 


9 3 ÞÞ. loths. wn. 1 — |, Creutzers,. 
| 2 13 wheaten bread ' — — 14 
0 16 butter — — 9 
1 © fine flow —- — u 
© 11 eggs wy ——; 3 
0 6 falt. — — OE | 
© ot pepper! | — o 
3 16 water 2 od — | 
7 30 ” | - Colt 311 ereutzers, 


„ This made into dumplins ; ;—the dumplins, 
after being boiled, were found to weigh eight 

pounds eight loths, which, divided among 1 
<« perſons, gave for each twenty-two loths.— 

* the coſt of the whole (31+ creutzers), e by 

< 12, gives 224 ereutzers ee g 


«© For the foup. © 
W. lot. Creutzers. 
1 147 ammunition bread — 23 
o 6 lt ũ i112 — ok 
0 1 fweet berbs — — 
122 © water — * 
"— 217 1 Colt 43 ereutzers. 


& This fon: when n weighed 11 lb. 26 
% loths; which, divided among the twelve per- 
« ſons belonging to the meſs, gave for each 

x cc 31; 


4 314 loths; and che coſt (44 creutzers), divided 
« by twelve, gives e e of a creutzer 


- 


Four pieces of ammunition. bread, weighing 
« each ten loths, for each perſon,—namely, one 
« piece for breakfaſt—one at dinner—one in the 
« afternoon, and one at ſupper; in all, 40 loths, 
or one pound and a quarter, 9 two creutzers 


« and a half,” _ 
Details of expences, dee. fo each perſon. . | 


Ib. loths. Creitzers, |. 
1 A „ 23 
For o 1 — 2 
For 0 311 bread ſouß — 0" 
'S got of d | Colt Ti crrmacm 
The fame details eee 


— 


3 „ 


1 585 dry ammunition bead — 012 7 
o 1375 bread 2 x * 9715 
1 32 bread loup N 32 — 0712 


d of Food. — cet Nee, 
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C 1 aeth, 1733. a 


0 . & *® 


«a Sorjant Kein's, meſs, ſecond-regiment of 
magier | 


« Bill of Fare. 
* Boiled beef—bread foup—and liver dumplins. 
as... Details of expences, &c. i 
* : « */For the boiled beef and. ſoup... 


Center. | 
1 

„ 
01 
Oz 

31 


* 
. 4 
* 
1 * 
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Colt 19heremzcn; 


« Theſe 1 were al boiled together 
« two houts and five minutes ; after which the 
beef was taken out of the ſoup and weighed, and 
« was found to weigh 1 Ib. 22 loths; the ſoup 
r weighed-151b. ; and theſe divided equally among 
<« the twelve perſons belonging to the meſs, gave 
“ for each portion, 42 loths of beef, and 1 lb. 8 
&* loths of ſoup; and the coſt of the whole (19; 
. © creutzers, divided by 18, gives 14; + creutzers for 
* the colt of each n. | 


4 Details 
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„Details of expences, &c, for the liver dumplins, 


bh ll... ia 1 Creutzers. 
2 28 of fine emel bread  — I5 
1 + © of beef lier ow 
6718” of fines oa 
o 6 of ſatk — OL 
2 24 of water — — — 
— N | 92 | — 3 
Total 7 12 | Colt 23 creutzers 


© Theſe ingredients being made into dumplins, 
« the dumplins after being properly boiled were 
found to weigh 8 Ib.—Thiz gave for each portion 
« 214 loths; and the amount of the coſt (a3 creut- 
« ers), divided by 125 the number of the 9 
gives for each 144 creutzer s. 

« The quantity of dry ammunition, 2555 fur- 
© niſhed to each perſon was 11b. 8 loths; and this, 
« at two creutzers a pound, amounts to 2x 
* creutzers.”* - | 


47 2191 Recapitulation. 
For each perſo n 
Ib.  loths. Creutzers. 
60 of boiled aint. cult ' 
1 $ of bread ſoup 73 
o 215 of liver dumplins — 11 
3 9 of Food © un e gy" 


In Avoirdupois weight, and Engliſh — it 


in —for each perſon: 


b. oz | Pence, 

o 20 ofbailedbeef, and. 2540 

1 87, of bread ſoup Fo © Or Fae 

o 130 of liver dumplins — oi 

x 8 olf dry bread . — or? 
4 179 of Food Coſt 2 pence. 
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f Red 


, a 21ſt, hs 


4 Boil beef, and Rd SO with bread 
4 dumplins. 5 8 


a « Penails of expences, &c. for the batted beef. 


and bread ſoup. 
« The fame as yeſterday, Ha 
For e 
. B. 1 Crentzers. 
| 2 30 ſemel bread — 154 
©. 18 age ann. lara... 
6. 22 Colt 19 creutzers, il 


e Theſe dumplins being boiled, were found to 
© weigh 7 Ib. which gave for each perſon 187 loths; 
& and each portion coſt 1 E creutzers. 


69 Dry ammunition bread furniſhed to each per- 


* ſon 1 b. 8 loths, which colt 22 creutzers. c 
j c 
FR  Recapitulation, e c 
4 
pe « Each perſon belonging to the meſs receiyed tis : 
: 6 « day : - , 
Ib. loths. Creutzers. | 
© 4 of boiled beef, and 24 
1 8 of bread ſoup. * 11 6 
oO 83 of bread dumpli — 17 6 
1 $8 of dry bread — 21 4 
3 75 of Food Coſt 5 creutzers. 


6 In 


ay Tod 235 

« In a weight, and Exgliſh money, it is, 

Ib. 

„ a ee hank; nad _ 

I Bros tuner! j onkel 

1 d 0 

1 7 efdyfind 22 * 

3 of Food Coſt Fro Peace. 


« Jane 22d, 1795. 


« Bil] of Fare. | 

cc Bread ſoup and meat dumplins. 1 

4 ils of endes, Kc. i. 4 

Ib. loths. þ Creutzers, 1 
2 © of beef — , 15 f 8 
2 30 of ſemel bread — 15% + 
o 18 of fine flour — 3 1 
o 1 of pepper — 1 : 
o 12 offalt — 1 43 
© 2 dof ſweet herbs — 1 '% 
2 24 of ammunition bread 3z [ 
2 16 of water to the dumplings 1 
Coſt 594 creutzer. [ 


« The meat being cut fine, or minced, was mix - 
« ed with the ſemel or wheaten bread; and theſe 
with the flour, and a due proportion of ſalt, were 

made into dumplins, and boiled in the ſoup-—-- 
* Theſe dumplins when boiled, weighed 1olb. which, 
« divided into 12 equal portions, gave 205. loths for 
ec each. | 

„The ſoup weighed 15 lb. which gave 1.1b. 8 
c loths for each portion.— Of dry ammunition... 
„ bread, each perſon received 1 Ib. 8 loths, which 
* colt 24 creutzers. 
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Recapi- 
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-/ 
o 4 * 
—_ . - py 9 * * * * « 4 E . 
* * 8 - 
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hi 


eee ived this day - 
* loths. El »i.: 59 een, 9 
© 20 of m meat Pg _ i iq 
We: 0 8 of bread ſoup 5 348 
£99716 "of amintunition bread „ oops BY oa 
5 43 of Food "Colt 527 creutzers. 


In Avoirdupois weight, and E * . it is, 


1 


ſh oz. Pence. 
© 12855 elde de, df * 
2 * 8% of bread ſoup | 1387 
1 85 of ammunition bread 124 {O08 
3 14/9, of s || Colt 2% pence 


The reſults of all theſe experiments, (and of 


Bavarian ſoldier can live, —and the fact is that he 
actually does live, - upon a little more than 2760. 


thirds of his allowance.—Of the five creutzers 
2-day which he receives in money, he ſeldom puts 
more than two creutzers and an half, and never 
more than three creutzers into the meſs ; ſo that at 


leaſt #wwo-ffths of his pay remains, after he has de- 
frayed all the expences of his ſubſiſtence ; and as he 


is furniſhed with every article of his tlothing by the 


ſovereign, and no ſtoppage is, ever permitted to be 
made of any part of his pay, on any pretence what- 


ever, there 'is na ſoldier i in E ur ope * fituation is 


more comfortable. 
Though 


many more which I could add,) ſhow that the 
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Though the ammunition byes with which he is 
furniſhed is rather coarſe and brown, being made 
of rye-meal, with only a ſmall quantity of the 
coarſer part of the bran ſeparated from it, yet it is 
not only wholeſome, but very noutiſhing; and for 
making ſoup it is even more palatable than wheaten 
bread. Moſt of the ſoldiers, however, in the 
Flector's ſervice, and particularly thoſe belonging 
to the Bavarian regiments, make a practice of ſell- 
ing a great part of their allowance of ammunition - 
bread, and with the money they get for ir, buy 
the beſt wheaten bread that is to be had; and 
many of them never [taſte brown bread but in their 
ſou 7 
| II he ammunition bread is delivered to the 11 
diers every fourth day, in loaves, each Toaf” being 
equal to two rations; and it is a rule gen 
eſtabliſhed in the meſſes, for each ſoldier” to furniſh 
one loaf for the uſe of the meſs every twelfth day, 
ſo that he has five-lixths of his allowance of bread, 
which remains at his diſpoſal. Ha 
The foregoing account of the manner in which 
the Bavarian ſoldiers are fed, will, I think, ſhow 
moſt clearly the great importance of making fol- 
diers live together in meſſes. —It may likewife fu- 
niſh ſome uſeful hints to thoſe who may be engag ed 
in feeding the Poor ; or in providing Food for Mip's 
companies, or other bodies of men who are' fed m 
common. 277" 
With regard fo the expence r fuel 15 thele 
experiments, as the victuals were cooked in earthen 


R 


23 ef Bod. 


pots, over an open fire, the conſumption. of fire- 
wood was very great. 
On the 10th of June, when 9 Ib. zor loths of 
5 ſoup, 1 1b, 28 loths of meat, and 5 Ib. 24 loths 
of bread dumplins, in all 17 Ib. 185 of Food were 
prepared, and the proceſs of cooking, from the 
time the fire was lighted till the victuals were done, 
laſted two hours and forty- five minutes, and twenty. 
nine pounds, Bavarian weight, of fire-wood were 
conſumed. _ 
On the 11th of 1 2.2 11 lb. 15 loths of 
bread ſoup, and 8 Ib. 8 loths of bread dumplins, 
in all 20 1b. 2 loths of Food were prepared, the 
proceſs of cooking laſted one hour and thirty mi- 
nutes Ss ſeventeen pounds of wood were con- 
On the * of ne in Serjeant Kein's mek, 
15 lb. of ſoup; 1 Ib. 22 loths of meat, and 8 lb. 
of liver dumplins, in all 24 lh. 22 loths of Food 
were prepared, and though the proceſs of cooking 
laſted two hours and forty-five minutes, only 27; b. 
of fire-wood were conſumed. | 
On the 21ſt of June, the ſame quantity of ſoup 
and meat, and 7 Ib, of bread dumplins, in all 23 lb. 
232 loths of Food were prepared in two hours and 
thirty minutes, with the L of 182 lb. of 
Wood. 
On the 22d of June, 15 Ib. of ſoup, and 10 lb. 
of meat dumplins, in all 25 Ib. of Food, were cook- 
ed in two hours and forty-five minutes, and the 
wood conſumed was * Ib. 10 loths. 


The 


of = -. 
The following table will . in a ſtriking” and 


ſatisfactory manner, * expence of fuel in theſe” 
experiments: wtf 


&* iS 


Date of _ - Time em- Quantity, | age, 855 antity 
the TAPE, | ployed in Food o Ilb. of 
riments. ock . prepared. bbs. * rs 


Jons 1795. Hours. . Wo GT Ti 


10th, 2.486; h 167 e 

11th, JJC - VT OST, 7 

20th, 2 45 24 23 17% 2 
21ſt, 2 39 23 22 185. _ 
22d, „ or. be a 


ums 5 12 15 111 o 100+ k 


— — — . — ä — 


Means 2 23 22 Ox 2045 * {9b 


The mean quantity of Food prepared daily in five 
days being 22 lb. very nearly, and the mean quan- 
tity of fire-wood conſumed being 20% Ib.; this 
gives 12 lb, of wood for each pound of Food, 

But it has been found by actual experiment, 
made with the utmoſt care, in the new kitchen of 
the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, and often 
repeated, that 600 Ib. of Food, (of the Soup 


2 


” 


No. I. given to the Poor,) may be cooked/ with 


the conſumption of only 44 Ib. of pine- wood. 
And hence it appears how very great the waſte 
of fuel muſt be in all culinary procefles, as they 
are commonly performed ; for though the time 
taken up in cooking the ſoup for the Poor is, at a 
medium, more than four hours and 4 half, while 
that Lmployed by the ſoldiers in their cooking is 

XN 2 lels 


4 , 
r - 
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leſs than tuo 77 and an 27 ; yet the quantity 
of fuel conſumed by the latter is near thirteen times 
greater than that employed in the public Kitchen of 
the Houſe of Induſtry. . 

But I muſt not anticipate here a matter which is 
to be the ſubject of a ſeparate Eſſay; and which, 
from its great -importance, certainly deſerves to be 
n and ——__ 9 0 935 
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of th great Aae e Soldiers eat - 
' gether in regular Meſſes.—The Influence of fuch- 
economical Arrangements extends even to the moral 
Character of thoſe who are the Objects of them.— 
Of the Expence of feeding Soldiers in Meſſes .— 
Of the ſurpriſing Smallneſs of the Expence of feed- 
ing the Poor at Munich.—Specific Propoſals ro- 


_ ſpefting the feeding of the Poor in Great Britgin, 
' with Calculations of the Expence, at . project 


Prices of eds ay 


Au thoſe who have been converſant i in military 
affairs muſt have had frequent opportunities of ob- 
ſerving the ſtriking difference there is, even in the 
appearance of the men, between regiments in which 
meſſes are eſtabliſhed, and food is regularly provid. - 
ed under the care and inſpection of the Officers; 
and others, in which the ſoldiers are left individu- 
ally to ſhift for themſelves. And the difference 
which may he obſerved between ſoldiers who. live 

/ in meſſes, 2 5 are regularly fed, and others who 
are not, is not confined merely to their external 
appearance: the influence of theſe cauſes extends 
much farther, and even the moral charadler of the 
man is affected by them. 
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a” Of Ford.” — 
Peace of mind, which is as eſſential to content- 
ment and happineſs as it is to virtue, depends much 
upon order and regularity in the common affairs of 
life; and in no caſe are order and method more 
neceſſary to happineſs, (and conſequently to virtue, ) 
than in that, where the preſervation of health is 
connected with the ſatisfying of hunger; an appe- 
tite whoſe cravings are ſometimes as inordinate as 
they are inſatiable. 

Peace of mind depends likewiſe ch upon 
economy, or the means uſed for preventing pecu- 
niary embarraſſments; and the ſavings to ſoldiers 
in providing Food, which ariſe from houſekeeping 
in meſſes of ten or twelve Fes mo live e | 
ther, i is very great indeed. 

Bub great as theſe ſavings n now are, 8 think = 
might be made {till more convderable ; ; _ I Thgit 
give my reaſons for this opinion. 

Though the Bavarian ſoldiers live at a very ſmall 
expence, little more than rwo-pence” ſterling a-day, 
yet when I compare this ſum, ' ſmall as it is, with 
. the expence of feeding the Poor in the Houſe” of 

Induſtry; at Munich, which does not amount to 
more than wo farthings a- day, even including the 
colt of the piece of dry rye-bread, weighing ſeven 
ounces Wenne which i is given them} in their 
lad ns 7 oy vita eng 308 ri 
„For each 100 Ib. Bause weight, (equal to _ * 


Avoirdupois,) of rye-menl, which the baker receives from the 


magazine, he is obliged to deliver. fixty-four loaves of bread, 
each Joaf weighing 2 Ib. 5; loths; equal fo 2 lb. 10 oz; Avoir- 


Jupois ;—and as each loaf is divided into fix portions, this gives ' 


ſeven ounces Avoirdupois for each portion. Hence it appears 
that 
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| * at dinner, but which they ſeldom eat at din- 
ner, but commonly carry home in their pockets for 
their ſuppers ;—when I compare, I ſay, this ſmall 
ſum, with the daily expence of the ſoldiers for their 
ſubſiſtence, I find reaſon. to conclude, either that 
the ſoldiers might be fed cheaper, or that the Poor 
uſt- be abſolutely ſtarved upon their allowance. 
That the latter is not the caſe, the healthy counte- 
nances of the Poor, and the air of placid content- 
ment which always accompanies them, as well in 
the dining-hall as in their working- rooms, affords 
at the ſame time the moſt intereſting and moſt ſatis- 
factory proof poſſible. 
Were they to go home in the W of the 45. 
it might be ſulpected that they got ſomething at 
home to eat, in addition to what they received from 
the public kitchen of the Eſtabliſhment ;—but this 

they ſeldom or ever do; and they come to the 

houſe ſo early in the morning, and leave it ſo late 
at night, that it does not ſeem probable that they 
could find time to cook any thing at their own 
lodgings. | 

Some of them, I know, make a conſtant prac- 
tice of giving themſelves à treat of a pint of beer 
at night, after they have finiſhed their work; but 
I do not believe they have any thing elle for their 
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that 100 lb. of rye-meal give 149 lb. of bread ; for ſixty-four 
loaves, at 2 Ib. 5: loths each, weigh 149 lb. When this bread 
is reckoned at two creutzers a Bavarian pound, (POOR. 18 about 
what it coſts at a medium, ) one portion coſts juſt {2 of a ereutzer, 
or, +22 of a penny ſterling, which is forcing lef than one 
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ſuppers, except it ** the bread which they pes 
home from the, Houſe of Induſtry. 
I muſt confeſs] however, very fairly, that ie al- 
ways appeared to me quite ſurpriſing, and that it is 
till a myſtery which 1 do not clearly underſtand, 
how it..is. poſſible for thefe poor people to be ſo 
comfortably fed upon theſmall allowances which they 
receive. The facts, however, are not only certain, 
but they are notorious. Many perſons of the moſt 
reſpectable character in this country, (Great Bri- 
tain,) as well as upon the Continent, who have 
viſited the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, can bear 
witneſs to their authenticity; and they are ſurely 
not the leſs intereſting for being extraordinary. 
3 It muſt however be remembered, that what for- 
. merly colt two farthings in Bavaria, at the mean 
_ price of proviſions in that country, coſts: three 
" farthings at this preſent moment; and would pro- 
bably colt /ix in London, and in moſt other parts 
of Great Britain: but ſtill, it will doubtleſs ap- 
pear almoſt incredible, that a comfortable and nou- 
_ riſhing meal, ſufficient for fatisfying the hunger 
of a ſtrong man, may be furniſhed in London, 


A and at this very moment, when proviſions of all ſ 
kinds are ſo remarkably dear, at lefs than three e 
* farthings. The fact, however, is moſt certain, and if 
may eaſily be demonſtrated by making the expe- g 


riment. a 
Suppoſing that it ſhould be neceſſary, in feeding 
the Poor in this country, to furniſh them wit 
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three meals a · day, even that might be done at a 
very ſmall expence, were the ſyſtem of feeding 
them adopted which is here propoſed. The amount 
of that 227 275 would be as follows: 
| Pence. Farthings. 
'For breatfaft, 20 ounces of the Soup No. II. 
compoſed of pearl barley, peas, potatoes, 
and fine wheaten bread (See page 210.) o 2 
For dinner, 20 ounces of the ſame Soup, and | 
;p 5 ounces of rye-bread — _ 
For ſupper 20 ounces of the ſame Soup — © 22 


un bb. 3 oz. of Food®, which would coſt 2 3 


Should it be thought neceſſary to give à little 
meat at dinner, this may beſt be done by mixing 
it, cut fine, or minced, in bread dumplins : or when 
bacon, er any kind of ſalted or ſmoked meat is 
given, to cut it -fine and mix it with the bread 
which is eaten in the ſoup. If the bread be fried, 
the Food will be much improved; but this will be 
attended with ſome additional expence. Rye bread 
is as good, if not better, for frying, than "bread 
made of wheat flour; and it is commonly not half 
ſo dear, Perhaps rye· bread fried might be furniſh- 
ed almoſt as cheap as wheaten bread not fried; and 
if this could be done, it would EP be a "Ray 
great improvement. 


This n is ; evidently much too large; but I was 
willing to ſhow what the expence of feeding the Poor would be at 
the higheſt calculation. I have eſtimated the 7 ounces of rye- . 
bread, mentioned above, at what it ought to coſt when rye is 
78. 6d. the buſhel, its preſent price in London. 
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here is another way by which theſe cheap ſoups 
may be made exceedingly palatable and lavoury ; 
which is by mixing with them a very ſmall 
quantity of red. herrings, minced very fine, or 
pounded in a mortar.— There is no kind of cheap 
Food, I believe, that has ſo much taſte as red her- it 
rings, or that communicates its flavour with ſo 
much liberality to other eatables; and to moſt pa. 
lates it is remarkably agreeable. 

Checſe may likewiſe be made uſe of for giving 
an agreeable reliſh to theſe foups and a very ſmall 
quantity of it will be ſufficient for that purpoſe, 

provided it has a ſtrong taſte, and is properly ap- 
plied.—It ſhould be grated to a powder with 2 
grater, and a ſmall quantity of this powder thrown 
over the ſoup, after it is diſhed out.—This is fre. 
quently done at the ſumptuous tables of the rich, 
and is thought a great delicacy; while the Poor, 
who have ſo few enjoyments, have not been taught 
to avail themſelves of this, which is fo much within 
their reach. 1 
Thoſe whoſe avocations call them to viſit di 
tant countries, and thoſe whoſe fortune enables 
them 'to travel for their amuſement or improve- 
ment, have many opportunities of acquiring uſctu| 
information; and in conſequence of this intercourſe 
with ſtrangers, many improvements, and more 7. 
' - finements, have been introduced into this country; 
but the moſt important advantages that might be 
derived from an intimate knowledge of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of different nations,—the intro- 
duction of improvements tending to facilitate the 

#56 means 
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means of ſubſiſtence, and to increaſe the comforts 
and conveniencies of the moſt neceſſitous and moſt 
numerous claſſes of ſociety, —have been, alas! little 
attended to. Our extenſive commerce enables us 
to procure, and we do actually import moſt of the 


valuable commodities which are the produce either 


of the ſoil of the ocean, or of the induſtry, of man in 
all the various regions of the habitable globe ;—but 
the reſult of the EXPERIENCE OF AGES eſpecting the 
ufe that can be made of thoſe commodities has ſeldom 
been thought worth importing! I never ſee” mac- 
caroni in England, or polenta in Germany, upon. 
the tables of the rich, without lamenting that thoſe 
cheap and wholeſome luxuries ſhould be monopo- 
lzed by thoſe who ſtand leaſt in need of them; 
while the Poor, who, one would think, ought to be 
confidered as having almoſt an excluſive right to 
tbem, (as they were both invented by the Poor of 
2 neighbouring ne are kept in nn __ 
rnce/of them. 

- But: theſe two kinds 0 Food are ſo idee 


wholeſome, and nouriſhing, , and may be. provided | 


ſo eaſily and at ſo very cheap a rate in all coun- 
tries, and particularly in Great Britain, that I think 
| cannot do better than to devote a few pages to 
the examination of them; — and I ſhall begin with 
Polenta, or Indian corn, as it is called in this coun- 
e 17 een, To 3 "8 3 
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05 9 Sener ende the cheape/t and not 
. nouriſhing Food known.—Proofs that it is mare Wl © 
; nouriſhing than Rice. Different Ways of prepar- 7 
W 
be 


ing or cooking it,—Computation of the Expence if 
. Feeding a Perſon with it, founded on Experiment, — 

prong Receipt 5 ee an INDIAN Pup 
DNS. 


Ecannor hd the length of this Ef. 
fay much beyond the bounds I originally aſſigned 
tio it, in order to have an opportunity of recom- 
mending a kind of Food which I believe to be be- 
yond compariſon the moſt nouriſhing, cheapeſt, and 
moſt wholeſome that can be procured for feeding 
the Poor.— This is Indian Corn, a moſt valuable 
production; and which grows in almoſt all cli 
mates; and though it does not ſucceed remarkably 
well in Great Britain, and in ſome parts of Ger- 
many, yet it may eaſily be had in great' abundance, 
NT g e RL/0 wth 
The common gs in the W parts 6] 
Hraly live almoſt entirely upon it; and througb- 
cout the whole Continent of America it makes 3 
principal article of Food.— In Italy it is called 
Polenta, where it is prepared or cooked in a vr. 
riety of ways, and forms the baſis of a number of 
very nouriſhing diſhes. —The moſt. common way 


however, of uſing it in that country is to grind it 
into 


22 33 * 
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into meal, i with water to'mike it into a thick” | 


kind of pudding, like what in this'country is called 
z haſty-pudding, which is caten with various kinds 
of fauce, and ſometimes without any ſauce. 
In the northern parts of North America, the com- 
mon houſehold” "bread thröughout the country iv 
compoſed of one part of Indian meal and one part 
of rye meal; and 1 much doubt whether à more 


vholeſome, or RNS NEE kind of de 


9025 


de made. e 


Rice is utter allowed to beer nouriſhing, 
-mueh more fo even than wheat; but there is 


circumſtance well known to all thoſe vB are ac 


quainted with the details of feeding the negro flaves 
inthe fouthern ſtares of North America, and in the 
Weſt Indies, that would ſeem to prove, in à very 
decifive and fatisfactory manner, that eee 
wen more nouriſhing than rice. In thoſe 
where rice and Indian Corn are both produced in 


the greateſt abundance, the negroes have frequently 


had their option between theſe two kinds of Food 
ind have invariably preferred the latter The rea- 


ſons they give for this preference they expreſs in 
firong, though not in very delicate terms. They 


ay that Rice turns to water in their bellies, and 


runs off; but Indian og Faye with _—_ and 


makes fran to wur.“ 


This account of the aber which: Donn; | 
vive to Indian Corn for Food, and of their reaſons 


for this preference, was communicated to me by 


two gentlemen of moſt reſpectable character, Well 
known 1 in Enyland, and no reſident in London, 


who 
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who were formerly planters ; one in Georgia, and 


the other in Jamaica. 


.  ._ The nutritive quality which I Todjas Corn poſſeſſe. 
in a moſt eminent degree, when employed for fat. 


tening hogs and poultry, and for giving ſtrength to 
working: oxen, has long been univerſally known 
and acknowledged i in every part of North America; 
and nobody in that country thinks of  empleying 
any other grain for thoſe purpoles... 
All theſe fafts prove to a demonſtration that {4 
dia Corn poſſeſſes very extraordinary nutritive pov. 
ers; and it is well known that there is no ſpecies 
of grain that can be had ſo, cheap, or in ſo great 
abundance it is therefore well worthy. the attenti. 
on of thoſe who are engaged in providing cheap and 
wholeſome Food for the Poor, —or in taking mea. 
ſures for warding off the evils which, 1 at. 
tend a general ſcarcity of proviſions, to conſider in 
time, how this uſeful article of Food may be pro- 
cured in large quantities, and how the introduction 
of it into common. uſe can moſt eaſily be effected. 
In regard to the manner of uſing Indian Corn, 
there are a vaſt variety of different ways in which i 
may be prepared, or cooked, in order, to its being 
uſed as Food. One ſimple and obvious way of uſing 
it, is to mix it with wheat, Tye, or barley meal, in 
making bread; but 5 it is uſed far making 
bread, and e e when it is mixed wWi th wheat 
flour, it will greatly improve the quality of the bread 
if the Indian meal, (the coarſer part of the bran be. 
ing firſt ſeparated from it by ſifting,) be previouſly 


mixed. with n and boiled for A conſiderable 
length 


- 
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length of time,—two or three hours for inſtance, © 


over a flow fire, before the other meal or flour is add- 


ed to it.— This boiling, which, if the proper quan- 


tity of water is employed, will bring the maſs to 
the conſiſtency of a thin pudding, will effectually 
remove a certain diſagreeable raw taſte in the Indi- 
an Corn, which fimple baking will not entirely take 
away; and the wheat flour being mixed with this 
pudding after it has been taken from the fire and 
cooled, and the whole well kneaded together, may 
be made to riſe, and be formed into loaves, and 
baked into bread, with the ſame facility that bread 
is made of wheat flour alone, or of _ mixtures of 
| different kinds of meal. | GED CUTS 
When the Indian meal is pteriouly bse by 
boiling, in the manner here deſcribed; a moſt excel- 
lent, and very palatable kind of bread, not inferior 
to wheaten bread, may be made of equal des 7 
this meal and of common wheat flour. 
But the moſt ſimple, and I believe the beſt, __ 
moſt economical way of employing Indian Corn as 
Food, is to make it into puddings.—There is, as I 
have already obſerved, a certain rawneſs in the taſte 
of it, which nothing but long boiling can remove; 
but when that diſagreeable taſte is removed, it be- 
comes extremely palatable; and that it is remark- 
ably wholeſome, has been proved by ſo much expe- 
rience that no doubts can poſſibly be entertfined wand 
that fa&. % 
The culture of it requires more labour than 
moſt other kinds of grain; but, on the other hand, 
the produce is very abundant, and it is always much 
cheaper than either wheat or rye.— The price of it 
in 
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in the Carolinas, and in Georgia, has often been 23 

low as eighteen pence, and ſometimes. as ane ſhilling 

. ering Per buſhel ;—but the Indian Corn which is 
grown in thoſe ſouthern ſtates is much inferior, 
«both in weight and in its qualities, to that which iz 
- the produce of colder climates. Indian Corn of the 
+ growth of Canada, and the New England ſtates, 

. hich is generally thought to be worth twenty per 
ent. more per buſhel than that which is grown in 
the ſouthern. ſtates, may commonly be bought for 
| two and ſixpence, or three ſhillings a buſhel. 

It is now three ſhillings and firpence a buſhel a at 
13 but the prices of proviſions of all kinds 
have been much raiſed of late-in all parts of Ameri- 
ca, owing to the uncommonly high prices which 
are paid for them in the European markets e 
' cammencement of the preſent war. 

Indian Corn and rye are very nearly of a: 
weight, b but the former gives rather more flour, when 
ground. and ſited, than the latter I find by a re- 
port of the Board of Agriculture, of the 1oth of 
November 1795, that three buſhels of Indian Corn 
weighed 1 cut. 1 qr. 18 Ib. (or-53 Ib. each buſhel) 
and gave 1 cwt. 20 lb. gf flour and 26 Ib. of bran; 
while three buſhels of rye, weighing. 1 wt. 1 qr. 
25 lb. (or 54 Ib. the buſhel), gave only 1 cwt. 17 lb. 
of flour and 28 lb. of bran. But I. much ſuſpect 
that the Indian, Corn uſed. i in theſe ane was 
por of the beſt quality *. * 

I ſaw ſome of it, 1 it appeared to me to be 
of that kind which is commonly grown in the 


* Farther inquirics which have ſince been made, have proved 
that theſe , were not . ne . 


- ſouthern 
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Jouthern Gates of North America—lngian Cm 
of the.growth of colder climates is, probably, at 


leaſt as heavy as wheat, which weighs at a, medium 
abqut. 58 fb. per buſhel, 1 Leine dt Tel dite 
ARE" ly; as much flour .“. ; 


E . the eee webe hf ; 


wing dien, Corn, as Fgod, I. would: ftrongly.xe- 


feeding the Poor, a.-diſh made of it that 38 in the 
bigheſt eſtimation throughout America, aud, Which 
is really vety good, and. very nouriſhipg· This, js 
callad . pudding; and it ĩs made in the folla- 
ing; manner: A quantity of. water, proportioned 
tothe quantity of haſty-· pudding: intended tothe 
made, is put over the, fire in an pen iron pot, pr 
kettle, and a proper quantity of faly for ſeaſoning the 
pudding being previouſly: diſſolued 3 in the watery In- 
dan. meal. is ſtirred into. it, by little and. little, with 
a wooden ſpoon with a: longi handle, while; the 
water; goes on to be heated Ind mage to boil 3. 

great care being taken to put in the meal by very 
ſmall quantities, and by- ſifting; it: fowly.,through 
un fingers of the left hand, and: ſtirring, ithe Vater 


4 Since writing the above, 1 have had an opportunity of af- 
cenaining, in the moſt deciſive and fatisfaQory manner, the fas 
relative to the weight-of Indian Corn of the growth of the nar» 
-thern ſtates of Awerica. A friend. of mine, an American gen- 
genau, feſtdent in London, (George Erving, Eſq, of Great 


George: rect, Hanoyer-ſquare,) who, in common ith. the 
of his N ſtill — A liking for Indiag rn, and 


ports it regularly every year from America, has juſt Rect .. 


freſh ſupply-of it, by oe · of the laſt ſhips which has arriyed fam 
Boſton: iy; New England; and at my deſire he. weighed a buſþel 
Mit, ang ſpung it tg weigh 61 b. e Bop yh 
hig and Gxpence fierling the buſhel FN 
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about very briſkly at the fame time with "the 


wooden ſpoon, with the right hand, to mix the 
meal with the water in ſuch a manner as to prevent 


lumps being formed.— The meal ſhould be added 


ſo ſlowly, that, when the water is brought to boil, 
the maſs ſhould not be thicker than water-gruel, and 
half an hour more, at leaſt, ſhould be employed to 


add the additional quantity of meal neceſſary for 
bringing the pudding to be of the proper conſiſt- 


ency; during which time it ſhould be ſtirred about 


; continually, and kept conſtantly boiling, —The me- 


thod of determining when the pudding has acquired 
the proper conſiſtency is this; the wooden ſpoon 
uſed for ſtirring it being placed upright in the mid. 
dle of the kettle, if it falls down, more meal muſt be 
added; but if the pudding is ſufficiently thick and 
allkeſive to ſupport it in a vertical poſition, it is 
declared to be prof; and no more meal is added. 
If the boiling, inſtead. of being continued only 
half an hour, be prolonged to three quarters of an 


hour, or an hour, the pudding will be conſiderably | 


improved by this prolongation. 
This haſty- pudding, when done, may be eaten 


—4 YT 


| ; ; ſpoonfuls into a bowl of milk, and eaten 7 — 0 the 
milk with a ſpoon, in lieu of bread; and uſed in 
this way it is remarkably palatable: 5 may like- 


"wiſe de eaten, while hot, with a ſauce compoſed of 


4 butter and brown ſugar, or butter and molaſſes 


©, with or; without a few drops of vinegar; and how- 


WOES. * 


ever people who have not been accuſtomed. to this 
-American cookery may be prejudiced againſt it, 
N they will find upon triat _ it makes a moſt ex- 
cellent 
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cellent diſh, and one which vet fails to be much 


* 


liked hy thoſe who are accuſtomed to it. The uni- 


verſal fondneſs of Americans for it proves that it 
muſt have ſome merit; — for in a, country which 
produces all the delicacies of the table in the greateſt 
abundance, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that a whole 


| nation ſhould have a taſte ſo depraved as to give a 


decided preference to any particular ſ pecies of Food 
which has not ſomething to recommend it. 
The manner in which haſty-pudding is eaten 
vith butter and ſugar, or butter and molaſſes, in 
America, is as follows: The haſty-pudding being 
ſpread. out equally upon a plate, while hot, an ex- 
cavation is made in the middle of it, with a ſpoon, 


into which excavation a piece of butter, as large as 
a nutmeg, is put; and upon it, a ſpoonful of brown 
ſugar, or more commonly of molaſſes.— The butter 
being ſoon melted by the heat of the pudding, 
mixes with the ſugar, or molaſſes, and forms a 


ſauce, which, being confined in the excavation made 
for it, occupies the middle of the plate. The pud- 
ding ie then eaten with a ſpoon, each ſpoonful of it 


being dipt into the ſauce before it is carried to the 
mouth; care being had in taking it up, to begin 


on the outſide, or near the brim of the plate, and 


to approach the center by regular advances, in or- 


der not to demoliſh. too ſoon the excavation which 
forms the reſervoĩr for the ſauce. 
If Lam prolix in theſe deſcriptions, my reader 


muſt excuſe me; for perſuaded as I am that the 


action of Food upon. the palate, and conſequently 
the Pleaſure of eating, depends very much indeed 
8 2 upon 
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upon tlie manner in which the Food;fo applied io the 
organs of taſte, I have thought it necefſary'to'men. 
tion, and even to illuſtrate 5 the cleareſt manner, 
every circumſtance which appeared to me io ave 
pony in producing thoſe inipörtant effects. 
In the caſe” in queſtion, as it is the ſauce alone 
ahh gives taſte and pulatableneſs to the Fbod, and 
Leonlequently is the cauſe df the pleaſure enjoyed in 
eating it, the importance of upplying, vr uſing it, in 
Tuch a manner as to produce the greateſt and Hoſt 
durable effect poſſible on the organs of taſte: ĩs quite 
evident; atid in the 'nlanher of eating this Fobd 
-which Has here been deſctibed ànd recottimenided, 
the ſmall quantity of ſauce dſed, (and dlieggüuntt 
muſt be ſmäll, as it is the e article,) vis ver. 
"tainfy applied to the Palate more immedliately;— 
"by A gredter ſurface; and im a ſtate of greater von 
Nee v. Land eotiſequetitly acts upon it mote 
wethilly: and cohtifiues'"to'aQ' upon it for a 
feater length of time, than it cbuld well be made bo 
Seeber uſes in any other way. Were it more int 
mately mixed” with the pudding, for inſtarice, in. 
ſtead of being merely applied to its external fer- 
Lee, its action would certainly be much leſs power. 
ful; and Were it Poured' over the pudding, or Was 
"proper tare” not” taken to keep" it "confined: in the 
little exeavation or reſervoir mule in the inidſt of 
the pudding to contain it, much of it would attach 
itſelf and adhere tothe Turkce ot de pure and be 
loſt. 
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Ace dil in America, and. 2 very, gyoc 
one, is made of cold boiled cabbage chopped fine, 


S227 


yith a ſmall quantity of cold boiled beef, and flices 


of cold haſty-podding, all fried together in butter 


or hog's lard. | 

Though: baGy-pydgings arg commonly made of 
indian meal, yet it is by no means uncommon 50 
make them of equal parts of Indian, and of rye 
eng they als. runde made of xye med 2a 
Ape z or of rye meal and wheat flour mird. 

To give. a fatistaRtory idea of the expence of 


Preparing haſty-pygdings in this country, (k. 


IT. 


! EE 


Ik till it 1 77585 
ed throughout, or if it be boiled in the milk for's | 


* 
* 
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fs land.) and of feeding the Poor with them, 1 made 


the following experiment About 2 pints of 


vater, which weighed juſt. 2 lb. Avoirdupois, were 


put over the fire in a W of a proper fize, and 
58, grains in weight or 35 of a pound of ſalt 
being added, the water was made to boil. —During 


the time that it was heating, ſmall quantities of 
Indian meal were ſtirred into it, and care was 


taken, by moving the water briſkly about, with a 


wooden fpoon, to prevent the meal from being 


formed into lumps; and as often 'as any lumps 
were obſerved, they . were carefully broken with 


* the ſpoon; the boiling was then continued half 
an hour, 115 during this time the pudding was 
yp continually ſtirred about vith the wooden ſpoon, 


and ſo much more meal was added as was found 


neceſſary to bring the pudding t to be of” the 2 
5 conſiſtency. S 


This being done, it was taken from, the fire and 
weighed, and was found to weigh juſt 1 1b. 114 0z. 


1 Upon weighing the meal Which remained, (the 
; quantity firſt provided having been exactly deter- 
| _ mined by weight in the beginning of the experi- 
ment,) it Was found chat juſt wb a * of meal 
85 bad been uſed. 


From the reſult of this eipetittient” it appears, 
"that for each pound of Indian meal employed in 
making haſty-puddings, we may reckon 3 Ib. 9 02. 
of the puddin .—And the expence of providing 
his kind of Food, or the coſt of it by the pound, 


FE: the Preſent Tight price of , Grain 1 in this country, 


8 # 8 be! ſeen by the following computation : | : 


THR 


Hol 


Xs 
Gt 


| Half a pn of Indice we the want Fr 
| 415 in the foregoing e weer. q 2 Was 26 
2 pound or 78. 6d. a buſhel for (45g CURL Ih 
(the price ſtated in the report of. the}, o 1 
Board of Agriculture of the toth- of - 4 
| November - 1795, ſo often n to,) 


coſts Wire AL: 
58 grains or 2, (Ska fee! at 4 a 
5 ee e 


AS 4 4 


Von, as the quantity of f badet N vit 
theſe ingredients was 1 lb. 114 0z.. and the coſt of 
the ingredients amounted to one, penny and one fix- 
tieth of a penny, this pes for the coſt of one pound 


of haſty- pudding 22 of a penny, or 23 1 farthings, 
very nearly.—lt muſt however be remembered that 


the Indian Corn is here reckoned at a r * 
tant price indeed *. 
But before it can be a wha the ex- 


pence will be of feeding the Poor with this kind of 


Food, it will be neceſſary t to aſcertain how much 
of it will be required to give a comfortable meal 
to one perſon; and how much the expence will 
be of providing the ſauce for that quantity of pud- 
ding. To determine theſe two points with ſome 
degree of preciſion, I made the following experi- 


ment: Having taken my breakfaſt, conſiſting of 


two * of coffee, wich peer and a a7 toaſt, 


{ 
1 


„The price of lallen meal 1 it i here A074 a 
pound, )—is at leaſt twice as much as it would coſt in Great Britain 
eee eee 
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ah uſual h ogy bre 
the morning, and, having! falted from that time | 


akfaſting, (nine o'clock f in 


till five o'clock irthe-afternbony I then dinet upon 
my Baſky- pudding, with the American faves already 
deſcribed, and 1 found, after my appetite for Food 
was perfectly ſatisfied, and I felt that I had made a 
contfartabte dinner, that I had eaten julf » be, 1 oz. 
of the ng; and the ingredients, of which 
the ſauce which was eaten with it was compoſed, 
Were. hal an ounce. of butter; three arten of an 


ounce of molaſſez; and 21 om or Ar of a pint 
of yine; 4475 2 22 
1 The coll of this dinner, may beleen ty ue follow. 
e lo 
en br Por the Pulling | 
ale, 4/6 mp 
„ 105. e fl. Ts i 
—_ 5 nnn IEA Elk 
p — 997304 1 4 ma 0h Gantt, 
"uti 227 hate, 4. lock by 
Three quarters; S bel po * 
, \molalles, at 6d-per Pound. * T7 457 


ig fi Fern 25 ns, 5 
ack La „tt % eng 8 e 2 
„ foul 49 ; In ue 
* 1 25 Uh 2 5 7 TY 

en. proyjlions of 


Nd 
e , At this * 
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„ 2 
ä all Kinds are ſb dear, equidly gratefull to-this palate - 


eepenice:—Aad thir this meal! was ſuffleient for alli 


the purpoſes of rivuriffinent appents/ from Hens 


that tough. E rook my! uſtull exerciſe, anch did! nov - 
ſup after it, I neither: felt any particular fe 
nor any unuſunl deves! of mann 
next morning. 

I vs been the more pentseuler in y babe 
this experiment, to how ir what mariner erperi- 

ments of this Kind ought, im y opinion; to Be con- 

duced ; — and alſo to induce wy S 

thefe moſt uſeftu inveſtigations. 

It will not eſcape the — of the reader, 
that mall as the expence was of providing this din- 
der, yet very near one-half of that ſom was laid o 
in putchaſug the ingredients for the ſauee.— Hut it 
is probable that a conſiderable part of that expenee 
might be faved.— In Italy, polentay which is nothing 

more than haſty- pudding made with Indian meal 
and water, is very frequently, and 1 believe. com- 
monly eaten without any ſauce, and when on holi. 
days or other extraordinary occaſions they indulge 
themſelves by adding a ſauce to it, this fauce is far 
from expenfive.—lt is commonly nothing more than 
a very ſmall quantity of butter ſpread over the flat 
ſurface of the hot polenta-which- is ſpread out thin 
in a large platter; with'a little Parmezan or öther 
firong cheeſe, reduced to.g. coarſe powder by gras 
ing it with a Fraber, ſtrewed over it. 1 
Perhaps this Hallan fauce 


de ſarisfying tothe:ctkvings:of hunger, av a. mul 


E 


ere 


- * 
AF 
iu 
4 

| 
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6 
in America, It would certainly be leſs expenſive, 


ds much leſs butter would be required, and as cheeſe 


in this country is plenty and cheap. But whatever 
may be the ſauce uſed with Food prepared of Indian 
Corn, I ot too rongly, oped, the, uſe of 
ns grain. | 

While I was. e in Eee my experiment 
upon haſty- pudding, I learnt from my ſervant, (a 
Bavarian, ) who aſſiſted me, a fact which gave me 
great; pleaſure, as it ſerved to confirm me in the 
opinion I have long entertained of the great merit 
- of Indian Corn. He aſſured me that polenta is 
much eſteemed by the peaſantry in Bavaria, and 
that it makes a very conſiderable article of their 
Fod ; that it comes from Italy through the Tyrol; 
and that t is commonly ſold in Bavaria at the ſame 
price, as. wheat flour“ Gon: there: be aa proofs 


ol its merit? 


The negroes in America . it to rice; | "and 
5 ihe Bavarian peaſants. to wheat —Why then ſhould 
not the inhabitants of t this iſland like it ? It will not, 
Thope, be pretended, that it is in this favoured ſoil 
alone that prejudices, take ſuch deep. root that they 
are Never to eee that there is any thing 
peculiar in the conſtruction of the palate 0 of an Eng- 
kiman ee Par 1912/4 : lunar, bs 
| en nee Ba may be made to. Indian Cory, | 


g! it does not thrive ell 3 in this country, —is 

of n ü The e fame objektion might, with 
equal - reaſon, —_ to rice, and, ene other ar- 

cles ol Food nas in common uſe. 

e has ever been conſidered, by thoſe, verſed in 
"the ſcience of political economy, as an object of the 

| | | firſt 
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bu importance to keep down the prices of proviſi- 
ons, particularly in manufacturing and commercial 
countries ;—and if there be a country on earth where 
this dught to be done, it is ſurely Great Britain :— 
and there is certainly no cauntry which has the 
means of doing it ſo much in its power. Ve.” 
But the progreſs of national improvements muſt 
be very flow, however favorable other circumſtances 
may be, (POR thoſe citizens, who, by their rank 
and ſituation in ſociety, are deſtined to direct the 
public opinion, ect to conſider the national preju- 
dices as unconquerable *. But to return to the 
ſubject immediately under conſideration. 

Though haſty- pudding is, I believe, the „een 
Food that can be prepared with Indian Corn, yet 
ſeveral other very cheap diſhes may be made of it, 
which in general are conſidered as being more pa- 
latable, and which, moſt probably, would be pre- 
ferred in this country; and among theſe, what in 
America is called a plain Indian pudding certainly 
holds the firſt place, and can hardly fail to be much 
liked by thoſe, who will be perſuaded to try it.—It 

is not only cheap and wholeſome, but a great deli- 
cacy; and it is principally on account of theſe pud- 

dings that the Americans, who reſide in this coun- 
try, import annually for their own conſumption In- 
dian Corn from the Continent of America. 


Tboſe who dilike uouble; and feel themſelves called upon 
by duty and honor to take an active part in undertakings for the 
public good, are extremely apt to endeavour to excuſe, to them. 

| ſelves as well as to the world, — their inaRtivity and ſupineneſs, by 
repreſenting” the undertaking in queſtion as being ſo very diffi- 
cult as to make all hope of ſucceſs quite chimerical and ridiculous. 


In 


_ A * * 
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-Ihrordercte- tier able to give: the. moſt, particular 
and-ſajisfactory-information, reſpecting the. manner 
ob preparing theſe: Indian puddings, 1 cauſed one. of. 
them;to:be-made here, (in London,) under my im- 
matliate direction, by a perſon born and brought up 
in North America, and who.. underſtands perfectly 
the American art of cookery in all its branches. 
This pudding, which was allowed, by competent 
judges who taſted: it to be as good as they had ever 
a „ eee and n in the Kaen 


aue 4 Receine He mh a * Indian Pudding. 
Typrer pounds of Indian meal (from which the bran 
Had been ſeparated by ſifting it in a common hair 
ſieve) were put into a large bowl, and ue pints of 
boiling water were put to it, and the whole well ſtir- 
red together; three quarters à pound of molaſſes 
and one ownce of ſalt were then added to it, and 
thefe being well mixed, by ſtirring them with the 
other ingredients, the pudding was poured into a 
fit bag; and the bag being tied up, (an empty ſpace 
being left in the bag in tying it, equal to about one- 
_  fixth of its contents, for giving room for the pud- 
ding to ſwell,) this pudding was put into a kettle of 
boiling water, and was boiled fix hours without in- 
termiſſion; the loſs of the water in the kettle by 
evaparation during this - time being — 347 re- 
| OY ne from another ne 
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The pudding upon being taken out ef che bag 
weighed rer poundi . and one ounce; und ĩt * found 
to be perfectly done, not having the ſmalleſt remains 
bf that taw taſte ſo diſagreeable to alb palates und 
particularly to thoſe who tre not uſed toit, : which 
always predominates in diſnies 7ptepared vf Anαν,F 
meal when they are noi ſuſirientiy ebolted. 
As this raw taſte is tlie only wel- foumdad ehfec- 
ab that can be malle to this moſt infefullprain ud 
is, I am perſùaded, the only eauſe nh anakestt 
diſliked by thoſe who are nbt acruſtomed to it, 1 
uduld adviſe thoſe ho- may attempt to introduesit 
into common uſe, where it is not known, t begin 
"with Indian (bag) puddings, ſuch tas I have here 
been deſeribiug; and that this is a very æheapi kiid 


of · Food will be evident from unn 2 8 1 
tation: 


Eupen, of fearing the Indian TY above 


ne. ; 
| Peace, Pence. 
*. of Itidian' tical * ene 11 41 
2 Ib, of molaſſes at e 66 - Loot oa > 


- oz. of ſalt at 2d? Nb. — 1 


Total for the ingredients, 


As this pudding weighed. 10-zlbs. BY the in- 
qredients colt nine pence and half a farthing, this 
gives three outing: and an half for each * of 
pudding. 

Ik Will * Arwed, 4 his Computation I 
have reckoned the. Indian meal at no more than 12d 
per pound, whereas in the ealculatien which was 
| Kg to determine the expence of preparing aſt y- 


pudding 


pudding it was taken at 4109 pence a pound. have 
here reckoned it at 12d. a pound, becauſe I am per- 
ſuaded it might be had here in London for that 
price, and even for leſs. That which. has lately 
deen imported from Boſton has not coſt ſo much; 
and were it not for the preſent univerſal ſcarcity of 
proviſions in Europe, which has naturally raiſed the 
price of grain in North America, I have no doubt 
but Indian meal might be had in this e for 
leſs than one penny farthing per pound. 

In compoſing the Indian pudding above mention- 
ed, the molaſſes is charged at 6d. the pound, but 
that price is very exorbitant. A gallon of molaſſes 

weighing about 10 lbs. commonly coſts in the Weſt 
Indies from 7d. to 9d. ſterling; and allowing ſuffi- 
. ciently for the expences of freight, inſurance, and a 
fair profit for the merchant, it certainly ought not 
to coſt in London more than 18. 8d. the gallon“; 
and this would bring it to 2d. per pound... 

If we take the prices of Indian meal and molaſſes 

as they are here aſcertained, and compute. the ex- 


Pence of the ingredients for the pudding before 


dee. it will be as nden ETSY 2 

8 of Tadian meal ; at — wh h ae, > 
4 _ 2h. of molaſſes at " 3 g 11 2 
meas 1 oz. falt at 2d. fer b. — — ——— 1 
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Now as he bunte weighed 10;%l1be/:2this: gives 
. #00: farthings,” very nearly, for each pound of pud- 


* Molaſſes imported fro the French Welt India Tate Ito 
the American States is W — ſold there n 12d. to Tad. 


- the gallon. * 
ding; 


ding; "fic is dend very . indeed, pad 
cularly when the N 7 n Food are 
conſidered. T7 nee "YI11*7 8-98 I 
This pudding, which :ought:to 3 the 
bag ſufficiently hard to retain its form; and even to 
be cut into ſlices, is ſo rich and palatable, that it 
may very well be eaten without any ſauce; but 
thoſe who can afford it commonly eat it with but-- 
ter. A ſlice of the pudding, about half an inch, or 
three quarters of an inch in thickneſs, being laid | 
hot upon a plate, an excavation is made in the mid- 
dle of it, with the point of the knife; into which a 
ſmall piece of butter, as large perhaps as a nutmeg, 
is put, and where it ſoon melts. To expedite the 
melting of the butter, the ſmall piece of pudding 
which is cut out of the middle of the ſlice to form 
the excavation for receiving the butter, is frequently 
laid over the butter for a few moments, and is 
taken away (and eaten) as ſoon as the butter is 
melted. If the butter is not ſalt enough, a lit- 
tle ſalt is put into it after it is melted. The pud- 
ding is to be eaten with a knife and fork, begin- 
ning at the circumference of the ſlice, and approach- 
ing regularly towards the center, each piece of pud- 
ding being taken up with the fork, and dipped 
into the butter, or dipped into it in part only, 
as is — the _— before it is carried to 
the mouth. | 
To thoſe who are Waben to view objects 
upon a great ſcale, and Who are too much em- 
ployed in directing what ought to be done, to 
deſcend to thoſe humble inveſtigations which are 
neceſſary 


Pe ib 1e: edel, theſe 
"i details wil doubtleſs appear trifingand ridiculqus; 
but as my mind is ſtrongly impreſſed wick she im. 
-ortanee: of ::giving: the >mbſt i minute and Nireum- 
ſtantial information raſpe&ing the mer .of per- 
Dorming any gperation, however -Gnple:it may he, 
% Which people dune not oben accuſtomed, 1 
muſt bag ite. vidulgance of chaſe : who: may not 
feel themſelves — herines It n. 
fexiptions. 
In regard to the antanvt.of the, expgnce fon ſauce 
| Forplain Andian { bag )\pudding,+1 have found that 
hen butter is aiſed for that:purpoſe, (and no ather 
vſauee ought ever ta;be:uſed withvit,) h ce 
volſhutter will futhcer for: ane , pound of the pudding. 
At as very poſſihle to: contrive matters fo; as. tò uſe 
much more; perhaps twice, ori three times as 
much ; hut iif the directions relative to the manner 
ot eating: this Food, hic haye already been given, 
- are: ſtrictly followed, tha allowance of i butter; here 
determined. will be: quite-ſafficient for the purpoſe 
for which it is deGgned; that is to ſay, for: giving 
an agreeahle reliſh torthe pudding. Thaſe who are 
particularly ſond of: butter. mayruſe three: quarters 
of an ouce af it with a pound: of:the pudding; but 
Lam certain, that to 1 be to 22 
git to no purpaſe:hatever. 
If now we reckon Iriſh, or other 8 
: (whichy as itis ſalted, ĩs the beſt that can be uſed, at 
weight pencecthe pound, thesſauce for one ponnd of 
7 pudding, namely, half an ounce of butter, will colt 
2 ant „ at and abhia, added i dhe colt of che 


pudding, 
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pudding, tuo farthings the pound, gives three far. 
things far the colt by ghe pound of his kind of food, 
with dts, ſauce ; and, as this food is not on- very 
rich and nutritive, but ſatisfying at the ſame time in 
a very remarkable degree, it appears how well Ae 
culated, it is for feeding the Poor. | 

It ſhould be remembered, that the molaſſes uſed 
as an ingredient in theſe Indian puddings, does not 
ſerve mexely to give taſte, to them ;—it acts a fill 
mare important part ;—it gives what, in the lan- 
guage of the kitchen, is called {ightne/s.— —lt is 2 
; ſubſtitute r eggs, and nothing but eggs can ſerye 
as à ſubſlitute for it, except it be treacleʒ which, in 
fact, is a Rind of molaſſes; or perhaps coarſe brown 
ſugar, Which has nearly the ſame properties.—it 
prevents the pudding from being heavy and clammy; 
and without communicating to it any diſagreeable 
ſweet taſte, or any thing of that flavour peculiar to 
molaſſes, gives it a richneſs uncommonly pleaſing 
to the palate. And to this we may add, that it is 
nutritive in a very extraordinary degree. — This is 
a fact well known in all countries where ſugar i is 
made. 

How far «he laws and regulations of trade EX 
iſting in this country might render it difficult to 
procure ,malaſſes from thoſe places where it may 
be had at the cheapeſt rate, I know not nor can 
1 tell how far the free 4 tation of it might be 


ever, help thinking, that it is ſo great an objet to 
this copay t Keep, down che prices of proyiſions, 
ar 1 check ihe. Alarging celerig with i 5 


detrimental to our public finances cannot, how. 


| facilitate the importation, and introduction into 


270 e Hood. 
they are riſing, that means ought to be PR to 
common uſe, of an article of Food of ſuch ex. 


: tenfive utility. It might ſerve to correct in ſome 
meaſure, the baleful influence of another article of 


| foreign De (tea,) Which! is doing infinite harm 


in this iſland. 
A point. of great importance in preparing an In- 
dan pudding, is to boil it properly and ſufficiently. 
The water muſt be actually boiling when the pud- 
ding is put into it; and it never muſt be ſuffered 
to ceaſe boiling for a moment, till it is done; and 
i the pudding is not boiled full fix hours, it will 


not be ſufficiently cooked. Its hardneſs, when 


done, will depend on the ſpace left in the bag for 
its expanſion. The conſiſtency of the pudding ought 
to be ſuch, that it can be taken out of the bag with. 
out falling to pieces but it is always better, on 
Bo many accounts, to make it too hard than-tao ſoft. 
The form of the pudding may be that of a cylinder; 
or rather of a truncated cone, the largeſt end be- 
| ing towards the mouth of the bag, in order that 
it may be got out of the bag with greater fa- 
cility; or it may be made of a globular form, by 
tying it up in a napkin.— But whatever is the form 
df the pudding, the bag or napkin in which it is 
to be boiled, muſt be wet in boiling water before 
| "the pudding, (which is quite liquid before it is boil- 
<d,) is poured © into it; other wiſe it will be apt to 
run through the cloth. | 5 
* Though this pudding i is ſo good, perfectiy plain, 
: when made according to the directions here given, 
3. _ that 


the pudding ;—whereas the butter will, e five 


- He * 
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chat I' do not think it capable of any” 7 81 improve- 
ment; yet there ure various additions that may | be 


made to it, and that frequently” : are made fo it, 


which may perhaps be thought by ſome to render 


it more palatable, or other wiſe to improve it. Suet 
may, for inſtance, be added, and there is no ſuer 
pudding whatever ſuperior to it; and as ho ſauce 
is neceſſary with à ſuet pudding the expence for 
the ſuet will be nearly balanced by the ſaving of 
butter. To a pudding of the ſize of that jultaeſerib- 

ed, in the compoſition of which three pounds of 
Indian meal were uſed, one pound of ſuet will be 
ſufficient ; and this, in general, will not coll more 
than Nom five pence to fix pence, even in London; 


—and the butter for ſauce to a plain pudding ot the 


fare ſize would coſt neatly as much. The ſuet pud- 
| by will indeed be rather the cheapeſt of the two, 


for the pound of ſuet will add a pound in weight t to 


* 


ounces. Tech 6; 
As the pudding, made plain, "HR ER 1975 Ib. 


colt 55 pence, the fame pudding, with the addon 
of one pound of ſuet, would weigh 1 144 lb. and 


would c6ſt 112 pence,—reckoning the ſuet at fix 


pence the pound. — Hence it appears that Indian 


ſuet pudding may be made in London for about one 
penny a pound. Wheaten bread, which is by no 


means fo palatable, and certainly not half ſo nutri- 
tive, now coſts ſomething more than three pence the 
pound! and to this may be added, that dry bread 
can hardly be eaten alone; 3 but of ſuet pudding a 


very comfortable meal may be made without any 


thing elſe, | 
1 2 A pud 
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A pudding i in x great repute in all parts of North 
America, is what is called an apple pudding. This 

8 Is an Indian pudding, ſometimes with, and ſome- 
Linies Without ſuet, with dried culrings of ſweet 
; pp ples mixed with it; and when eaten with butter, 
' bis is moſt delicious Food. "Theſe apples, which are 
| Pared as ſoon as they are gathered from the tree, 
and being cut into ſmall pieces, are freed from their 
cored, an thordughly dried ip the ſun, may be 
Kept g ood for ſeveral 1 0 The proportions of 

the eben, uſed in Hlaking theſe apple puddings 

are various; but, In general, about one pound of 
dried apples i is mixed with three pounds of meal, 
three quarters of a pound of molaſſes,—half an 
: . ounce of ſalt, and five pints of boſling water. 
In America, various kinds of berries, found wild 
in the woods,” ſuch as huckle-berries, bel. berries, 

' whortle berries, &c. are gathered and dried, and 
altera uſed as ingredients in Indian puddings : 

ind 0d cherries and plums may be made uſe of 
in the fame. manner. 

| * All theſe Indian puddings have this N in 
eommon, that they are very good warmed up.— 
They will all keep {db ſeveral days ; and when 
Cut into thin ſlices unc dated, are an excellent ſub- 

Riture for bread. 

It will doubtleſs be Jette that f in computing | 
"the expence of providing theſe different kinds of 
Puddings, 1 have taken no notice of the expence 

Which will be "neceſſary for fueł to cook them.— 
This is an article which ought undoubtedly to be 
taken into the account. The reafon of my not 
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doing it here is this Having, in de courls bh ny 
Experiments on Heat, found meaqmp to perform all 
the common operations of cookery with a ſurpriſ-- 
ingly ſmall expence of fuel, I find that the expence 2 
in- queſtion, uhen the proper arrangements are 4 
made for ſaving fuel, will be very trifling. - And 
farther, as I mean ſoon to publiſn my Preatiſe om 
the Management of Heat, in which E ſhall givg the 
moſt ample directions relative to the mechanical a- 
rangements of kitchen ſire· places; and the beſt 
forms for all kinds of kitchen utenſils, I was defirous - 
not to antieipatèe a ſubject which will more natu- 
rally find its place/in another Eſſay. In the mean 
time I would obſerve, for the ſatisfuction of thoſe 
who may have doubts reſpecting the ſmallneſs of 
the expence neceffary for fuel in cooking for the 
Poor, that the reſult of many experiments, of wich 
I ſhall er publiſh a particular account, | Has 
proved in the moſt ſutisfactary manner, in when 
Food is prepared in large quantities, and © 
kitchens properly arranged, the expence for -\ fuel 
ought” never to amount to more than n per cent. of 
the coft of the Food, even where victuals of the 
cheapeſt kind are provided, fuch as is commonly 
uſed in feeding the Poor. In the. Public Kitchen 
of the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich the expence for 
fuel. is leſs than W of the e e 


"With WES fot to the price at which Ridin Py 


can be imported into this country from North 
America 
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n in ümesof peace, the following informa. 
tion, which I procured through the medium of 
a.ſrignd, from. Captain Scott, a moſt» worthy-man, 
who has been conſtantly employed above thirty 
years as maſter of a ſhip in the trade between Lon. 
den and Boſton in the State of Maſſachuſetts, will 
deubtleſs be conſidered as authentido . 
The following ate the queſtions * were pat 
to him, —with his anſwers to-them: 1 
What is the freight, per tom, of W 
from Boſton in North Ameticu to London in 1 
ol peace A. Forty ſhillings (ſterling). 
What is the freight, per barrel, of Indian 
Corn ?-——A: Five: ſhillings. 153 {IF G; DHTOW 4-221 
How much ber cent is paid for. 1 
from Boſton to n in ld (of en 
A. Tro per cent. rn T.203396433 wn oft 
«a2. What is * , e Indian Corn, 
pen buſhel, in New, an ber * ſhil⸗ 


eee | [ ar batsqorg 21 Doo? 


k * 8 


o This — ile ws as aid FA his Ps FER 

at ;fea, as he is reſpectable on account of his private character 
200 profeſſional knowledge, e che Atlantic Ocean the 
almoſt incredible number of undred and ten times | / and with- 
out meeting with the ſmalleſt accident. He is now on the 
ſeds in in his way to North America; and this voyage, which is his 
Hibidred: and eleventh, he intends ſhould be his laſt. May he ar- 
rive ſafe, —and may he long enjoy in peace aud quiet the well 
earned fruits of his laborious life! Who gan reflect on the in- 
nume rable ftorms he mult have experienced, and perils he has 
1 without feeling much interevied 3 in | bis preſervation and 


Las 


, What 


12. : . i 
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WY What is the price of it at this time . 
A. Three ſhillings and ſix pence. e oy 
r How many buſhels of Indian Corn are reckon- 
| eino barret -e Fire”: A ee 0 
Frôm this account loidppoes that Indian — | 
might gin time of peace, be imported into this coun- 
try and ſold here for leſs than Four ſhillings the 
buſhel ; —and that it ought not to coſt at this mo- 
ment much more than'/fve ſhillings a buſhel. 
If it ibe imported in caſks, (which is certainly the 
| beſt way of packing it,) as the freight of à bar- 
rel containing four buthels' is five "ſhillings, this: 
gives 18. zd. a buſfiel for freigit; and if we add 
on? penny a buſhel for inſurance, this will make the 
amount of freight and inſurance 18. 4d. which ad- 
_ ded to the prime coſt of the Corn in America; (28. 
6d. per buſhel in the time of peace, and 38. Gd. at 
this time,) will bring it to 38. 10d; per buſbel in 
time of peace, and e "ou al this preſent VP 
ment. . 15 Ua  S&k £9 
- A buſhel of Indie Corn of ths growth of — 
England was found to weigh 61 lb.; but we will 
ſuppoſe” it to weight at à medium ontye 60 1h. per 
buſhel; and we will alfo ſuppoſe that to each buſhel 
of Corn when ground there is 9 lb. of bran, Which 
is ſurely a very large allowance, and 1 lb. of waſte 
in grinding and ſifting this will leave 50 Ib. off 
flour for euch buſhel of the Corn; and as it will 
colt, in time of peace, only 38. 16d: or 46 penice, this 
gives for each pound of Pre we 7 of a Penny, or 3 
farthings very nearly. 
I the price of the Indian Corn per buſhel be 
taken at 48. 10d, what it ought to coſt at this time 


* 
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in. Lenden, without any bounty on importation 
being brought into the account, the price of the 
fleur will be 48. 10d; equal to 58 pence for 50 lb. 

in weight, or 15 penny the pound, which is, leſo 
than one third of the preſent price of  wheat-four. 
Rice, which: 48 certainly not more noumiſhing chan 
Indian Corn, coſts. 45 pence the pound. 40 a 

I of the value of Indian Corn he. added to 
defray the expence of grinding it, the; price of · the 
four will not even then be greater in; London than 
one penny the pound in time of peace, and about one 
hey farthing at the preſent high price of. abat grain 
ing the mean price in London of the flour of Indian 
Corn at one penny an, lap rather er 
high than too low. n 
2 With regard to Aa nene deset 
may be, and doubtleſs there are frequently other ex- 
; beſides thoſe of freight and inſurance; but, 
on the other hand, a very conſiderable part of the 
expences attending the importation of it may be 
reimburſed by the profits arifing from the ſale of 
the barrels in which it is imported, as J have been 
informed by a perſon who imports it every year, 
and always avails himſelf of that advantage 

One circumſtance much in favour of the intro- 
duction of Indian Corn into common uſe in this 
- country. is the facility-with which it may be had in 
any quantity. It grows. in all quarters of the 
globe, and almoſt in every climate; and in hot coun- 
tries two or three crops of it may be raiſed: from 
the ſame ground 1 in the courſe of a year. It ſuecesds 
ly well in the cold regions of Canada ;—iw the 


tem- 


temperate climes of the United States of America; 
Quand in the burning heats of the tropics; and it 
might be had from Afriea and Aſia as well as from 
America. And were it even true, — what I never 
can he perſuaded to believe, chat · it would. bo im- 
poſſible to introduce it as an article of Food in this 
country, it might at leaſt be uſed as fodder for came, 
whoſe averſiom to it, I will. venture 2 
benin 

- Oats now coſt near two pence the pountl in this 
country. Indian Corn, which would colt but a 
little mae than half as much, would: certainly be 
much more nouriſhing, even for horſes, as well as 
for horned cattle and as for hogs and poultry, 
they ought never to be fed with any other grain. 
Thoſe who have taſted the pork and the poultry 
fatted on Indian Corn will r We IR 


to this opinion. 
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Nereip for Preparing various Kindi of cheap PIR 
O Mac caronne—Of-Porarors.—Approved 
Nereipti for boiling * Potatoes. Oy Potatoe Pud. 
ding. Of Hotatoe "Dumplins —0f "boiled® Pota- 
toes with a Sauce. Potatoe Salad. Of BAx- 
LEY much” more mityitious than Wheati—Bar- 
" boy Meat, 4 Food SubPitute" fer Pearl Barley, for 
making Soups. —Generil Directions for Noparing 
3 Soups. Receipt Fo? the cheapeſt Soup that 
tan be made. Of Saur—Method of preparing it 
"LF an excellent Subeiturs for” ON ON Fee 
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\ HEN en 4 writing the Pon Chapter i 
of this Eſſay, I had hopes of being able to pro- | 
- cure ſatisfactory information reſpeQting\_ the man- c 
ner in which the maccaroni eaten by the Poor in f 
Italy, and particularly in the kingdom of Naples, I 
is prepared ;—but though I have taken much 0 
pains in making theſe inquiries, my ſucceſs in a 
them has not been ſuch as I could have wiſhed : 
— The proceſs, I have often been told, is very ſim- n 
ple; and from the very low price at which macca- V; 
roni is fold, ready cooked, to the Lazzaroni in the tc 
ſtreets of Naples, it cannot be expenſive.—There b 
is a better kind of maccaroni which is prepared bt 
and ſold by the nuns in ſome of the convents in m 


Italy, 
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Italy, which is much dearer; but this ſort would in 
any country be too expenſive to be uſed as Food 
for the Poor. — It is however not dearer than many 
kinds of Food uſed by the Poor in this coun- 
try; and as it is very palatable and wholeſonie, and 
may be uſed in a variety of ways, a receipt for pre- 
paring it may perhaps not be ee to ee 
eee i gi 0 Toa; 


Nee Lo hed); 3 aw 


A Receipt bs king that Kind. o Marla cle. 


in Ttaly Tae | 
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Take any number of fre laid e eggs and He? 
them into a bowl or tray, beat. them up with a ſpoon, 
but not to a froth ,—=add of the fineſt wheat flour 28 
much as is neceſſary to form a dough of the con- 
tence of paſte. Work this paſte well with a roll-. 
ing- pin z—roll it out into very thing leaves 
lay ten or twelve of theſe leaves one upon the 
other, and with a ſharp. knife cut them into very 
fine threads. Lheſe threads (which, if the maſs 
is of a proper conſiſſency, will not adhere to each 
other) are to be laid on a clean Poues or on paper, 
and dried in the air. * 

This maccaroni, (or cut pafte as it is called! in Ger-- 
many, where it is in great repute,) may be eaten in 
various ways; butthe moſt common way of uſing it is 
to eat it with milk inſtead of bread, and with chicken 
broth, and other broths and ſoups, with which it is 
boiled. With proper care it may be kept good oy" 
many months. N 

It 
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lt is ſometimes fried in butter, and in this way 
of - cooking it, it forms 2 moſt excellent diſh indeed; 
inferior I believe, to no diſſi of flour that can be 
made: It is not, however, a very cheap diſh, as 
eggs and butter are n mon Uſes in moſt 
countries. i ? 

An inferiour kind of cut paſty is ſometimes pre- 
pared by the Poor in Germany, which is made 
ſimply of water and wheat flour, and this has 
more reſemblance to common maccaron than that 
juſt deſeribed'; and might, in many caſes, be uſed 
inſtead of it. I do not think, however, that it 
can be kept long without ſpoiling; whereas macca- 
rom; as is well known, may be kept good for a 
great length of time. Thougk I have not been 
abe to get any ſatisfactory information relative to 
the proceſs of making maccaroni, yet I have made 
ſoine experiments to aſcerrain the expence of 
cooking it, and of che coſt of the cheeſe N 
for giving it à reliſh. | 

"Half a pound of maccaroni, which was pur- 
 chafed at an Italian fhop in London, and which 
coſt ten pente , was boiled till it was ſufficient- 
ly dune; damely; about one hour and an half, 
when, being taken out of the beiling water and 


weighted, it was found to weigh ttürty one Ounces 


1 Thie miapcaroni ; would not probably have colt one quarter of 
that ſum at Naples. Common maccaroni is frequently ſold there 
avlow as fourteen grains, equal to five pence halfpenny ſterling the 
rottdlog weighing 'twenty-eightiounces and three quarters A voirdu- 
pois, which-is-three pence erlidg the pound Avoirdupois. An 
inferiour kind of maccaroni, ſuch as is commonly fold at Naples 
tothe Poor, coſts not more than two pence ſterling the pound 
Avoirdupois. ' 


and 
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and an half, or one pound fifteen ounces and an 
half. The quantity of cheeſe employed to give a 
reliſh to this diſh of boiled maccaroni, (and which 
was grated over it after it was put into the alk) 
was one ounce, and caſt uo, farthings.' - 

Maccaroni is conſidered as very cheap Food i in 
thoſe countries here it is prepared in the greateſt 
perfection, and where it is in common uſe among 
the lower claſſes of ſociety ; ; and as wheat, of which 
grain it is always made, is a ſtaple commodity in 
this country, it would certainly be worth while to 
take ſame trouble to introduce the manufacture of it, 
particularly as it is already become an article af lux- 
ury upon the tables of the rich, and as great quanti- 

ties of it are annually imported and fold here at a 
moſt exorbitant price: But Maccaroni is by no 
means the cheapeſt Food that can be provided for 
feeding the Poor in this iſland; — nor do I believe 
it is ſo in any country. Palenta, or Indian Corn, 
of which ſo much has already been laid, and Pota- 
toes, of which too much cannot be ſaid, —are both 
much better adapted, in all reſpects, for that pur- 
poſe. Maccaroni would however, I am perſuaded, 
could it be prepared in this country, be much leſs 
expenſive than many kinds of Food now. commonly 

If maccaroni could be made in this country as cheap as it is 
made in Naples, that is to ſay, fo as to be afforded for three pence 
ſterling the pound Avoirdupois, for thebeft ſott, ( and I do not ſee 
why it ſhould not,) as half a pound of dry maccaroni weighs hen 


boiled very nearly two pounds, each pound of boiled maccaroni 
would coſt only three farthings, and the cheeſe neceffary for giving 


| ita; reliſh one faribing more, making together one penny; which is 
certainly a very moderate price for ſuch good and wholeſome Food. 


uſed 
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uſed by our Poor; and conſequently 993.30 de of 
5 conſiderable uſe to them. 
Wich regard to Potatber they are now fe generally 
known, and their uſefulneſs is fo univerſally ac. 
knowledged, that it would be a waſte of time to at. 
- tEimpt-to/ recommend them I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf with merely giving receipts for a few 
cheap diſhes in which wars are 1 7% as a * 
dey ingredient. 
Though there is no aide uſed as Food of which 
_ a greater variety of well. taſted and wholefome diſh. 
es may be prepared than of potatoes, yet it ſeems to 
be the unanimous opinion of thoſe who are moſt 
acquainted with theſe uſeful vegetables, that the beſt 
-way-of cooking them is to boil them fimply, and 
with their ſkins on, in water. — But the manner of 
boiling them isby no means a matter of-indifference. 
his procels is better underſtood in Ireland, 
where by much the greatef part of the inhabitants 
live almoſt entirely on this Food, than = * 
clfe. - OT 
This is what might kalba ha: 84884 but 
.thote who have never conſidered with attention the 
extreme ſlowneſs of the progreſs. of national im- 
provements, where nobody takes pains to- accelerate 
them, will doubtleſs be ſurpriſed. when they ate 
told thay. in moſt parts of England, though the 
uſe of potatoes all over the country has for ſo 
many years been general, yet, to this hour, few, 
comparatively, who eat them, know how to dreſs 
them properly.—The inhabitants of thoſe countries 
which lie on the PR oppoſite to Ireland have 
adopted 
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adopted the Iriſh method of boiling potatoes; but, 
it is more than probable that a century at leaſt 
would have been required for thoſe improvements 
to have made their way through the iſland, had not 
the preſent alarms on account of 'a' ſcarcity of grain 
rouſed the public, and fixed their attention upon a 
ſubject too long neglefied i. in this Nr coun- 
8 
The introduction of improvements en to in- 
creaſe the comforts and innocent enjoyments of that 
numerous and uſeful claſs of mankind who earn 
their bread by the ſweat of their brow, is an object 
not more intereſting to a benevolent mind than it 
is important in the * ok an een _ 
a | 

There are, without doubt, pr men who will 
ſmile at ſeeing theſe obſervations connected with a 
ſubje& ſo humble and obſcure as the boiling of po- 
tatoes, but good men will feel that the mager 19 is not 
unworthy of their attention. | 


The following directions for bbiling potatoes, 
which I have copied from a late Report of the Board 
of Agriculture, I can recommend from my own 
1 rr 7 : 4 

; 
wp Ya the boiling of Potatoes ſo as to be eat as 
_< Bread. 


„ There is nothing that would tend more to 
e promote the conſumption®of potatoes than to 
% have the proper mode of pteparing . them as 
* Food generally known, — In London, this is 
e little 


„ 4 e 
< little attanded to; whereas in Lancaſhire and Ire. 
„And the boiling af potatoes is brought to very 
god, they may be cat as bread, a practice not 
ee unuſual in Ireland. The potatoes ſhould be, 
4 25 much as paſſible, of the ſame ſize, and the 
* large and ſmall ones boiled ſeparately.— They 
. mut be maſhed clean, and, without. paring or 
< ſcraping, put in a pot with cold water, not ſuffi. 
<< cient to cover them, as they will produce them- 
<« ſelves, before they boil, a conſiderable quantity of 
* fluid. — They do not admit being put into a veſſel 
< of boiling water like;greens, If the potatoes are 
e tolerably large, it will be neceſſary, as ſoon as 
4 they begin to boil, to throw in ſame cold water, 
“ and occaſionally to repeat it, till the potatoes are 
s bailed to the heart, (which will take from half 
an hour to an hour and a quarter, according to 
e their ſize,) they will otherwiſe crack, and burſt 
<« to pieces on the outſide, whillt the inſide will 
© be nearly in a crude ſtate, and conſequently very 
"1 unpalatable and unwholeſome. —During the boil- 
<« ing, throwitlg in a Little ſalt occaſionally is found a 
<« great improvement, and it is certain that the flow- 
ter they are cooked the better. When boiled, pour 
<« off the water, and evaporate the moiſture, by re- 
et placing the veſſel in which the potatoes were boiled 
once more over the fire. This makes themremark- 
* ably dry and mea They ſhould be brought to 


1 the e with the ſkins. on, and cat With a little 
58 4 „flak, 
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« ſatisfy any one how ſuperior the potatoe is, this 


prepared, if the ſort is good and meally. Some 

« prefer. roaſting potatoes; but t * mode above 
< detailed, extracted partly from the intereſting 
Kel paper of Samuel Hayes, Eſquire, of "Avondale, 
« in Ireland, (Report on the Culture of Potatoes, 
4 p. 19g. N and partly from the Lancaſhire reprint- 
40 ed Report (p. 63. „, and. other communications 
to the Board, is at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior. 
Some have tried boiling potatoes in ſteam, think- 
« ing by that proceſs;that they muſt imbibe leſs 
« water-—But, immerfion in water cauſes the, di 
2 charge of a certain ſubſtance, which the ſteam 
* alone is incapable of doing, and by. retaining 
« which; the flavour of the root is injured, and 
“they afterwards become dry by being put over 
« the fire a ſecond time without Water. — With 2 
« little butter, or milk, or fiſh, they make an ex- 
6 cellent meſs.” 

Theſe directions are ſo F< OR 8 it is \ hardly 
poſſible to _ miſtake” them; and thoſe who follow 
them exactly will find their potatoes ſurpriſingly 
improved, and will be cconvinted that the manner 
of boiling them is a matter of much greater import- 
ance than has hitherto been imagined;. Rut 

Were this method of boiling potatoes generally 
known in countries where theſe vegetables are only 
beginning to make their way into common uſe,— 


as in Bavaria, for inſtance, I have no doubt but it 


would contribute more than any thing elle to their 
peedy imroduction. 


4 
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The following. account of an experiment, lately 
2 made. 7 in one of the pariſhes of this metropolis (Lon- 
don), was communicated to me by a friend, who 
has permitted me 40 publiſh it. crit will ſexve to 
-ſhow,——what I am moſt anxieng te make appear,— 
that the prejudices of aer een their 
Food. are eee at be u 
8 4 * er 25th, 1796. 

* The per officers of Saint Olaves, Southwark, 
_<. defirous of contributing” their aid towards lefſen- 
ing the confumption of wheat, refolved on the fol. 
46 lowing ſueccedaneum for their cuſtomary ſuet pud. 
- ding, which they give to their Poor for dinner one 

e . in che weck; which was ordered as follows: 
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S £54 len, of milk - T1 9,52; 4. | 
A Ib. of ſuet, 42 r 8 1 
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+ Their een ſuet podin had been mad 
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Coſt of the ingredients for the 1 
4 potatoe ſuet pudding 38 
bo 4 ö S 7 „ 45 +I. 55 | 
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This was the dinner provided for 200 perſons, 
who gave a decided preference to the cheapeſt of 
theſe preparations, and wiſh it to be continued. 
The following baked potatqe-· puddings were pre- 
pared in the hotel where I lodge, and were taſted 
by a number of perſons, n = in e 
| SLE NL 


. 7 : ; 
Baked Pot pitings VO, £1- 07. 


cab i e i 
| 13 ounces of Feet boiled, oed. 2 
maſhed; | 


 Lomee of e | 
i ounee ee ee e 


ali * Punce: of, Qloygeſter eaſt. 


Total 15 l n ounces,—mixed with as. "much boiling 
water as Was neceflary to bring it to a due az 
ence, : and then baked in an earthen. . | 
0M hey a "Lt; N IL 


134 ounces of maſhed potatoes as beforez 
1 ounce of milk, and 65 


N ounce of ſuet, with a muffeient N 
of falt. Mixed up with boli ro bh and baked 


1 


N. III. 


12 ounces 4 wu tabs. A OY | 
4;qunce of ſuet; 
AI , 4 ounce of red herrings pounded 5 in * 
mortar.—Mised—baked, &c. as before. HS 
| | U 2 N · 
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: hes Re of 'maſhed potatoes; 
Lt 7 * T * | . 
OG 1 ounce of ſuet, anld 
i 1 ounce of hung beef gre vs. - 
grater.— Mixed and baked as before. 


Theſe puddings when baked wei hel bm 11 
to 12 ounces each.— They were all Hked by thoſe 
who taſted them, but N- 1 and N- 3 ſeemed to 
meet with the moſt general epprobativn. ” rock ; = 
. * Receipt for a very cheap Porowe-dumpln. | NE 


Take any quantity of potatoes half boiled; .—ſkin 
or pare them, and 'grite them to a coarſe powder 
with a grader — them up with à very ſmall 
quantity of flour, , for inſtance, of the weight of 
the potatoes, or even leſs add A ſeaſoning of ſalt, 
pepper, and ſweet herbs ;—mix up the whole with 
boiling water fo a proper conſiſtency, and form the 
- maſs into dumplins of the ſize of a large apple.— 

| Roll the dumplins, when formed, in flour, to pre- 
vent the water from penetrating them, and put them 
into boiling water, and boil them till they riſe to 
the ſurfacs of the water, and ſwim, when erer l 
be found to be ſufficiently done. 
Theſe dumplins may be made very "Saves ty by 

mixing with them a ſmall quantity of 3 hung 
beef, or of pounded red herring.” ' 190 

Fried bread may likewiſe be mixed wih them, 
and this without any- other addition, ex — a ſea- 
ſoning öf ſalt, forms an excellent difh. 
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Upon the ſame principles upon which theſs 
dumplins are prepared large boiled bag-puddings 
may be made; and for feeding the Poor in a publie 
eſtabliſhment, where-great numbers are to be fed, 
puddings, as there is leſs trouble in preparing them, 
are always to be preferred to dumplins. 

It would ſwell this Eſſay, (which has already ex- 
ceeded the limits aſſigned to it,) ta the ſizeof a 
large volume, were I to give receipts for all the 
good diſhes that may be prepared with potatoes.— 
There is however one method of preparing potatoes 
much in uſe in many parts of Germany, which ap- 
pears to me to deſerve being particularly n 
and recommended dit is as follows: 7 4 Bs, 


_ ner for preparing boiled Potaties with 2 

* Sauce. 
The potatoes being properly boiled, and ſkinned, 
cut into ſlices, and put into a diſh, and a ſauce, 
ſimilar to that commonly uſed with a tricaſeed 
chicken, is poured over them. 

This makes an excellent and a very wholeſome 
diſh, but more calculated, it is true, for the tables 
of the opulent than for the Poor Good fauces 
might however be compoſed for this diſh which 
would not be expenſive.—Common milk-porridge, 
made rather thicker than uſual, with wheat . 
and well ſalted, would not be a bad ſauce for it. 


Potatae Salad. 


A diſh in high repute in ſome parts of Germany, 
and which deſerves to be particularly recommended, 
is a ſalad of potatoes. The potatoes being properly 


boiled 


396. Of Pied 
boiled und ſkinned, are cut into thin libes, and the 
an ſauce which is commonly uſed for ſalads of let. 
tuce is poured over them; ſome mix anchovies 
with ths! fauce; which gives it a very agreeable 
reliſh, and with potatoes it is remarkably. palatable, 
_ Boiled potatots cut in flices and fried in butter, 
er in dard, and ſeaſoned with falt and pepper, is 
n vr e au 


0 have ma than once + Wehuobed the extraor- 
; 22 nutritive powers of this grain, and the uſe of 
in feeding the Poor cannot be too ſtrongly recom- 
mended.—Tt js now beginning to be much uſed in 
this country, mixed with wheat flour, for making 
bread ; but it is not, I am perſuaded, in bread, but 
in /oups, that Barley can be employed to the greateſt 
advantage.—lt is aſtoniſhing how much water a 
mall quantity of Barley. meal will tbicken, and an 
change to the conſiſtency of a jelly and, if my 
fuſpicians with regard to the part which water acts 
in nutrition gre founded, this will enable us to ac- 
count, not only for che nutritiye quality of Barley, 
Ws alſo. for the ſame quality in a ſtill higher degree 
which ag and ſalope are known to poſſeſs.— Sago 
and {alope thicken, and change to the conſiſtency of 
2 jelly, (and 281 ſunpoſe, prepare for decompoſition,) 
a" greater quantity of water than Barley, and both 
ſago and falope are known to be nutritious i in a very 
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"Barley will thicken and change: to 2 jelly muas 
more water than any other grain with which v 
are acquainted; rice even not excepted and 1 
have found reaſon to conclude from the reſult of in- 
numetable experiments, which in the courſe of ſe- 
vetal years have been mate under my direction ih the 
public kitchen of the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, 
that for making ſoups, Barley is by far the beſt. 
grain that can be employed. 
Were I called upon to give an opinion in regard 
to the comparative nuttitiouſnels of Barley-meal and 
| wheat flour, when uſed in ; ſoups, I mould not hefitate 
to ſay that 1 think the former at lealt three 0 or four 
times as nutritious as the latter. LI "if 
Seotch broth i 18 known, to be one of the molt n nou: N 
rifhing diſhes in common uſe; and and there is is no doubt | 
but it owes its extraordinary nutritive quality to the 
Scotch (or Pearl) Barley, which is always uſed in 
preparing it. —If the Barley be omitted, the dell 
will be found to be poor and waſhy, and will. afford 
little nouriſhment but any of the other ingredi- I 
ents may be retrenched ;—even the meat ;—without 
impairing yery ſenſibly the nutritive quality of the 
Food,—lts flavour and palatableneſs may be im- 
paired by ſuch retrenchments; but if the water þ | 
well thickened with the Barley, i the Food will f 
be 2 nouriſhing. 
reparing the ſoup uſed in feeding the A in 
the If uſe of Induſtry at Munich, Pearl Barley has 
hitherto been uſed ; but I have found, by ſome ex- 
periments I have lately made in London, that Peart 
Banley 


RS... JO 
Barley is by no means neceſſary, as common Barley- 
meal will anſwer, to all intents and purpoſes, juſt as 
well;—In' one reſpect it eee for it does 
not require half ſo much boiling. 1 
In comparing cheap ſoups for feeding the . 
the following ſhort and plain directions will * 
Nen to be uſeful: bh B54 tl), Wed he A bride 
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General Diredlion fon 8 hank Soup. . 


Firſ, Each portion of Soup ſhould conſiſt of one 
Pint and a quarter, which, if the Soup be rich, will 
afford a good meal to a grown perſon. Such a por- 
tion will in general weigh about one pound and a 
quarter, or Twenty ounces Avoirdupois. 

Secondly, the baſis” of each portion of Soup 
ſhould confiſt of one ounce and a quarter of Barley- 
meal, boiled with one pint and a quarter of water till 
the whole be reduced to the uniform conſiſtency of 
a thick jelly. All other additions to the Soup do 
little elſe than ſerve to make it more palatable; or 
by rendering a long maſtication neceſſary, to in- 
creaſe and prolong! the pleaſure of eating ;—both 
theſe objects are however of very great importance, 
and too much attention cannot be paid to them; 
but both of them may, with proper management, 
be attained without much expence. 

Were T-aſked' to give a Receipt for the cheapeſt 
Food which (in my opinion) it would be poſſible 
to rota 1. this country, it would be the follow- 
240 robo aa. BEE 

6 . $i Ho 8644-47, 7 5 h 4 | Receipt 
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en "Receipt fora a den j theap Soup. | | hve 

"Take « water, eight gallons, and ati] it 
5 Ib. of Barley: meal, boil it to the conſiſtency of a 
thick jelly. —Heaſon it with falt, pepper, vinegar, 
ſweet herbs, and four red herrings, pounded in a 
mortar.—Inſtead of bread, add to it 5 lb. of Indian 
Corn made into Samp, and ſtirring it together with- 
a ladle, ſerve” it up ecke in net 20 
ounces. 

Samp, which i is here rectinmendes. is a diſh faid 
to have been invented by the ſavages of North 
America, who have no Corn-mills:—It is Indian 
Corn deprived of its external coat by ſoaking it ten 
or twelve hours in a lixivium of water and wood- 
aſhes.— This coat, or huſk, being ſeparated from 
the kernel, riſes to the ſurface of the water, while 
the grain, which is ſpecifically heavier than water, re- 
mains at the bottom of the veſſel ; which grain, thus 
deprived. of its hard coat of armour, is boiled, or 
rather ſimmered for a great length of time, two days 
for inſtance, in a kettle of water placed near the fire. 
—When ſufficiently cooked, the kernels will be 
found to be ſwelled to a great ſize and burſt. open, 
and this Food, which is uncommanly. ſweet. _ 
nouriſhing, may be uſed in a great variety of ways; 
but the beſt way of uſing it is to mix it with milk, 
and with ſoups, and broths, as a ſubſtitute for 
bread. It is even better than bread for theſe pur- 
poſes, for beſides being quite as palatable as the 
very beſt bread, as it is leſs liable than bread to 
grow too ſoft when mixed with theſe liquids, with- 

out 
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out being diſagreeably hard, it requires more maſ- 

tication, and conſequently tends more to > increaſe | 

and prolong the pleaſure of eating. | 

| "The Sbup which may be aterdres: with * gut: 
tities of ingredients mentioned in the foregoing 

Reteipt will be ſufficient for 64 portions, and the 

coft of theſe. ingredients will be as follows : 


Band, 
- Fukcy Ade ate e tf: . 
Barley being reckoned,at the preſent very St 
high price of it an this country, VIZ. DE 
CT: Go 5 Rees * * 
5 1b. of In , at 1 the und 6 
geen £ wt... 8 
gn” | OCT T3761: 14 2 8 6 
Fal e e . 
| Pepper and Peschel. neat 
22 4 Total 2 202 


* This ſum, (201 pence,) divided by 64; the num- 
bet bf pottions of Soup, gives ſomething leſs than 
en- third of a penny for the coſt of each portion.— 
But at the medium price of Batley in Great Britain, 
ahi of Indian Corn as it may be-afforded here, 1 
ath perſuaded that this Soup may be provided at one 
farthing the portion of 20 outices. 
There is atibther kind of Soup in great n 
among the pobr people, and indeed among the opu- 
lent farmers, in Germany, which would not come 
thack highet.— This is what is called hunt Soup, ot 
Aeon Faber call it, 3r9n Soup, and p. 
pred in the —_ ners 8 
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For that metal uſed for this purpoſe would be poiſon. 


ous) z—put to it a few ſpoonfuls of wheat or rye 


meal; —ſtir the whole about brifkly with a broad 


wooden ſpoon,” or rather knife, with a broad and 


thin edge, till the butter has difappeared, and the 
meal is uniforthly'of à deep brown colour; great 
care being taken, by ſtirring it continually, . to pre- 
vent the meal From being burned to the pan. 


A very ſmall quaniity of this roaſted meal, (pet- 


haps half. an ounce in weight would be fufficient,) 
being put into a ſauce-pan and boiled with a pint 


and a quarter of water, forms a portion of Soup, 


which, When ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, and vine- 
gar, and eaten with bread cut fine, and mixed with 
it at che moment when it is ſerved up, makes 4 


kind of Food by no means unpalatable; ; and n | 


is laid to be very wholeſome. 


As this Soup may be prepared: in a very bon 
titre, an inſt ant being ſufficient for boiling it; and 


as the ingredients for making it àre very chidap; and 


may be eaſily tranſported, this Food is much uſed 


in Bavaria by our wood-cutters, who go into the 
mountains far from any habitations to fell wood. 


Their provifions for a week, (the time they com- 


monly Yemain in the mountains,) conſiſt” of a large ** 


loaf of rye bread (which, as it does not fo 


grow dry and ſtale as wheaten bread, is always pre. 


ferred to it); a linen bag containing a ſmall quan- 
ty of roaſted meal; another ſmall bag of falt ;— 
| and 


255 

©" Reeript for mating Brown So?. 
Take à ſmall piece of butter and put it over the 

fire in a clean frying- pan made of iron (hot copper, | 


_: Of Fed. 
and a ſmall wooden box containing ſors pounded 
black pepper; — with a ſmall frying· pan of hammer. 
ed iron, about ten or eleven inches in diameter, 
which ſerves them both as an utenſil for cooking, 
and as a diſh for containing the victuals when cook. 
ed. They ſometimes, but not often, take with 
them a ſmall bottle of vinegar ;—but black-pepper 
is an ingredient in brown Soup which is never 
omitted. — Two table - ſpoonfuls of roaſted meal is 
quite enough to make a good portion of Soup for 
one perſon; and the quantity of butter neceſſary to 
be uſed in roaſting this quantity of meal is very 
ſmall, and will coſt very-little—One ounce of but- 
ter would be Tufficient for roaſting eight ounces 
of meal; and if half an ounce of roaſted meal 
is ſufficient for making one portion of Soup, the 
butter will not amount to more than r of an 
ounce; and, at eight pence the pound, will coſt 
only 7; of a penny, or J of a farthing.—The coſt 
of the meal for a portion of this Soup is not much 
more conſiderable. If it be rye meal, (which is 
ſaid to be quite as good for roaſting as the fineſt 
wheat flour,) it will not coſt, in this country, 
even now when grain is ſo dear, more than 12d. 
per pound ;— an ounce, therefore, the quantity 
Tequired for one portion of the Soup, would colt 
„ only z of a farthing;—and the meal and butter 
together no more than (2 ＋ 2, or ſome- 


hr” he leſs than I of a farthing.—If to this ſum we 
the coſt of the ingredients uſed to ſeaſon the 


Soup, namely, for ſalt, pepper, and vinegar, allow- 


ing for them as | much as the amount. of the coſt of 
Lai Tiov-g05 3% 1; ke 
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the butter and * meal, or + of a farthing, this will 
give 7 of a farthing for the coſt of the ingredients 
uſed in preparing one portion of this Soup ; but as 
the bread. which i is eaten with it is an expenſive 
article, this Food will not, upon the whole, be 
cheaper than the Soup juſt mentioned; and it * 
certainly neither ſo nouriſhing nor ſo ce 
Brown Soup might, however, on certain Gcca- 
ſions, be found to be uſeful. As it is ſo ſoon cook- 
ed, and as the ingredignts for making it are ſo 
eaſily prepared, preſerved, and tranſported from 
place to place; it might be uſeful to travellers, and 
to ſoldiers on a march. And though it can hardly 
be ſuppoſed to be of itſelf very nouriſhing, yet it is 
poſſible it may render the bread eaten with it not 
only more nutritive, but alſo more wholeſome z— 
and it certainly renders it more ſavoury and 1 
able. It is the common breakfaſt of the peaſants. in 
Bavaria; and it is infinitely preferable, in all re- 
ſpects, to that moſt pernicious waſh, ea, with 
which the lower claſſes of the inhabitants of this 
iſland drench their ſtomachs, and ruin their _ 
tutions. | C 
"When tea is mixed with a ſufficient day of 
nid good cream; hen it is taken with a 
large quantity of bread and butter, or with toaſt 
and boiled eggs ;—and above all, ohen it is not 
drank too hot, it is certainly leſs unwholeſome ; but 
a ſimple infuſion of this drug, drank boiling hot, as 
the Poor uſually take it, is certainly a porſon which, 
though it is ſometimes ſlow in its operation, never 
fails to 3 fatal effects, even in the ſtrong · 
eſt 
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alt conſtitution, where the free We. 5 i is eee 
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The prejudice in this end b va = 
of Rye, is the more extraprdinary, 35 in many part 
of the country no other kind of bread is uſed ; and 
2s-the general uſe. of ib in many. parts of Europe, 
for ages, has proved it ta de perfegly wholeſamę.— 
In thoſe countries whars, it is in-eqmmon. vie, many 
perſons prefer it to bread made of the heſt wheat 
flour ; and though wheaten read is commonly pre- 
ferred: to it, yet I am perſuaded; that the general 
Gallike of it, where it is nat; much in uſs, is more 
owing to its being badly Departed. or net well bak: 
ed, than te any thing elſe. 

As an account of ſame Wee ew biking 
Nye Brad, which: were made. under my immediate 
care and inſꝑection in the hake - houſe of the Houſe 
of Induſtry at Munich,. may perhaps be of uſe to 
thoſe who wiſh to know bow good Rya Bread may 
be prepared; as alſo to ſuch. as are deſixous of al- 
certaining, by ſimilar experiments, what, in any 
given caſe, the profits of a. baker really are, I ſhall 

_ publiſh an account in detail of halt — in 
the Appendix to this volume. | 

I cannot conclude this Eflax,. without once more 
' recommending, in the moſt earneſt manner, to the 
attention of the Public, and more eſpecially to the 
attention of all thoſe who are engaged in publie 
affairs, the ſubject which" has here been attempted 


* be inveſtigated. It is certainlx of. very great 
| importance, 


A 
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| importance, in whatever light it is conſidered ; and 
| it is particularly ſo at the preſent moment: for how- 
ever ſtateſmen may differ in opinion with reſpect to 

the danger or expediency of making any alterations in 

the conſtitution, or eſtabliſhed forms of government, in 

times of popular commotion, no doubts can be enter- 
tained with reſpect to the policy of diminiſhing, as much 

as polſible, at all times,—and more eſpecially in times 

like the preſent, —the miſery of the lower claſſes of 

the People. 


| 
5 
| 
| 
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END OF THE THIRD ESSAY, 
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